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AUTHOR’S PREFACE 

Staeting with a.f. amplification, the procedure of analysing the 
remaining stages of a radio receiver is similar to that adopted in 
Part I. The principle of progressing from aerial to output is 
followed in the two chapters devoted to the special requirements 
of frequency modulated and television reception. To preserve 
continuity with Part I, the first chapter is numbered 9, and aU 
sections, figures and expressions are prefixed by their chapter 
number. A, glossary of the more important symbols and units, as 
well as a detailed table of contents, is included. 

The author is again indebted to his wife for help in reading the 
proofs and to Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Company for permission 
to incorporate material originally used in lectures given at the 
Marconi School of Wireless Communication. In addition, he 
wishes to record his gratitude to Mr. M. Esterson, B.Sc., for useful 
criticism of the script and checking of the calculations. 

May 1944. 
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inductance. 


mutual inductance, also modulation ratio, 
capacitance. 

current (r.m.s. or d.c. value), 1 peak value of a.c. current, 
voltage (r.m.s. or d.c. value), E peak value of a.c. voltage, 
power. 

reactance of an inductance (2jr/L), or of a capacitance 

(^)' 
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conductance, the reciprocal of resistance, 
susceptance (when with suffix), the reciprocal of reactance, 
admittance, the reciprocal of impedance. 

mutual conductance of a valve, -r—. 

dEg 


internal or slope resistance of a valve, 


amplification factor of a valve 


^be; 


dEc 

dla 


permeability (chapters 10 and 11). 
incremental permeability, 
resonant impedance of a tuned circuit, 
transfer impedance of a pair of coupled circuits, 
output voltage 
input current ‘ 


magnification of a coil or tuned circuit. 



1 

2njGB: 


frequency ratio, twice the off-tune frequency Af to the 
resonant or mid-frequency (/^ or 
radio frequency’ pulsance, 2:7r/c. 
low or audio frequency pulsance, 

coupling coefficient, normally, 

ratio of secondary to primary turns in a transformer, 
number of turns on primary of a transformer, 
number of turns on secondary of a transformer, 
amplification when with suffix (chapter 9). 
area when without suffix (chapters 10 and 11). 
volume (chapters 10 and 11). 
total flux. 
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+db. 
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tan- 1.4 

y • 

A . 

5 . 


square root, 
less than, 
much less than, 
greater than, 
much greater than, 
equals. 

approximately equals. 

multiplied by. 

modulus of A. 

angle between 0® and 180°. 

angle between 180° and 360°. 

percentage. 

gain. 

loss. 

wavelength. 

efficiency. 

angle whose tangent is A. 

V — I, vector operator, 
small change of. 
partial differential. 


Suffixes 

a 

al . 
b . 
c 

CO . 

d . 

/ - 
ff - 
h . . 


anode circuit. 

aerial and coupling circuit, 
bias or battery. 


earner signal (exception Cc. coupling capacitance, chapter 9) 
cut-off. ' ^ * 


desired signal. 

fundamental (exception feedback circuit 
grid ciremt. 


in Section 10.10), 


high (c^p^ 9), harmonic (chapter 10), lopal oscillator 
(chapter 13), hum (chapter 14). 
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mod 

n , . . 

1 . . , 
0 . . . 
p . . . 

r . . . 
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p (as prefix) 


cathode circuit. 

low. 
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modulation 

noise. 

input. 
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secondary (chapters 9, 10 and 11), screen (chapters 9 and 16), 
stray (chapter 9). 
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PART II 


CHAPTER 9 

AUDIO FREQUENCY AMPLIFiTiKS 

9.1. Introduction. An audio-frequency voltage amplifier stage 
is generally required between the detector and output valve, especi- 
ally when the latter has a low power-sensitivity,"^ or when an 
amplified A.G.c. system is employed (in this instance the maximum 
carrier voltage applied to the detector valve is about 3 volts r.m.s.). 
An A.r. stage is also necessary if the receiver is used in conjunction 
with a gramophone pick-up. In certain types of receivers an a.f. 
amplifier is not included, the detector being fed directly to a high 
power-sensitivity pentode or tetrode valve requiriug about -4 volts 
R.M.S. input for maximum power output. It is not usual to find 
more than one stage of a.f. amplification — except in receivers with 
push-pull output — ^partly because it adds almost nothing to the 
selectivity of a receiver and partly because high a.f. amplification 
tends to instability (motor boating) and increased hum output. 
The design of the a.f. voltage amplifier is somewhat different from 
that of the output amplifier stage since maximum voltage, and not 
power, is required at the output. Resistance-capacitance or trans- 
former coupling is generally employed ; choke-capacitance coupling 
is rarely used because it is more expensive, has a less satisfactory 
frequency response and only a slightly higher amplification than 
resistance-capacitance coupling. The particular features of the 
first two types of coupling are discussed in Sections 9.3 and 9.4. 

9.2. The Characteristics Required of an A.F. Amplifier. 
The most important characteristic required of an amplifier is that 
it shall reproduce faithfully at its output the shape of the input 
wave without adding noise or hum voltages. This statement may 
be qualified in the case^of an audio frequency ampMer to “ shall 
reproduce at its output the component input frequencies (and no 
others) in the same amplitude proportions as exist for the input 
signal ”. Undesirable hum voltages are generally associated with 
the valve heater and h.t. supply, and they can be reduced to 
negligible proportions by adopting special forms of heater (e.g., the 

* Power sensitivity is defined as the output power (milliwatts) per volt 
(R.M.S.) input. 
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spiral type) and electrode construction, and by careful smoothing 
of the H.T. supply. In special cases when the input signal is small 
and considerable amplification is needed, for examj)le, in a eoin- 
denser microphone amplifier, the H.T. supply may be stabilized by 
nai'ng a gas discharge valve across it, and the heater of the first 
valve may be supplied with smoothed rectified n.c. Thermal and 
shot noise voltages are generally of no consequence in the a.i-’. 
stages of a receiver because a.i-. amplification is not sufficient to 
bring them into prominence. 

Distortion of the output wave shape from an a.1'. amplifier may 
be of four Iritiffa ; attenuation (variation of amplification for the 
individual firequency components of the input signal), harmonic or 
amplitude (involving the production of frequencies liarmonieally 
related to the input frequency components), phase (a variation in 
the time delay of the individual frequency components of the signal 
from input to output terminals), and transient distortion. The 
latter is caused by damped oscillations following upon shock excita- 
tion of the ampMfier by a steep-fronted pulse. 

Attenuation distortion results from the unequal amplification of 
the frequency components of the input signal, i.e., for zero attenua- 
tion distortion the frequency response of the amplifier must be flat 
over the range it is desired to accept. A reasonably sharp cut-off 
with considerable attenuation is desirable outside the required range 
as this assists in removing interference, hum or noise voltages from 
the output. A range from 30 to 18,000 c.p.s. is generally considered 
necessary for the faithful reproduction of musical sounds — a much 
smaller range is needed for speech— and an amplifier should normally 
be designed to have a flat frequency response over this range. 
Attenuation distortion’ resulting in loss of low-frequency response 
causes reproduction to be urmaturaUy brilliant, whilst high-frocjuoncy 
attenuation produces a muffled tone with reduced intelligibility for 
speech. If high and low frequencies are attenuated, reproduction 
is intelligible but lacks naturalness. An exception to tho rule 
calling for a flat-frequency response is provided by tone control, 
which allows adjustment of the high and l6w frequency compouents 
relative to the middle frequencies (1,000 to 3,000 c.p.s.). Tone 
control may be used to compensate for deficiencies in the frequency 
response of other parts of the receiver. For example, attenuation 
of the high frequency modrdation sidebands in the B.i’. and i.F. stages 
can. be counteracted to a large extent by an increase in the high- 
fieequeney response of the a.B’. amplifier. Alternatively, greater 
attenuation of the high frequencies in the A.r. amplifier may be 'used 
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as an aid to selectivity. Control of low-frequency response may be 
included to give a better frequency balance when interference 
requires severe attenuation of the high audio frequencies. Further- 
more, the characteristics of the ear are such that a change in average 
sound level causes an apparent change in the balance of the frequency 
components, a reduction in volume leading to an apparently greater 
reduction in the low and high frequency components compared with 
the middle frequencies. Discrimination in favour of the high and 



Fig. 9.1. — Distortion due to Curvature of the laEg Cliaracteristic and 

Grid Current. 

low frequencies enables the balance to be retained as volume is 
reduced. 

Amplitude or harmonic distortion is caused by variation of the 
instantaneous amplification over the input voltage cycle. It may 
be introduced by the valve, its associated circuits, or a combination 
of both. The valve produces amplitude distortion because of 
a non-linear IJEg relationship, or because grid current flattens the 
positive tip of the input voltage wave. The first causes flattening 
of the negative peak of anode current (see curve 1, Fig. 9.1), whilst 
the second causes the positive peak of the wave to be flattened 
(see curve 2, Fig. 9.1). Owing to curvature of the character- 
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istic as la approaches zero, the optimiuii wor^ng grid bias is always 
less than half the bias voltage needed to cut-off anode current , it 
is generaUy about 04 of this voltage. The P^dive peak of anode 
cuient may be flattened, asshoivnby curve 2, Fig. 9.1, oven though 
the input voltage is insufficient to draw grid current, and this is due 
to the anode load resistance causing a turn-over, or top bending, 
of the I E characteristic. Triode valves seldom have this type 
of characteristic, but with tetrodes it is quite apt to occur, particularly 
if the load resistance is high. It ^ due to the load hue entering the 
“knee’’ of the la^a characteristic (see line AB m kig. 9.8). 
Amphtude distortion from a valve having a resistance anode load 
is caused usually by incorrect biasing and/or too large input 
signal. Curve 1 (Fig. 9.1) shows the result of overbiasing, and 
distortion could be appreciably reduced by changing the bias point 
from A. to jB. Overloading by too large an input signal is illustrated 
by curve 2 (Fig. 9.1). It may be noted that both curves are sym- 
metrical about a vertical line drawn through maximum or minimum 
amphtude. This is to be expected because the operating J^Eg char- 
acteristic with a resistance anode load cannot exhibit a “ hysteresis ” 
loop, i.e., it must be the same for increasing input voltage (grid 
voltage becoming less negative) as for decreasing input voltage 


amphtude. 

Amp litude distortion always produces frequencies additional to 
those present iu the input, and Fourier analysis of the wave shape 
of curve 1 in Fig. 9.1 shows that it contains mainly even harmonics, 
the wave shape being asymmetrical about the datum hne XE , 
curve 2, on the other hand, contains mainly odd harmonics, the wave 
shape being almost symmetrical about XX'. Figs. 9.2® and 9.26 
show that the addition of a second and third harmonic frequency 
respectively to the fundamental results in wave shapes similar to 
those of curves 1 and 2. As a general rule the input voltage wave 
to an A.F. amplifier does not consist of a single sinusoidal frequency 
but of a number of such components, and amphtude distortion may 
cause intermodulation frequencies to appear in the output as well 
as harmonics of the original frequency components. These inter- 
modulation products are sum and difference frequencies (the upper 
and lower sidebands) formed by combi n i ng the original frequency 
components or their harmonics. Thus for an input of two fre- 
quences, /i and fi, the output may contain fundamental and 
harmonic fi^equencies oifi, wi/i, /a and nf^, and also intermodulation 
firequencies of m/i ± and n/a ± m/i, where m and n are integers. 
Intermodulation tones generally have an inharmonic relationship to 
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the original frequencies, and in consequence tend to harsh and 
discordant reproduction. 

A valve, which may not produce amplitude distortion of a given 
input signal with a resistance anode load, may, however, distort with 
a reactive anode load. A linear * impedance of reactance and 
resistance is represented on the IJ^a characteristics by a locus 
curve similar to a sheared ellipse, which may pass through the 
low la non-linear part of the characteristics (see Section 2.6, Part I, 
and Section 10.5) as shown' by the section CD in Fig. The 

wave shape is distorted in the manner shown in Figs. 10.7a and 10.76 
for an inductive and capacitive load respectively, the leading edge 




Fig. 9.2a. — ^Addition of Funda- 
mental and Second Harmonic to 
produce a Wave Shape similar to 
Curve 1 in Fig. 9.1. 


Fig. 9.26. — ^Addition of Fundamental 
and Third Harmonic to produce a 
Wave Shape similar to Curve 2 in 
Fig. 9.1. 


(increasing /^) rising more slowly than the trailing edge with an 
inductive load (Fig. 10.7a), and vice versa for a capacitive load 
(Fig. 10.76). It should be noted that the wave shapes are asym- 
metric about a vertical line through maximum or minimum 
amplitude, i.e., the operating laEg characteristic is no longer the 
same for increasing as for decreasing signal amplitude, but is rather 
similar to an iron B-H hysteresis loop as shown in Fig. 10.76. The 
direction of progress round the loop is anticlockwise for an inductive 
anode load, maximum 1^ (point Fi, Fig. 10.76) occurring after 
maximum positive input voltage has been passed, whilst it is 
clockwise for a capacitive load, maximum 1^ (point Fg, Fig. 10.76) 
occurring before maximum positive input voltage. 

Amplitude distortion may also be produced by circuits associated 
with the valve ; for example, an iron-cored coil may act as a non- 
linear impedance, its inductance varying with the current through 
it because of a non-hnear relationship between the magnetic flux 

* A linear impedance consists of an inductance, capacitance and/ or 
resistance, the value of which is constant and independent of the amplitude 
or frequency of the voltage applied to it, or of the current passing through it. 
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and current. Distortion of a symmetrical input wave by non-linear 
action of an iron-cored inductance usually results in an fisyiumotrical 
output wave owing to the hysteresis loop of the B-H curve. 

Phase distortion occurs in an amplifier when the frequency 
components of the input wave suffer differing time delays in passing 
through the amplifier. An example of the change in output wave 
shape caused by delaying the fundamental frequency component of 

Pig. 9.26 by 60° of its cycle, i.e., = — seconds with respect to 

the third harmonic frequency, where / = frequency of the funda- 
mental, is illustrated in Pig. 9.2c. 
Despite the difference in wave 
shape between the two figures, 
the ear is unable to detect any 
noticeable diffei'ence in sound 
characteristic. This applies also 
to frequencies not harmonically 
related, so that we can ignore 
phase distortion in a.e. amplifica- 
tion unless the time delay be- 
comes much larger than is usually 
encountered in practice. Phase distortion is very important in 
television reception because there is a marked difference between 
the equivalent fight contents of the output waves of Figs. 9.26 and 
9.2c. 



Fig. 9.2c. — ,The Effect of Phase 
Change on Wave Shape shown in Fig. 
9.26. 


Transient distortion can occur in an amplifier if the latter contains 
a tuned circuit, or its equivalent, comparatively lightly damped, 
i.e., has a fi-equency response peaked over a narrow band. A steep- 
sided pulse shock-excites the tuned circuit, and a train of damped 
oscillations follows the leading edge of the pulse. The decay of 
these oscillations is determined by the degree of damping on the 
tuned circuit, which is measured by the height of the peak above 
the average frequency response level in the vicinity of the peak. 
Transient distortion can usually be ignored if the peak-to-average 
response is less than 1 db., provided a peak in one stage of an 
amplifier is not beiag cancelled by a dip in another. Large transient 
distortion produces blurring of the sound output. 


9.3. Resist^ce- Capacitance Coupling Circuits. 

9.3.1. Frequency Response and Amplification. A typical 
resistance-capacitance coupled a.e. amplifier is shown in Fig, 9.3.; 
triode valves are illustrated in the figure, but they may be replaced 
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by tetrodes, and the modifications needed to make the formulae 
applicable to tetrodes -will be indicated as the analysis proceeds. 
The input voltage variations, developed in amphfied form across 
JSo, are transferred to the next stage through the coupling capaci- 
tance Cc, which prevents the application of the n.c. component of 



FiO. 0.3. — The Circuit for a Typical Beaistanee-Capaoitance Coupled 
A-F. Amplifier. 


anode voltage to the grid of the second valve The n.c. path 
from the grid of valve V 2 to h.t. negative or a suitable bias voltage 
is completed by the grid leak resistance .Rg. Grid bias for the 



Fig. 9.4a. — Simplified Diagram of a Resistance-Capacitance Couplec 

A.F. Amplii^er. 


stages may be derived from the anode current passing through a 
self-bias resistance (i?/^ between the cathode of Fi and h.t. negative) 
if the valves are indirectly heated. Directly heated valves (battery) 
generally require the bias to be inserted between the end of the 
grid leak, Eg, and h.t. negative or earth. A potential divider 
carrying the total anode current of all stages or a separate bias 
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battery may be provided. The self-bias resistance R,. must be 
paralleled by a capacitance if reduced amplifioatien by (logonora- 
tive A.F. voltages across is to be prevented. 

A simplified diagram of the stage is shown in Eig. 9.4tt ; the 
valve is considered as a constant voltage generator of — fi is 

the amplification factor of the valve Vi — and the output capacitance 
of Fi(Go£), the input capacitance of Vi{Og 2 +Cg^), and the wiring 
capacitance are represented by 0^ across Ro- This is permissible 
because is, as a rule, much larger than C^. is the grid- 

cathode interelectrode capacitance of Vi ; and are the 
parallel capacitance and resistance components reflected from the 
anode of Fj through its anode-grid capacitance (see Section 2.8.2, 
Part I). Overall amplification, given by the ratio of the output 
JE 

to input voltage, varies over the frequency range due to tlu^ 

■^gl 

reactance variations of and (7^. 

Taking first the separately biased amplifier = 0), amplification 

is 

A = ^ ^ 0^ 

^gl ^a+^AB r> i ^ 

where = the slope resistance of the valve, Ti, 

= impedance across the points AB looking from the 
generator 

Rgf^ = the effective resistance of R^ 

Generally for an a.f. amplifier stage Rg <^ 
jB^ and can be neglected ; in the analysis 
assume that only Rg need be considered. 



The effect of the variables, the reactances of and on the 
frequency response of the amplifier is best examined by dividing 
the audio frequency range into three separate bands, of low, medium 
and high frequencies. In the medium frequency band, the series 
reactance of is negligible compared with R^, and the parallel 


y and Rg 2 in parallel. 

is^rra compared with 
wFuch follows we shall 
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reactance of (7.. is large compared with Ho ; the equivalent circuit 
is that of Pig. 9.46 and the amplification at the medium frequencies 
is therefore r 


fJLjRloRg 


9.2a 

9.26 


where Ro 


EoRg 
Eq -{-Eff 


EoEg + ~^Eg) 

Ea~\-EQ 

effective anode load resistance at the 
medium frequencies. 



Fio. 9.46. — The Equivalent Circuit of a Resistance-Capacitance Coupled 
A.p. Aihplilier over the Medium Frequency Band. 

In the low frequency band, the reactance of increases and 
becomes comparable with Rg, whilst the reactance of can still be 



Fig. 9.4c, — T he Equivalent Circuit of a Resistance -Capacitance Coupled 
A.r. Amplifier over the Low Frequency Band. 


neglected. Fig. 9.4c is the equivalent diagram and expression 9.1 is 
amended to 



9.3a 


r 
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_ 


_L_ j? 




-^o-^g I p I 


1 


9.4a 


where X' = — ^ and E' == 


Hence 


iL 

■^m 

Ro 


1 






9.46. 



Fig. 9.4d. — ^The Equivalent Circuit for a Resistance-Capa(*itau('0 Cou}:)1ckI 
A.r. Amplifier over the High Frequency Band. 

For the high frequency band, the shunting effect of is im|)ortant, 
but the reactance of is very small. The equivalent circuit is 
shown in Fig. 9 Ad and expression 9.1 is modified to 

/A/EqEq 


— 


EoEg + ^jpO^EoEg -{-Eg) 


(I 


Ep^rEg 


Combining 9.2a and 5 

A 


\jD jtJP^a^oRgA 
Ep-^-Eg “ Ep-j-Eg 


9.5. 


EpEg 

Ep+Er 




_L 22 i JP^sE pEgE^ 


Ep-{-Eg 

1 


Ep^E^ 
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where li" = „ „ 

parallel. 

Thus 

By denoting zero 
reduction in ampl 

— 20 logio 

and — 20 logio 

level ( 
ificatior 

A 



Ai 

a 

'0+-^ 

;o d 

L OV( 

P . = resistance of i?o. and in 

x:"= -L- 

pOs 

= - . . . 9.66. 

b.) as 20 logio^„i we can express the 
0 r the low and high frequency ranges as 

ioiog,„ 

10 logic ^1 db. . . 9.4c 

10 logic 

10 logic (l+a:^) db. . • • 9-6c. 
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Fig. 9.5a. — -Generalisod Low Frequency Response of a Resistance-Capacitance 
Coupled A.F. Amplifier. 


The negative sign in expressions 9.4c and 9.6c denote that it is a loss 
of amplification. From these two expressions we may plot two 
generalised amplification curves of frequency response (db.) against 
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x( — , and to a logarithmic scale as in Figs. 9.5a and 9.56. 

^ Tt' B" 

Since these two ratios, and are both directly imoportional to 

frequency, we can find the frequency response of any ainplifiei by 
suitably positioning a logarithmic scale, marked in frequency , 
beneath the x scale in a similar manner to the method described in 
Sections 4.2.3 and 7.4 (Part I). 

Taking as an example the following values for the constants of 
an amplifier 

Bo = 200,000 13 
B„ = 60,000 Q 
== 1 

Oo = 0-005 /iF 
= 0-0005 ixF 

-R' = X ^ 


BoB,->rK{^o+B„) 

= 3-84 X 10* Q. 

For the low frequency response ^ ^ when == 1 

or / = 30-6 c.p.s. 


The logarithmic frequency scale is therefore moved until 30-6 c.p.s. 
is located immediately beneath a: = 1 as shown in Fig. 9.5a, and 
the response at any frequency is read directly. Thus at 50 c.p.s. 
the response is — 1*4 db., whilst at 100 and 25 c.p.s. it is 0*4 
and ~ 3-95 db. respectively. 


R" 

For the high frequency response ^ 

1 


when / : 


2nC^R' 


= 8,280 c.p.s. 


The frequency scale is moved until 8,280 c.p.s. is located immediately 
beneath x = 1 (see Fig. 9.56) and the response at any particular 
frequencies such as 5,000 and 10,000 c.p.s. is noted to be — 1*35 
and — 3*9 db. respectively. The complete frequency response of 
this amplifier over the frequency range 30 to 18,000 c.p.s. is obtained 
by joining the two curves for the low and high frequency sections. 
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7000 5000 70000 20000 40000 

Frequency (c.p $.) 

Fia. 9.66. — Gonoralised High Frequency Kesponse of a Resistance-Capacitance 
Coupled A.p. Amplifier. 

The maximum overall amplification of the amplifier (in the 
middle range of frequencies) may be calculated from expression 9.2&, 
and it is conveniently expressed in terms of the amplification factor 
of the valve as 

A 1 

^ .... 9.2c. 

"T ^ , 

JlCq 



Fig. 9,0. — Tho Variation of Medium Frequency Amplification with Change of 
Anode Load Resistance. 
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R * 

Plotting 9.2c against (Fig. 9.6) shows that the overall gain 

increases to /i as Bo is made much greater than Ra- A point to be 
■ noted in connection with Fig. 9.6 is that /i is not necessarily a 
constant, but is often dependent upon the Bo component in B,,'. 
This is made clear by reference to the triode 1^11^ characteristics 
of Fig. 9.7 ; as Bo is increased the load line JJS is carried into the 
curved lower part of the characteristics (see line JB') where ju falls 
and B^ increases. On this account it is inadvisable to make Bo much 
greater than SB^. The importance of ensuring that Bo' is not 
much less than Bo, i.e., that 5" is as large as possible, is stressed 
in Section 9.3.3. 

An alternative expression to 9.26 may be derived by replacing 

M by rt- 


yn 


^Ra+Ro 


9,2d 


= X the parallel combination of R^, Rq and R^. 

This result is also obtained by considering the valve as a constant 
current generator (Section 2.7, Part I). Expression 9.2d is very 
useful in the case of a tetrode valve, for which and R^, and 
not / 4 , are known. In this instance is usually high ( > 0*5 MjO), 
and it would be almost impossible to fulfil the condition Rq > R^. 
The maximum value of Rq is limited by the shape of the tetrode 
characteristics, by the stray capacitance, and by the per- 
missible loss at high audio frequencies. It is often much less than 
R^, so that expression 9. 2d may be modified to 


9.2c. 

9.3.2. A Comparison between the Triode and Tetrode 
Valve as an A.F. Amplifier. The chief advantages of the triode 
valve as an a.p. amplifier are its low slope resistance and its 
capability of delivering a large output voltage with snialler harmonic 
distortion (of lower order harmonics) than the tetrode, but it does 
require generally a much larger input voltage to produce a given 
output voltage. A low slope resistance means that high frequency 
response is less dependent on the characteristics of the anode ioiid 
impedance, because R" in expression 9.66 is decreased by decrease 
of R^. Low frequency response is, however, less satisfactory since 
decrease of R' in 9.46 increases the loss at low frequencies. The 
important features of the tetrode are higher amplification (it is 
generally about twice that of a triode of the same value) and 
very much reduced feedback through the anode-grid capacitance. 
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The latter has an important bearing on high frequency response, 
because it increases the grid input capacitance by an amount equal 
to the grid-anode capacitance multiplied by (1-fA), where A is 
the amplification from the grid to the anode of the valve. For 
example, average values of and A for a triode valve are 3 
and 50, respectively, giving a grid input capacitance, additional to. 
the cold ’’ input capacitance of 3 x 51 = 153 jujuF ; average 
values for a tetrode are 0*01 fz/nF and 100, respectively, giving an 
additional input capacitance of 0*01 X 101 = l-Ol jujuF, Hence 
the use of a tetrode contributes to an improved high frequency 
response from the stage preceding it, because it reduces the stray 
capacitance 0^. The chief disadvantages of a tetrode are greater 



Fxa. 9.7. — Tho Representation of Load Resistance on the laEa Characteristics 

of a Triode Valve. 

circuit complication (a screen resistance and capacitance are 
required) and the more objectionable type of distortion, consisting 
of higher order harmonics and intermodulation products (see 
Section 10.7). 

The reason for the smaller distortion (of lower order harmonics) 
produced by the triode can be seen by referring to the char- 
acteristic curves in Fig. 9.7. The anode load resistance Rq is 
represented by the straight line AB starting from an anode voltage 
equal to the total h.t. voltage to the stage (if there is no decoupling 
resistance). The angle of AB to the axis is determined by the 
value of Rq, a large value being represented by a line of lower slope 
such as AB'. Maximum harmonic distortion for a fixed large 
input voltage is obtained when Rq is small ; the output voltage 
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wave shape is flattened at the high end where the load line, enters 
the cramped part of the 7A characteristics and is peaked at the 
low E end. This type of wave is shown m Fig. 9.2a to contain 
mainly even harmonic (chiefly second) distortion. As is 
increaLd, the top end (low F„) of AB leaves the region where the 
7e chamcteristics have opened out, and enters the lower curren 
cramped region, where the intercepts with the constant grid 
voltage linef are smaller but more equal. Hence distortion pro- 
gressively falls as is increased, and at the same time output voltage 
Lphtude tends to increase. The maximum va,lue of is fixed 
by the grid leak resistance of the succeedmg valve (Section 9.3.3) 



and also by Hi gh frequency considerations, because the larger Ro is 
made the greater is attenuation and phase distortion due to stray 
capacitance. As pointed out in the previous section the rate of 
increase of amplification for a constant value of /i and Rg, falls as 
jBq is increased above and there is seldom any advantage in 
R 

making the ratio of greater than 3 to 4. 

The effect on harmonic distortion of varying Rq is different in 
the case of the tetrode valve. Referring to the tetrode IJla 
acteristic curves of Fig. 9.8, we see that a low load resistance 
(line AB) produces an output voltage wave which is flat at high 
and peaked at low Eg^ values in a manner similar to that for 
low Ro with a triode valve. Hence distortion consists mainly of 
even harmonics. As Ro is increased the high Eg end of the output 
wave tends to become less flat and the low Eg end less peaked ; 
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a value of Rq is eventually reached when the output wave has both 
ends flattened to almost the same degree. The resulting sym- 
metrically shaped wave, as shown in Fig. 9.26, contains chiefly odd 
higher harmonics, and intermodulation products are produced if 
more than one frequency is present at the input. A further increase 
in Rq flattens the low part of the output wave, which now enters 
the very cramped “ knee ’’ of the characteristic, and opens out the 
opposite end. This results in the reappearance of even harmonics ; 
odd harmonics are also increased in amplitude. Reduced harmonic 
distortion and increased amplification are realized for high values 
of i2o by increasing grid bias so as to bring the low part of the 
output voltage away from the knee. For example, in Fig. 9.8, 
greater amplification with less distortion is obtained for i?o corre- 



Fig, 9.9. — The Effect of Screen Voltage on the Amplification at Medium Frequencies 
of a Tetrode a.p. Amplifier with Resistance-Capacitance Coupling. 


spending to line AB' by increasing the bias from — 3 to — 4 volts 
(point K'). Thus we see that, unlike the triode, the tetrode has 
for maximum amplification an optimum bias, which increases with 
increase of Rq, If the bias voltage is fixed, an optimum value of 
Rq is found for maximum amplification ; this optimum value depends 
on screen voltage and it increases as the latter is decreased. Usually 
there is an optimum screen voltage for maximum possible amplifica- 
tion, and Fig. 9.9 gives curves of amplification against Rq for three 
values of screen voltage. For low values of Rq, expression 9.2e is 
applicable and maximum amplification is determined solely by 
the greater this is the greater is amplification, i.e., a high screen 
voltage is required. For high values of Rq maximum amplification 
is determined by and increase of both increasing amplification 
(expression 9. 2d), Increase of screen voltage generally causes R^ to 
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fall and it falls at a greater rate than increases. Hence greatest 
amplification is obtained with low screen voltages. 

The optimum value of grid bias is often greater than that of 
a triode of .siTnilar g^, and maximum permissible output voltage 
is obtained without the positive peak of the input voltage approach- 
ing close to the bias voltage at which grid current starts, i.e., it is 
the knee of the IJE^ characteristics which limits input voltage rather 
than grid current. With triodes of high fi, optimum bias is the 
lowest consistent with zero grid current on peak signals, and the bias 
must be adjusted to be able to deal with the valve having the most 
negative start of grid current. This type of triode tends to show 
considerable variation of anode current cut-off from valve to valve, 
so that fairly large changes of amplification are likely to be experi- 
enced between valves. 

Summarising, we may say that the triode is the better type of 
valve for audio frequency amphfication because the hannonie 
distortion it produces can be made small and is, in any case, less 
objectionable than that from a tetrode. Attenuation distortion due 
to its greater input capacitance need not present a serious problem 
because the highest required frequency is 20,000 c.p.s. 

9.3.3. The Grid Leak and its Effect on the Anode Load. 
The grid leak resistance Eg in Fig. 9.3 is only in parallel with i?o as 
far as the a.c. load is concerned, so that if is very much less than 
Eg we must represent this condition by two lines on the 
characteristics as described in Section 2.6, Part I. This is shown 
in Fig. 9.7 by the two lines AB and CD, the former is the n.c. load 
line corresponding to Eg, whilst the latter is the a.c. load line 


jR jR 

corresponding to point K, the intersection 

between AB and CD for small a.c. grid voltages, is the intersection 
of the n.c. load line AB and the normal operating bias line. If, 
however, the a.c. grid voltage is large enough to take the anode 
current down to the curved part of the characteristics, the output 
wave is flattened, i.e., partially rectified, and the n.o. anode current 
is increased so that the a.c. operating line is centred at K' instead 
of at K, The chief effect of the difference between the a.c./b.c. 
load lines is that disljortion is increased for large input signal voltages, 
and output voltage is decreased ; it is important therefore to make 
the ratio a.c. /n.c. load resistance as near unity as possible. 

The maximum permissible value of R^ is determined by the 
succeeding valve. If it is a voltage amplifier, the safe limit is usually 
from 1 to 2 Mi3, whereas the limit may be as low as 0*1 MQ for 
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a large power-output valve, if softness (Section 2.8.1, Part I) is to 
be avoided. A RG coupled amplifier stage connected to a large 
power-output valve cannot therefore be designed with a very high 
effective load resistance, for it is inadvisable to make the ratio of 
a.c./d.c. load (jBoV-^o) l^ss than about 0-8. 

9.3.4. Self Bias for a RC Coupled Amplifier. A valve 
with an indirectly heated cathode can be made to provide its own 
grid bias voltage by inserting a resistance [Rj^) between the cathode 
and H.T. negative line as in Pig. 9.3. The n.c. anode current com- 
ponent flowing through Rj^ produces a positive voltage between the 
cathode and h.t, negative, and since the grid leak is returned to 
H.T. negative it means that the grid is biased negatively with respect 
to the cathode. The cathode resistance Rj^ must be by-passed by 
a large capacitor Gj^ in order to prevent a.f. voltages being developed 
across R^ by the a.c. components of the anode current, a.c. voltages 
developed across this resistance are in opposition to the grid voltages 
producing them, and overall amphfication may be seriously reduced. 
This can be seen by considering the applied grid voltage as increasing 
positively ; this increases the anode current and the voltage across 
jRfe, so that the net positive increase in grid-to-cathode voltage, the 
difference between the positive increase of the input voltage and 
the positive increase of cathode voltage, may therefore be quite 
small. The insertion of Rj^ without a by-pass capacitor is a form 
of current negative feedback (see Section 10.10.4). 

The capacitor Gj^ clearly camrot be equally effective at all 
frequencies, and negative feedback occurs at the lower end of the 
frequency range due to an increase in its reactance. Its influence 
on the overall frequency response can be calculated as follows : 

Neglecting the effect * of G^, and the output voltage (see 
Fig. 9.4(2) 


where = net a.f. voltage input from grid to cathode. 


9.7a 


jBo' 


RpRg 


Ro-^-Rg 

= impedance of the self-bias circuit 


but E, 


gk 


E. 


gi 


E^ 


* Cs normally has little influence as its reactance is important only at 
frequencies where (7^. has no effect. If Cc is small enough for its reactance to 
be greater than By over the frequency range affected by <7/-, JKq' in expres- 
sion 9.7a should be replaced by Bq, 
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where Eg^ — input voltage from grid to earth (Fig. 9.3) 
and — voltage developed across Zj.. 

•u„j. p f^^gk^k 

E^+S,'+Z^ 


E„], — 


_ Egi{Ba+E(,' +Zi^) 

~ R^+sT+znn^) 

Replacing this in 9.7a 


rp _ M'EgiEo' 

E„+iSo'+-Zfc(l+/«) 


9.76. 


Amplification with feedback 


= A, 


' E. 


'g2 
r 

'0l 
fiRo 


■Fa +F|)' 1 -f-/* ) 


Normal amplification without feedback = = 


_ fiRo' 


Fa+Fo'' 

The ratio loss of amplification due to feedback is therefore 

A 

A. 


I 

Replacin'^ Zj^ in 9.8a by 


Zy^l+/X) \ 

, we have 


9.8a. 


^ = 1 - 


1 +ipGfcFj, 

Ffc(lH-;^) 


(Fa+F(,')(l +ipGjFj.) 


l+iiJGfcFfc 

j 

1/ 1 V i+{^AY 


A 
A 

The loss in amplification (db.) is — 20 logm 

rF^+a:^' 


where 

and 


= - 10 logio 

a: 

B — 1-1 

Fa+F«'- 


Af! 

A, 


9.86. 


9.8c 


Expression 9.8c is plotted in Fig. 9.10 against x, 


i.e., 


F* 


to a 
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logarithmic scale for different values of JS. As x increases, i.e., 
becomes more effective as a by-pass, the loss of amplification 
decreases to zero, but -when it decreases, the loss tends to the value 
which would be realized with = 0. 

This value depends on B and is given from 9.8c as 

. 9M. 

For a particular value of the loss is increased when fx is increased, 
or or Bq' decreased. Expression 9.8d^ for a pentode amplifier 
becomes 20 logio (1 +^^jB;^), since ^ 1 and ^ R^\ 

The curves in Fig. 9.10 are generalized curves, and the frequency 
response may be determined by suitably locating (as for Figs. 9.5a 
and 9.56) a logarithmic frequency scale beneath the x scale. We 
shall illustrate this by the following example. 


loss = — 20 logic j 5 = — 20 logic 






L b^-\-Bq 





5 70 50 700 500 7000 

Frequency (c. p. s.) 

Fig. 9.10. — Generalised Curves for the Frequency Response of an a.f. Amplifier 
with Cathode Self Bias and Resistance'Capacitance Coupling. 
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i2„ == 200,000 Q, = 50,000 Q, Eg I Mi3, fi = 100, 
Bj, == 3,000 Q, Gy. = 2//F, i?o' = 166,666 

. = __i2L- = 4-65 X 10- « 

B^-\-B,' 216,666 

B = 2-395. 


When 




27r X 2 X 3,000 


= 26*5 c.p.s. 


The logarithmic frequency scale is adjusted beneath the x scale 
as in Fig. 9.10, so that 26.5 c.p.s. locates with x = I, and the fre- 
quency response due to self bias is then read by interpolating 
between the B = 2 and B == 2*5 curves. Thus at frequencies of 
20 and 50 c.p.s. the loss is approximately — 6*1 and -- 3-0 db. 
respectively. 

The value of Rj^ required for any set of operating conditions is 
obtained by drawing the n.c. load line on the characteristic 
curves and estimating by inspection the bias voltage which gives 
maximum voltage output with minimum distortion. The locus of 
operation should be over that part of the load line which makes 
equal intercepts with lines of constant grid voltage difference ; at 
the same time it must not be allowed to pass beyond the start of 
grid current. The ratio of the bias voltage, finally selected, to the 
anode current at the intersection of the load line with this bias 
voltage curve gives the required value of Rj^. In many cases 
Rj^ will be a non-standard value and it is usual to select the nearest 
standard value. For a triode amplifier it is preferable to take the 
nearest lower standard value of Rf^, since this reduces bias and takes 
the locus of operation further from the cramped low anode current 
region producing distortion. This does not necessarily apply to a 
pentode because cramping may occur at high as well as low anode 
current. The d.c. load line should be drawn for ^jc 

so much less than Rq that its effect may usually be neglected. 

The total overall frequency response, including the effect of 
and Gg, is obtained by adding the loss due to these two capacitances, 
as foimd from Figs. 9.5a and 9.56, at the appropriate frequencies. 
Some error is introduced at the low frequencies due to the assumption 
in the above analysis that the reactance of (7^ is small compared 
with Rg, but the effect will not usually be very serious and, can be 
overcome by replacing Rq' hj i?o in. the above expressions. 

9.3.5. The Effect of the Screen Decoupling Circuit on the 
Frequency Response of a Tetrode Amplifier. The screen 
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decoupling circuit of a tetrode amplifier has a capacitance to earth 
acting as a by-pass for audio frequencies. A voltage in this circuit 
(see Fig. 9.11), due to variations in screen current produced by the 
input grid voltage, tends to reduce the gain of the amplifier. Since 
the reactance of this capacitance increases with decrease of fre- 
quency, the effect is greatest at lowest frequencies, and is similar 
to that due to the rising reactance of the self-bias capacitor. For 
calculating the reduction in frequency response we shall take the 
fundamental equations for screen and anode currents, which are 
as follows : 


where 


AI, = G^AE^-VQ,AE,^GJE^ 


dl^ 

9m ’ 9s 


3Ia 

dE^ 


9a 


SJa 

dE„ 




9.9 

9.10 



Fig. 9.11. — Tetrode A.F. Amplifier with Resistance-Capacitance Coupling. 
[Note : for (7« read C/'.'l 


and 0^, G^, are similar derivatives of 1^ with respect to the 
voltages. The voltage changes and AE^ are those produced 
across the anode-cathode and screen-cathode circuit and, when 
they are caused by changes of and are in such a direction as 
to oppose the current changes, i.e., increasing Z^ and Z^ causes 
a reduction in anode and screen voltage. Hence 


AE^ = - ZlZ^Zo .... 9.11. 

AE, = - AI,Z; . . , . 9.12, 


Zg is the total impedance of the external screen circuit, 


B' 


l+jpG/B- 


where E/ — the equivalent a.c. resistance component in the screen 
circuit, which may he made up of a potential divider 
for n.c. voltages consisting of two resistances E^ and 
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i? 2 . These two resistances, in series for D.C., are in 
parallel as far as a.c. is concerned. 

— 

= the decoupling capacitance to earth in the screen 
circuit. 


Combining 9.9, 9.10, 9.11 and 9.12. 

Al,(l+G^/) = G^AE„ - GJI,Z„ 

Alo.0- +9a^o) = - - r+GA' 

■ ■ (1 +gaZo)il +G,z/) - gfia^oZs 

.( - U9m{^+GA') " 9.0 A'] 

Amphfication A (H-g„Z„)(l +GA') - ' 

When Z; = 0 

A = 9x11^0 _ 

fd'S'a^o ^a'h'^o 


14-Z '( G — 

=__i_U±^= 

i+Wg,-^) 

\ 9m J 

If Z„=i?„' = ^^. 




.9fi^' 

^ ~^9a^o> 


i+jpc;'R;+BM 


B^l+R'lG, 


D = l+iJ„'(.G 


B^+P^R/^C;'^ 

D^+P^R/^C/^ 

J? ’fd gJ^a^o 

I+S-A'. 

.n '( d 9s^n\ 


where 


But = 

9m 9s 9a 

SO that B = IA-RJqI 1 \ 

\ l+ffa^o7 
_ 1 , Rs'Gs 

' 1+?A' 


9.14a. 
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9.15a 

9.156 


This expression is identical in form to that of expression 9.8c and 
the generalized cnrves of Fig. 9.10 may be used as long as we note 
R ' R 'R 

that X is and B — i-f — The loss tends to become 

asymptotic to a value — 10 logio the frequency is decreased 

and X/ increased. 


Hence max. loss (db.) = — 20 logio 1 + p— • 9.15c. 

L RsgiBa'^Bo )_ 

9.3.6. The Effect of the Anode Decoupling Circuit on the 
Frequency Response of an A.F. Amplifier. The reactance of 
the smoothing capacitance for the h.t. supply of a mains-operated 
receiver increases with decrease of frequency, and forms a common 
coupling impedance for the a.f. stages. (An 8-aF capacitor has’ 
a reactance of 398 Q at 50 c.p.s.) Voltages may be produced in 
this reactance by low-frequency current components from the 
output stage ; other stages can likewise produce voltages, but their 
effect is much less important because current values are much 
smaller. These voltage components, if fed back to the grid of the 
output valve, or of a previous stage, via the preceding anode load 
connection to the h.t. supply, can either decrease or increase the 
overall a.p. response to the low frequencies. With RG coupling, 
the phase of the voltage is such as to cause low frequency degenera- 
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tion, if fed to the grid of the output valve, or regeneration if fed to 
the grid of the previous stage. For diode detection and one stage 
of A.F. amplification before the output valve (the a.f. ainplifiei grid 
circuit is not connected to the h.t. supply), the feedback is to the 
grid of the output valve only, and is degenerative. For two stages 
of A.F. amplification it is to the grid of the stage preceding the output 
valve as well, and the effect is predominantly regenerative. In 
extreme oases it may lead to low frequency oscillation (about 
6 to 10 c.p.s.) known as “ motorboating Regenerative feedback 
can occur with one stage of RG coupled a.f. amplification if a cumu- 
lative-grid or anode-bend detector is employed, since the grid of 
the A.i'. stage is then directly connected to the H.T. supply via the 
detector anode load resistance. For transformer-coupled a.h. stages 



Fig. 9.12. — A Resistance-Capacitance Coupled A.r. Amplifier with an Anode 
Decoupling Circuit. 


the phase of the feedback also depends on the sign of the mutual 
inductance coupling between the primary and secondary. 

To reduce this form of feedback, a resistancO'Capacitance 
decoupling filter circuit is almost always included in the anode 
circuit of each a.f. amplifier as shown by RiG^ in the diagram of 
Fig. 9.12. A similar circuit is also included in all R.F. stages, but 
resistance and capacitance values are then much smaller, about 
1,000 Q and 0.1 '[xS as compared with 5,000 Q and 2 for A.i^ 
decoupling. 

The inclusion of the decoupling circuit aiffects the frequency 
response because it forms with R^ the anode load impedance of the 
valve. It tends to raise the amplification at low frequencies. For 
example, the amplification at medium frequencies, where the 
reactances of (7^, (7^ and (7i, can be neglected, is 


* The circuit acts as a multivibrator or relaxation oscillator. 
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A ^0 

[Note that the alternative Tlievenin development (see Appendix 3a) 
is more convenient and is used here.] 

At low frequencies, assuming that the reactance of is small 
and can be neglected, 

7? I 

A 

RgRg i p 

Ra+nZ i+jpcX 

Replacing by R' we have 

Rg+Rg 


Ar iJ, 

A" R 


+ l+jpGiRi 






jpGiR^R' 

^ R^+R' 


{R,+Ro)R'Y fpC,R,R'Y 

{R^+R')RJ YR,+R') 


■pCAR'Y 

, Ri+R’ 


B^+x^ 

l+a:2 


where B = 


{Ri-\-Rn)R' 


and 

Z. Jf.+Z' -Ri+ff 

i.e., low frequency increase in amplification is 


Ai 

Dff = 




Expression 9.16c is identical with 9.8c except for the sign, and the 
curves plotted in Fig. 9.10 can be used, but the vertical scale now 
represents a gain instead of a loss of amplification. 

Since the decoupling circuit produces the opposite effect from 
that due to the self-bias capacitor, it is possible to choose values to 
cancel the loss of amplification due to the self-bias circuit. The 
conditions for exact compensation are that the values of x and the 
value^-of R for the two circuits should be equal. The former gives 
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+^0 


p nr? 

Wt? 


9. 17a 


and this fixes the position of the horizontal frequency scale. 
■ The second condition is fulfilled hy making 


1 + 


Bfe(l+yM) 


R„ 


RJig 

Ro-^R, 


5 “ 


9.176 


and this ensures that the maximum loss for the cathode circuit is 
exactly equal to the maximum gain of the anode circuit. Generally 
it will not be possible to satisfy expression 9.176 unless Rq is small 

compared with R^ and R^, 
This method of compensa- 
tion has been employed in 
the video-frequency ampli- 
fiers of television receivers 
(Section 16.8.3). It may 
also be used in tone-con- 
trol circuits when increased 
amplification is required at 
low audio frequencies. 

9.4. The Transformer 
Coupled Amplifier. 
Transformer coupling is shown in Fig. 9.13a. The resistances R^ and 
jRa Miay be included across the primary and secondary in order to 
improve the frequency response. jK^ reduces the increase of ampli- 
fication at the medium frequencies caused by the increasing reactance 
of the primary inductance, whilst R^ tends to flatten any peak in the 
high-frequency response due to resonance between the leakage 
inductance and stray capacitance across the secondary. The 
equivalent circuit of Fig, 9.136 indicates the separate impedances 
making up the transformer circuit, thus 



Fig. 9.13a , — A Transformer Coupled a.f. 
Amplifier. 


~ anode-earth capacitance of the valve 
Gp = self-capacitance of primary of the transformer 

— resistance simulating the hysteresis and eddy current losses 
in the core 

Rp = A.c. resistance of the primary winding, for all practical 
purposes this is the n.n. resistance of the nrimary winding 


T230 
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Lp “'inductance of primary 
Cyj = interwinding capacitance 
n = ratio of secondary to primary turns 

M = mutual inductance between primary and secondary = A V LpLg 
h = coupling coefficient 

Bg — A.c. resistance of the secondary winding, approximately^hj^ 
n.c. resistance of the secondary winding ^ 

Lg = inductance of secondary 
Cg = self-capacitance of secondary 
Cg = input capacitance of the next stage 
Rg — input resistance of the next stage. 



Fig. 9.136. — The Equivalent Circuit for a Transformer Coupled 
A.F. Amplifier. 


Generally (7^^;, (7^, (7^ and Rj^^ have very small effects and will 
be neglected. , For analysis it is convenient to transfer the secondary 
impedances to the primary side and include at the output a perfect 



Fig. 9.13c. — A Simplified Diagram for a Transformer Coupled 
A.r. Amplifier. 


transformer having a primary to secondary turns ratio of Ic to n. 
This is shown in Fig. 9.13c. That this circuit is equivalent to 
Fig. 9.136 can be proved by noting from Section 7.6 (Part I) that 
the impedance reflected from the secondary into the primary in 
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p an/l n id ^ ~ : where Z„ is the impedance 

senes with jKj, ana I/ 3 , IS g p 

of 0 B-,, B and Gg in parallel. Hence the total impedance aeross 
points AB in Fig. 9.136 is (neglecting Cj,, and Bj,^) 

The impedance across the same points AB m Fig. 9.13c is 




Zab = Rv'^ivh^'^ - +: 




■ . r 


but h = 


M 


V 44 


, and n 


■‘Ji 


■■ ^ '^ B,+j^,+Zg 

which is identical with 9.18. 

From Section 7.3 (Part I) the secondary voltage developed 
across Zg in Fig. 9.136 is (neglecting 0^^, G^, G^ and 




Z.ZJE 


Z,ZrB 


ZjiZ^-TZ^-\-Zi{Zi-\-Zi-\-Z^ {Zi-\-Zi){Zi~\-Zi,-\-Z^) — Zg,^ 

where E = Eab> Z^ = BpAjp{Lp — ilf), Za =jpM, 

= B^+jp(L, - M), and Z, = Zg. 

■ E ■_ • W^-Zg.E^ jj 

\Ep+wE^){Es+jpLg+Zg)+pm^ ' 

The secondary voltage, from Fig. 9.13c, is 


9.19a. 


Ea 


E, 


n Z„ 


jk^pL^{B,+Zg£E^^ 

lb 


CD 


k Bg-\-Zg 


hi' 

jk^pL,+(Rs+Z„)^i 


z 


AB 


9.196. 


= j^^pZgEj^js 

{jpEg + Ps + Z^Zab 
Replacing 21^ in the above by 9.18 and noting that knpL^ = pM 

jpMZgEjjs 


Ea = 


{Bp +jpLp){Bg +Zg +jpLg) +p^M^ 
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Expression 9.196 is therefore identical to 9.19(Z, so that Fig. 9.13c 
is the correct equivalent of Fig. 9.136. 

A further simplification is possible since k in a well-designed 
transformer is very nearly unity, and it may be assumed such in 
all cases except in the term for the leakage inductance L^{1 ■— k^). 
In any practical case all the transformer circuit constants can be 
measured by suitable d.c. and a.c. bridge methods. Thus the 
primary and secondary winding resistances i?p and can be 
measured with d.c., and the primary inductance can be measured 
on a suitable a.c. bridge by noting the inductance across the primary 
terminals. If the transformer is directly coupled to the anode of 
a valve, should be measured with the rated D.c. current flowing 
in the primary, or a commensurate d.c. current in the secondary 
when this is more convenient. The leakage inductance L^{1 — k^) 
is the inductance across the primary terminals when the secondary 
is short-circuited. 

The frequency response and amplification of a transformer stage 
is best calculated by dividing the pass range into three frequency 
bands, as was done for the RO coupled stage. 

For the medium frequencies, leakage and primary inductance 


in Fig. 9.13c can be neglected, and Zg may be replaced by which 
R R^ 

has a value of because the reactance of and Cg is negligible. 



Fig. 9.14a. — The Transformer Coupled a.f. Amplifier at Medium Frequencies. 


The equivalent circuit is shown in Fig. 9.14a, the valve-generated 
voltage, slope resistance and primary shunt resistance R^ being 
converted according to Thevenin’s Theorem (Appendix 3a). The 
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Rewriting the above in terms of maximum possible amplification, 
njjiRx 


where pi = 


npi 


and R' = 

Ra+R^ 


1 


9,206 


■ ' ■ R^r 

n~ 

.ji 

K+i J 


The similarity between expressions 9.206 and 9.2c can be noted 
and Fig. 9.6 is applicable when nf.i replaces jn. An important 

Ri. 

point is that maximum is realized when i?i and are infinite. 

From the point of view of maximum amplification it is preferable 
to dispense with them. They also reduce the anode load impedance 
and therefore tend to increase distortion ; their inclusion is only 



Fig. 9,146. — The Transformer Coupled a.f. Amplifier at Low FrcipiencicK. 


justified for the purpose of improving low- and high-frequency 
response. 

At low frequencies the reactance of the leakage inductance and 
secondary capacitance can be neglected, but L.^ must be taken into 

R I 7? 

account as its reactance is comparable with with which 

it is ifi parallel. The equivalent circuit is that of Fig. 9.146. Low- 
frequency amplification is 



, 9.21a 
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t I -^s+-^2A • 






,/RgJ-R^'^ 

I 'M.2 i 




nil'-— 
^ ^.2 


-^a'(-®s+-®2 


J2.+J?2 


where J?; = resistance of R^' and 


Hence 


'i^5 + -^2i? • 


in parallel and 


= . /I 


where x 


The loss of amplification at low frequencies in decibels is 


20 logi 


- 10 logic ( 1 


- 10 logic ( 1 


9.22&, 


and a universal curve of loss against x, i.e. to a logarithmic 

Ri 

scale is identical with that of Fig. 9.5a. The same method is 
employed for finding the frequency response for particular values 
of Xi and R^ as was adopted for the RC coupling, viz., a logarithmic 

R 

frequency scale is located so that / = is immediately below 

a; = 1 in Fig. 9.5a. From this curve we note that the low-frequency 

R -\-R 

response is best when is small, i.e., when R^' or ^ , or both 

71 

are small. Since for maximum and minimum distortion 
Ri should be greater than R^, this leads directly to the conclusion 
that a low R^^ valve should be used. A disadvantage possessed by 
this type of valve is that it usually requires a high I^, and this 
increases transformer core saturation and reduces The use of 
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a BC coupling to the transformer, as described in Section 9.5, 

offers a solution to this difficulty. _ 

The equiyalent circuit for the high-frequency range is shomi 

Ra. T ' ^ 





— /\/\/yv' — — A/wv' f 


—vAAAr-^ 

Ri 

R2&t - 

- Jb 

—jj-Ri 



Ra+Rl ^ 

i 


fCD 


Fig. 9 . 14 c.— The Transformer Coupled Amplifier at High FrcMiuoiic.ios. 

in Fig 9.14:C. The primary inductive reactance has little eflect, 
but the leakage inductance and total stray capacitance fy across 
the secondary now have considerable influence. The amplification is 

TTk 




r^2i 
nfj, — - 

1 +jpO s^2i 


where = Lp{l — Jo^) 


R 

n'^ 


'2t 






Aj ^ — 


nfjL 


9.23a. 


\ • 

^ the resonant pulsance of L^' and n^Og and 


Let po = 
-^0 “ 


VLJGg'n^ 


then 


^ P.0 

Aji = 


nfji' 


14 


■®2< 




" Rg Xq 


Po 

“ I B.t 

L Xo ^ n^l 
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Ra+^ 




/ I 

" . R, 


Pol Xo 


Owing to the series resonance of L^' and C/ there may be a gain 
or a loss at /o, and it is preferable to express the response as 

I A 1 

Amplification = 20 logio 


* 9 

72,2 Ao 


= 10 logi 


When expression 9.24 has a positive sign an increase in amplification 
is obtained at high frequencies, whereas if it has a negative sign 
there is loss of amplification relative to the medium frequency 
amplification. 

It is difficult to produce a series of generalized curves from 

f 

expression 9.24 because there are three independent variables ~ ; 

Jo 

— — and The amplification (or loss) when / = /o is, how- 
Ao 

ever, a valuable guide to the high frequency response, and Klipsch ^ 
has suggested a convenient method of graphing 9.24 when / = /q. 

p , i?g Xo 


He joins points of 


— and — giving constant loss (— ) and 


amplification (+), as illustrated by the full line curves in Fig. 9.15. 
For convenience, both parameters are plotted to a tangent scale. 




tan y gives y = 45"^, and 


= OQ gives 
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y ~ 90°. Hence the first point is half-way between 0 and cxd. It 
is important to note that /„ is not the frequency of maximum 
amplification, which is determined by the ratio of the two parameters, 

and always occurs at a frequency lower than /„. The 

■D r \ 


»2 

dotted-line curves in Eig. 9.15 join points of constant ratio 




The latter also governs the general shape of the high-frequency 
response ; a low ratio means that the frequency for maximum 




Ipiil 


iSHniS 


0-2 0-4 0^6 0’8 / 

^Zt 


7'5 Z 3 4-5 7/02000 


Fig. 9.15.— Loss or Gain in Frequency Response of a Transformer Coupled a.f. 
Amplifier at the Resonant Frequency of Leakage Inductance and Secondary 
Stray Capacitance. 

Full Lines: Loss (-) or Gain (+) of Amplification (db.). 

Bashed Lines : Constant Ratios of — - — . 
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amplification is close to fo, maximum amplification is very little 
greater than amplification at /o, and cut-oif above fo is not rapid ; 
i.e., the response is generally flat. The converse is also true ; a high 


-^2 


ratio of 




JO 


means a more peaked high frequency response with 


It 

sharper cut-off. This is to be expected since | is the series 


resistance element in the series resonant circuit, while 




is a parallel 


resistance element. 

To illustrate the use of the curves we shall find values of and 
R 2 t to give an amplification of +2 db. at/o and a loss not exceeding 
— 2 db. at 50 c.p.s., when the transformer and valve characteristics 
are as follows : 


= 100 H, R^ = 500 Q, R^ = 5000 13, ^ = 3, L^' = 0-3 H, 

/o = 8 kc/s, ju = 30, R^ = 10,000 Q. 

R R 

Low frequency response; since R^ == Rp+ - - n - ^ - ^ , Ra cannot 

exceed the value for R^ = oo, i.e., 10,500 Q. Hence Ri in expres- 

R ' R 

sion 9.225, which consists of R^\ and in parallel, must 

7 % 

be less than 10,500 Q. Now = 27r x 50 x 100 = 31,400 i3, 
and if we take the maximum possible value of Ri, we have 
Xi 31,400 


Ri 10,500 


= 3. From Fig. 9.5a we find the loss for x = Z as 


— 0*5 db., and this is the maximum possible. Hence, whatever 
value of Ri is fixed by high-frequency response, the loss at 50 c.p.s. 
will always be less than 0*5 db. High-frequency response ; the 

Rc:+^^ 

curve for +2 db. gain is ABC in Fig. 9.15 and any values of 




R. 


Xo 


and lying on this curve satisfy the amplification requirement 

at /o. Since the most level high-frequency response may be con- 
sidered as desirable, we need to choose the lowest ratio value of 
Rzf 




7 ? 


This, from Fig. 9.15, is seen to be about 4.6 and we will 
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select 5. The latter intersects ABC at two points, ^4% == ^ a-nd 

ro ,^1-0 

B -^a' + — i 

“ ' 2 

1-7 and — ^ = 0-6 and 0-34. Both the ratios for — are 

Xo 

jK 

possible since the maximum value of -^a'+~2 10,500+5,75 

jlj ' I ^.S' 

= 11,055 Q, Z„ = 2jr X 8,000 X 0-3 = 16,080 Q and 

-A.0 


must 


not therefore exceed 0-738. For maximum medium frequency 
it 

amplification i?„' and require to be as high as possible. Wo will 

'fl “ 


P / 1 

JS. ^72,2 

therefore choose *-5^ = 3 and — 

TlfX.Q -A-o 


0-6. This gives 


i?2^ = 3n^Xo = 27 X 15,080 = 407,000 Q 
Ba'+^ = 0-6Zo = 9050 Q 


== 8,495 Q 




= 39,800 Q. 

Amplification at the medium frequencies is 
^ 'fif^R i 








= 59-9. 


Thus values for Rx and i?2^ 39,800 Q and 0*407 M.Q satisfy the 

frequency response requirements with the particular valve and 
transformer constants given, and amplification at medium 
frequencies is 59-9. 

9,5. The RC Coupled Transformer Amplifier. Consider- 
able advantages are gained if the n.c. anode current component is 
by-passed from the transformer primary. Core material of high 
permeability may be used and the size of transformer for a given 
primary inductance reduced. This leads to a lower leakage induct- 
ance and secondary capacitance, with consequent improvement in 
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high-frequency response. A resistance or l.f. choke may be 
employed to carry the n.c. current component, the former is prefer- 
able on account of cost, saving of space and absence of iron, which 
may cause distortion or pick-up hum. Slightly less amplification 
is generally obtained from the resistance because of the lower 
D.c. anode voltage and consequently lower [z and higher 

In the typical circuit of Fig. 9.16, the transformer is shown with 
separated primary and secondary, but auto-transformer action with 
increased amplification can be obtained by connecting the earthed 
end of the secondary, point J5, to the anode end of the primary, 
point A . The formulae developed in Section 9.4 for high and medium 
frequency response are unaffected by the coupling capacitance (7^, 
since at these frequencies its reactance is negligible in comparison 



Fig. 9,16. — The RQ Transformer Coupled A.r. Amplifier. 


with other components. At low frequencies the reactance of 0^ 
may become comparable with Xj. and the amplification in expres- 


sion 9.215 is modified by replacing by to 


/ 1 1 1 

r (b' v ^ \{^s+s,A -1 


‘ '^jpGc . 

nu—^ 

Rg+B2t Rs+R2i 

Vp.'Y rXo'po' , bm+b,,) p,'-\ 
\pj \p p] 
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where =P«'^p ~ '^Jc~ 

VX/pOg 0 

» / 1 -^s+-®2< 


, R^-\-B .2i _ Rg -\-R‘2 tfpo'\^ _ ^ 


The gain (+) or loss (— ) in decibels relative to is 
20 logic I ^ 1 


= 10 log. 


-®s+-^2i_ 


•®s+^2i 


212 r 
+ • 


yi(_^on^ 

;/U+^2. 


The above expression is seen to be similar in form to that of 

expression 9.24, and Fig. 9.16 may be used for calculating the loss 

or gain at the low frequency /»' by considering the vertical axis as 

R ' R -\-R. 

scaled in terms of and the horizontal in terms of 

The values of Rq and R^ for a particular low- and high-frequency 
response* at /o' and /o can be obtained as follows : Suppose both 
high- and low-frequency responses at /o and /o' are required to be 
+2 db. above the amplification at medium frequencies ; curve ABC 

7? '4-:?** 

in Fig. 9.15 gives pairs of values of - - and p , satisfying 

JL 0 U “A 0 

R ' 

the high-frequency response requirement. Pairs of values of J\ 

A 0 

R I R., 

and ~ ^^~r corresponding to the high-frequency response pairs are 

calculated and plotted on a separate transparent sheet scaled 
according to a tangent law in the same manner as Fig. 9.15. This 

f -|~jR 

curve now represents values of — and — which satisfy the 

A.0 "fl Aq 

high-frequency response condition of -f-2 db., and it is placed on 
top of Fig. 9.15. The point of intersection of the first curve on the 
transparent sheet with the + 2 db. curve ABC gives values of R^' 
Rg-{~R2 

— ^^ 2 — » which satisfy both high- and low-frequency response 
simifitaneously. If the curve does not intersect ABC the chosen 
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values of response cannot be realized. A compromise is, however, 
usually possible giving responses within 1 db. of those required. 

It should be noted that there is an upper limit to the value of 
jRo because it carries the d.c. anode current component, and it is 

It It 

generally inadvisable to exceed about 3i2^. ^ 

■^a I “^0 

must be made up bearing this limitation in mind. 

9.6. Tone Control Circuits. 

9.6.1. Introduction.^* ® Usually an a.f. amplifier is designed 
to have as little attenuation distortion as possible, but there are 
occasions when control of frequency response is desirable, and tone 
control circuits are then included to allow variation of amplification 
at the high and at the low frequencies as compared with the medium 
frequencies. 

High-frequency attenuation is useful when interference, due 
either to an adjacent frequency transmission or to noise, is experi- 
enced. It is also advantageous for suppressing needle scratch from 
gramophone records. Noise interference may be caused by atmo- 
spherics or by electrical apparatus connected to the mains supply 
wiring. Reproduction is characterized by a mellow tone, which 
becomes muffied if attenuation is severe. High-frequency intensifica- 
tion is of service, when receiving a powerful local station, in com- 
pensating for loss of the high-frequency sidebands due to the 
selectivity of the r.f. and i.f. tuned circuits. An average broadcast 
receiver often attenuates severely modulation sideband frequencies 
exceeding 3 kc/s, and reproduction from the higher pitch instruments 
in an .orchestral programme may lose its character or be absent 
from the output imless there is discrimination by the a.f. amplifier 
in favour of the high frequencies. Reproduction with marked high- 
frequency intensification is usually described as brilhant. 

Low-frequency attenuation is often helpful in combating the 
tendency to muffled reproduction when severe high-frequency 
attenuation is necessary to eliminate interference. Low-frequency 
intensification relative to other frequencies leads to more balanced 
reproduction as volume is reduced. The characteristics of the 
average ear are such that a general reduction in the levels of all 
frequencies appears to reduce the output of lower frequencies 
(50 to 200 c.p.s.) to a much greater extent than the medium fre- 
quencies (1,000 to 3,000 c.p.s.). Thus for an output volume of 
about 6 dynes/sq. cm.® (intensity level of 90 db.) at each frequency 
(this corresponds to a very loud radio receiver output) balanced 
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reproduction is obtained and all frequencies appear of very nearly 
equal loudness, whereas for an output volume of 0-02 dynes/sq. cm. 
(intensity level 40 db.), frequencies below 100 c.p.s. are not beard, 
i.e., the output is below the threshold of audibility ; at 1,000 c.p.s. 
the output appears to be 40 db. louder than at 100 c.p.s. Eor 
this same intensity level, viz., 40 db., there is a progressive dectreasc 
in loudness level as the frequency is increased above 2,000 c.p.s. 
Owing to limitations on needle movement, the low-frequency 
components in gramophone recordings are attenuated (about 15 db.) 
and low-frequency intensification in the a.f. amplifier can be used 
to compensate for this. It is also an aid in mitigating the effect of 
inadequate output transformer primary inductance and loudspeaker 
baffle area, but care must then be exercised to prevent overloading 
of the output stage. 

Eor certain purposes it may be necessary to amplify or suppress 
a comparatively narrow band of audio frequencies ; e.g., telegraphic 
communication generally calls for a very narrow pass range (about 
i50 c.p.s.) in the neighbourhood of 1,000 c.p.s. This band-pass 
characteristic is secured by the use of tuned circuits in the a.p. 
amplifier. Similar circuits arranged to perform the opposite function 
are occasionally employed to suppress heterodyne interference from 
an adjacent transmission, and needle scratch in gramophone 
reproduction. 

9.6.2. Types of Tone Control Circuits. Tone control 
circuits require the use of reactances in order to obtain variable 
frequency response, and almost always involve a reduction in the 
general level of amplification. A valve associated with these circuits 
should not, therefore, be primarily intended as an amplifier but 
should be considered as a tone controller, the desired a.f. amplifica- 
tion being obtained in other stages. Parallel or series resonant 
circuits, except for special purposes, are undesirable unless they are 
heavily damped. If in a parallel circuit of R, L and (7, the parallel 


resistance R is 



damped oscillations may be set up by 


shock excitation from transients in the a.f. signal. In practice, 
owing to the series resistance of L, it is found that as long as 

R < reproduction is not seriously impaired by hangover ” 


or '' ringing When tuned circuits are employed, the parallel 
resonant type is to be preferred to the series ; the latter has a 
reduced impedance at resonance, thus tending to cause amplitude 
distortion in its associated triode valve anode circuit. A tetrode 
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valve has aii optimum anode load impedance, and amplitude dis- 
tortion increases for impedances greater or less than this value, so 
that series or parallel circuits produce much the same effect. 

Tone control circuits depending on variation of anode load 
impedance, as distinct from the potential divider type, are less 
effective in the anode circuit of a triode than of a tetrode, because 
the former has a much lower slope resistance. In all types it is 
preferable to use capacitance rather than inductance elements. 
The inductance element is, as a rule, more costly, has a much higher 
resistance component, is liable to pick up hum and interference 
voltages, and has stray capacitance. 

Control of tone may be in steps, by variation of the reactance 
element, or it may be continuously variable, the resistance element 
being adjustable. In some cases ® the A.r. signal voltage may be 
passed to three separate amplifiers. One amplifies all frequencies 
equally, the second contains a low-pass filter which accepts only 
the low frequencies (below about 250 c.p.s.), and the third uses 
a high-pass filter to accept the high frequencies (above 2,000 c.p.s.). 
The outputs of the three amplifiers may be combined in a single 
loudspeaker, or may be fed to separate loudspeakers specially 
designed to cover the desired frequency range. Separate adjustment 
of a potentiometer in each amplifier enables almost any required 
tonal balance to be obtained. 

Negative feedback, with frequency selective feedback circuits, 
can also be used to provide tone control. Thus, if there is maximum 
feedback in the range of medium frequencies, the result is equivalent 
to an intensification of the low and high frequencies. 

9.6.3. High-Frequency Attenuation. Control of the higher 
audio frequencies is possible prior to the a.f. amplifier, and variable 
selectivity in the i.f. amphfier (see Section 7.7, Part I) can be used 
for high-frequency tone control as well as for discriminating against 
undesfred signals. Reduced coupling between the i.r. tuned circuits 
causes high-frequency attenuation, and overcoupling, producing 
double-humped frequency response, causes high-frequency intensi- 
fication. 

In an a.f. amplifier high-frequency attenuation can be obtained 
by adding a capacitance in parallel with the anode load resistance. 
Its effect is identical with that of stray capacitance in Fig., 9.4a. 
The loss of amplification for given values of Bq, Rg and Ui+^Tg, 
where Cx is the additional control capacitance, can be read from 
Fig. 9.56 as explained in Section 9.3.1. Variation of the high- 
frequency loss (in actual fact it is a variation in the maximum 
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amplification at the medium frequencies) is achieved by varying 
the load resistance Increase of increases the high-frequency 
attenuation by increasing the amplification at the medium fre- 
quencies. A similar effect could be achieved by including a suitable 
inductance between the anode of Fi and the junction of and 
Ce in. Fig. 9.3, or in series with between the anode of Fj and the 
jrmction of Bg and the grid of Fa. Series resonance of Cg and 
would be damped by the grid leak resistance, Bg. With the first 
connection, increase of B^ decreases the high-frequency attenuation, 
and with the second, tone control is achieved by variation of Rg, 
increase of Rg reducing the high-frequency loss. Stray capacitance 
across Rg may produce a series resonance peak in the frequency 
response at a high audio frequeney ; its effect is similar to that of 
leakage inductance and stray capacitance in the transformer coupled 
amplififtr (Section 9.4). Other disadvantages of using inductance 
control are listed in 9.6.2. 

9.6.4. High-Frequency Intensification. Increase of fre- 
quency response at the high audio frequencies can be obtained with 
either of the two circuits shown in Figs. 9.17a and 176. Analysing 
Fig. 9.17a by means of Th4venin’s Theorem, we have for the amplifi- 
cation at medium frequencies : 






if the reactances of (7^ and are negligible. At the high frequencies 

A iJ.{Rg-\-jpL^)R^ 

‘ 


Thus 


where R == 



9.27a 


The increase in amplification at the high frequencies expressed 
in decibels is therefore 


+ 10 logio 



= + 10 log 


l+rc2 


. 9.276 
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Fig. 9.17a. — Circuit for Increasing High Frequency Response. 


We may note that tone control, by varying Rg, is again obtained 
actually by reducing the amplification at the medium frequencies. 

Maximum amplification, is realized at the highest 

-^a ‘ -^0 

audio frequencies and is independent of B, Increased high-fre- 



quency intensification is obtained by decreasing Rg. A series of 
curves of gain at high frequencies relative to the medium frequencies 

X 

is plotted in Kg. 9.18 against x, i.e., to a logarithmic scale for 

Kg 

selected values of B. The horizontal x scale is converted to fre- 

R 

quency by locating /i = —A- with x = 1, thus if B„ = 50,000 Q, 

Rq = 200,000 Q, Rg = 40,000 Q\ Li — 3 H, frequency response is 

read from the curve for B = 0*5, and ^ = 2,120 c.p.s. 

is located with x = 1. Amplification at 5,000 and 10,000 c.p.s. is 
+4*5 and -1-5*5 db. respectively. 
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It may be observed in the above example that the a.c./d.o. loa^ 

resistance ratio I ’ cmtimt voltag 

cannot be obtained from the tone control valve if distortion (se 
Section 9.3.3) is to be small. 



Frequency (c.p.s) 

Fiq. 9.18. — Generalised Curves of High Frequency Intensification Circuits. 


For 


and 


the circuit of Fig. 9.176 




= 




(■Ra+-Ro)(^^^^o+ 1 +j^G\Rl 

_ 1 ~\-jpCiRx 
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where again i? = 72^-1- 




or 


20 logio 



= +10 logio 



= +10 logio 


JR 

where x = and B 
-^1 


It 

E+B^' 


1+x^ 

i+{Bxy-' 


9.28 


Expression 9.28 is identical with 9.276 and the curves in Eig. 9.18 

JR 

are therefore again applicable, the horizontal x, i.e., scale being 

Ai 


converted to frequency by locating /i = — with x = 1. Thus 

for the same values of R^, etc., as in the previous example, 
72, =80,000 n and = 0*00094 ^F, 75 = 0*5, /i = 2,120 c.p.s., 
and the frequency response is identical with that of the first circuit 
having an inductance element. A disadvantage of this circuit 
compared with that of Fig. 9.17a is that overall amplification is 
reduced in the ratio of R to 1, maximum amplification at the high 
frequencies being equal to amplification at the medium frequencies 
for the inductance element. For the component values listed above 
there is a loss of 6 db. in overall amplification with the capacitance 
element ; on the other hand, the a.c./d.c. load resistance ratio is 
higher at the medium frequencies. 

9.6.5. Low-Frequency Attenuation. Reduced amplification 
of the low audio frequencies can be obtained either by reducing the 
coupling capacitance 0^, or the self '-bias capacitance Gj^ in Fig. 9.3. 
Figs. 9.5a and 9.10 enable the frequency response for selected com- 



Fig. 9.19. — A Circuit for Producing Low Frequency Attenuation- 
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ponent values, or vice versa, to be estimated rapidly. A circuit also 
produciug low-frequency attenuation is shown in Fig. 9.19 ; variation 
of the resistance i?i controlling the frequency at which attenuation 
sets in. At medium frequencies, amphfication is 

, _ iW-Ro 


and at low frequencies, assuming that the reactance of is so small 
that it can be neglected (the analysis becomes unduly complicated 
if this is not done) 




/iHo 


jpLy 




9.29 



where R = -Ri+ p , p 
» -^0 


and low-freqneney loss is 


-20 logio 


A 



9.30. 


The above expression is identical with 9.4c, so that the curve in 

R 

Fig. 9.oa gives the frequency response by locating /i = c.p.s. 

with X = 1. There is a possibility of parallel resonance at a high 
audio frequency due to stray capacitance across Li. 

9.6.6. Low-Frequency Intensification. Increased amplifica- 
tion of the low frequencies relative to medium and high frequencies 



Fig. 9.20. — Circuit for Increasing Low Frequency Response. 

can be accomplished by the circuit shown in Fig. 9.20. At the 
medium frequencies 
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4 

fiRoRi 





- 

where 

Ro 

R.Rg 



A 

_ /liRo' 

,n , i 

R,+Ro' ' ^^jpC\ 

. 9,31. 



Fig. 9.21. — Generalized Curves for Low Frequency Intensification Circuits. 
Inei’ease in amplification at low frequencies is 


+20 logic 


u,,. 


1 +- 


= +101ogi 


a;' 


9.32 


1 + 


c 
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Jt R It ' 

where x = pCiRi, ^ ^ ~ i? 

Curves are plotted in Jig. 9.21 of amplification in decibels against 
a; for selected values of B, and the frequency response is read 


by locating /i 


with X = 1. Thus if R^ = 50,000 Q, 


27cCiRx 

i?o = 200,000 Q, Rg = I Mi3, R^ = 40,000 Q, and = 0-008 /liF, 
106 

f — = 497 c.p.s. is registered with a: = 1 

6-28 X 40,000 X 0.008 ^ "" 


and frequency response is obtained from the curve for £ = 0-5 (the 
nearest curve to the actual value of B = 0-51). Thus the incx^ease 
in amphfication at 50 and 100 c.p.s. is +5*8 and +5*5 db. 
respectively. 

Yet another method of obtaining increased amplification at low 
frequencies is by a suitable choice of anode decoupling RC values 
as described in Section 9.3.6. 

9.6.7. Response confined to a Band of Audio Frequencies. 

When a receiver is intended for telephonic communication, its audio 
frequency range can with advantage be confined to a band from 
250 to 2,750 c.p.s. This comparatively narrow band contains 
almost all the frequency components . necessary for good intelligi- 
bility, and at the same time tends to eliminate undesired frequencies 
due to hum, atmospherics, etc. As a rule a correctly terminated 
filter (J?a == 600 i2) is inserted in the A.r. amplifier ; design pro- 
cedure for this is beyond the scope of the book and reference should 
be made to Bibliography Nos. 13 and 14. 

Frequency response limited to a very narrow band (about 
±50 c.p.s.) in the neighbourhood of 1,000 c.p.s. is quite often 
employed in communication receivers for telegraph operation. The 
narrow pass-band may be achieved by the use of a double-tuned iron- 
cored transformer with critical coupling between primary and 
secondary. The frequency response is similar to that for i.r. 
double-tuned coupled circuits, and the curves of Fig. 7.7 (Part I) 
can be used either to estimate the performance for given values of 
primary and secondary inductance, capacitance and Q, and the 
mutual inductance betvreen the circuits, or to calculate component 
values for a given performance. An average value Q for iron-cored 
inductances is 5, but by special design, such as thinner iron lamina- 
tions, it may be raised to 20. The factors influencing the Q of 
iron-cored coils have been examined in considerable detail by 
Arguimbau who found that Q reaches a maximum value of 
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ipjSAx 

at a particular frequency of 

f, = IIpcpS 

Art'^AizdN SAol 



9.33 


9.34a. 


S.lOVf 


9.346 


where d = thickness of laminations in cms. 

Pi = resistivity of lamination material in ohms per c.c. 

Pc = resistivity of copper winding in ohms per c.c. 

^ _ effective coil window area (total cross-sectional 

4 ~ area of winding window in sq. cm.) 

d = diameter of wire. 

N = number of turns of copper. 

A = cross-sectional area of magnetic path in sq. cm. 
a = stacking factor of iron (the ratio of effective area of 
core iron to inside area of coil tube, allowance is to 
be made for lamination insulation). 
t == average length of one turn of winding. 

I == mean length of magnetic flux path. 

AiJi = incremental permeability of magnetic material. 


In determining the above expressions it is assumed that the 
A.c. flux density is very small, i.e., hysteresis loss is small, that 
skin effect of the copper in the winding, leakage flux and eddy 
currents between laminations are negligible, and that resonance is 
remote. The following conclusions are reached by an examination 
of expressions 9.33, 9.34a and 9.346 : 

(1) Multiplication of overall dimensions by a factor r ” increases 

f 

Q(max) to and decrease /a to 

(2) Decrease of lamination thickness, 6, increases 

quite in the same proportion as d is decreased, because 

the stacking factor, a, is altered) and increases /i. 

(3) When the winding area is not fully occupied {S is reduced), 

Qimax) is decreased and /i increased. 

(4) When the core is loosely stacked (a reduced) Q^^ax) i® 

decreased and /i increased. 

(5) Increase of core cross-sectional area increases 

decreases /i, but the change in A is offset by a similar 
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change in t. Doubling A only increases about 

1-25 times. 

(6) Decrease of core material resistivity, pi, decreases 

and /i. 

(7) Increase of winding material resistivity, pc, decreases 

and increases /i. 

(8) Increase of air gap in a given design has no effect on <9(, 

but decreases fiiiApi, is increased. If the core carries 
p.c. current, A/x, may be increased by increase of air gap. 

The value of Q obtained at a frequency, /, can be 
expressed in terms of f and /x as follow.s : 


Q = 


2 Q. 


(max) 


fJjL 

/.+/ 


9.35 


For a Q of 5, and = 1,000 c.p.s., frequency response for 
critical coupling is (see Fig. 7.7.) about 1 db. and 7 db. down at 
100 and 200 c.p.s. respectively off-tune from 1,000 c.p.s., whilst 
for Q = 20, /y = 1,000 c.p.s., the losses at the same frequencies 
are 18 and 30 db. respectively. When reduced overall amphfi- 
cation can be considered, greater selectivity is possible by using 
couplings less than critical. For example, at one-half critical 
coupling, the losses in the first case are increased to 4 and 11*5 db. 
respectively, but overall amplification is reduced by 2 db. 

9.6.8. Elimination of a Narrow Band of Frequencies. 
The elimination of a narrow band of frequencies in the A.n. range 
is sometimes used for reducing needle scratch in the reproduction of 
gramophone records (the predominant frequency is about 11 kc/s), 
and also for reducing heterodyne whistle interference (about 9 kc/s) 
from an adjacent channel transmission. A possible circuit is shown 
in Fig. 9,22. 



Fig. 9.22. — Circuit for Eliminating a Narrow Band of Audio Frequencies. 
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The amplification at frequencies far removed from resonance is 

A — 

" i2a+i2o' . 


where iJo' 

and at other frequencies 

A 




-®i+i 


Ll, - ~ 
V pGiJ 


K+K' HgRp J 

\+Rr /p<^j 

At resonance, amplification is minimum and given by 

[jlRq jRi 


A. 


^a^o' p 


The ratio of to amplification at any particular frequency is 
_ R„+R,'^ p) 


Ri+j{pL: 


2>c.) 


Rl \Pr P/ 


B+iQ(^^ - i) 


l+jQ(x 


r 


9.33 


where R" 


R^+Ro'^ 


^ • JR =— O = 

y/Lfi, ’ Rr R. 


and X — — = ^ 

Pr /r 

The loss relative to A„ is 


20 log 


A^ 


B^+Q^ 


= - 10 logi 




1 +6 




9.34. 


There are three possible variables, jB, Q and x, in 9.34, and a single 
series of generalized frequency response curves cannot be produced. 
Representative curves showing the effect of varying B for constant 
Qj and vice versa, are plotted hi Fig. 9.23 against x, A similar 
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logarithmic frequency scale with /, = registered against 

a: = 1 enables frequency response for particular component values 
to be read. Thus if = 50,000 Q, = 200,000 13, = 1 MI3, 

3?! = 10,000 13, § = 10 and /, = 9 kc/s the frequency scale is 
registered at 9 kc/s as shown and frequency response read from 
the curve Q = 10, B — 5 (this is nearest to the actual value of 
B ~ 4-85), i.e., maximum loss at 9 kc/s is very nearly 14 db., whilst 
at 8 (or 10-1) kc/s and 7 (or 11-6) kc/s the loss is 7-2 and 3 db. 
respectively. The curves show quite clearly that Q controls the 



Fig. 9.23. — Generalized Curves for Narrow Band Elimination Circuit. 


shape of the frequency response and B the maximum loss at the 
resonant frequency. 

9.6.9, Combined Volume and Tone Control. Attempts 
have been made to overcome the lack of tonal balance as the loud- 
speaker average sound intensity is reduced (due to a greater apparent 
reduction in the low and high a.f. components) by linking the 
volume and tone control action. One of the simplest and earliest 
methods was by means of a parallel resonant circuit ^ (tuned to 
about 50 c.p.s.) or a series resonant circuit ^ (tuned to about 
1,000 c.p.s.) connected to a fixed tapping point on the volume 
control potentiometer. As this point is approached by the slider 
of the potentiometer, low-frequency response is intensified (by the 
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parallel resonant circuit) or medium-frequency response is reduced 
(by the series resonant circuit). This method has the disadvantage 
that frequency response is not exactly related to the sound output 
as should be the case for correct tone- volume compensation. Com- 
bined volume and tone control can be realized by ganging the 
volume potentiometer and the resistance tone-control element. 
A separate tone control is, however, generally preferable since best 
tonal balance depends on site conditions (size and furnishing of 
room, signal-to-noise ratio, etc.), and is, to a large extent, a matter 
of personal taste. 
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CHAPTER 10 


THE POWER OUTPUT STAGE 

10.1. Introduction. The audio frequency outjjut stage of 
a receiver differs from the other stages in that maximum power, 
as distinct from maximum voltage, is required from its anode circuit. 
This, usually entails a definite relationship between the output load 
and the valve internal resistance, though the optimum load resistance 
is not determined only by maximum power but also by distortion 
considerations. Normally the optimum load is taken as that value 
of resistance which gives maximum output power for a total harmonic 
distortion of 5%. 

. Two types of valves are used, the triode and the beam tetrode 
or pentode, and each has its particular advantages. The output 
load may be supphed from a single valve, or a pair operating in 
push-pull, the particular features of the latter being (if matched 
valves, having identical characteristics are employed) can- 
cellation of even harmonics, and zero d.o. polarization in the out- 
put transformer. Neither of these features is possessed by a pair 
of valves in parallel, and the only advantage of the parallel con- 
nection is that the equivalent generator internal resistance is 
halved. ' When a single valve supplies the output stage, it is usually 
biased to the centre of the straight part of its characteristic ; 
this is not essential in push-pull stages, and in order to economize 
in current consumption both valves may be biased to the bend of 
their Ig^Eg characteristic. Even harmonic distortion is produced in 
each valve, but' is cancelled by the push-pull connection. The first 
method is known as Class A operation and the second as Class B 
operation. There is also a third method, known as Class AB, which, 
together with the second method, is discussed in Section 10.8. 
Inverse or negative feedback from the output stage is employed to 
reduce amphtude and frequency distortion and to damp loudspeaker 
resonances, and details of the various forms of feedback circuits 
are given in Section 10.10. 

10.2. Conditions for Maximum Power Output.^® In order 
to calcidate the load for maximum output power, some assumption 
of the form of the characteristics must be made. For con- 
venience we shall consider a triode having a series of straight equally- 

spaced parallel lines, of slope ^ equal to the reciprocal of the valve 
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internal resistance The line OA in Fig. 10.1 is the boundary 
curve for Eg = 0, beyond which the valve may not operate unless 
the previous stage has been designed to supply the necessary power 
absorbed by grid current. 

The analysis can also be applied to a tetrode, but the valve 
resistance B^ must then be taken as the value obtained from the 
boundary curve OA, and is not the normal valve slope resistance 
obtained with high anode voltage. 

Five possible cases have to be considered, for all of which neither 
grid current nor distortion are permitted. The first has fixed a. c. 
input voltage to the grid, the second has fixed d.c. anode voltage 
and no limitations on n.c. anode current or a.c. input grid voltage. 
The third case is the same as the second except that the maximum 
D.c. power dissipation at the anode is fixed, i.e., maximum d.c. 
anode current, is fixed. The fourth has fixed d.c. power dissipation, 
but D.c. anode current and voltage can be varied so. long as their 
product is constant. The fifth apphes all the results to the practical 
form of triode characteristic, curved at low anode currents. 

This means that there is a minimum value of anode current, below 
which the valve must not be operated if distortion is to be small, 
and also that the straight part produced {MA in Fig. 10.26) of the 
boundary line does not pass through the origin but a point corre- 
sponding to an anode voltage of e. 

Case 1. Grid current and distortion zero, fixed A.C. input voltage 
to the grid. 

The valve functions as a generator of constant voltage pEg, 
having an internal resistance of B^. 


A.c. power output Po — 




and is a maximum when 


dPo 

dBo 


= 0 , 


10.1a 


i.e., when Po = Ra- 

This condition is illustrated on the characteristics of Fig. 10.1 
by the load line B'D', which can be located anywhere between 
OA and 'MN (the limiting grid voltage lines) so long as F'H' = H'B' . 
The best position is that shown, B' and M coinciding, since raising 
B'D' merely increases the d.c. power taken by the valve without 
increasing a.c. power output, which is the area of triangle H'F'Q^ 

Therefore Po - 

But P/ = fPa' because Bq == P^ 

c* 
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mi. f r3> - • ■ • 10 - 1 ^ 

Therefore Pq = ~~ iS ' 

, _ Pi"" 

D.c. power to the valve = Pi^i = 

so that A.c./D.c. power conversion efficiency == 16-6% 

If it is possible for grid current to flow and Eo can be taken 
to zero, power output is increased to and a.c./d.c. power 

conversion efficiency to 50%. „ , ^ i 7 , 

Case 2. Grid current and distortion zero, fixed D.C. anode voltage, 

no limitations (M D.C. anode current or A.G. ^nput voltage to the grid. 
The load line is BD on Fig. 10 . 1 , and the equation to this line is 




where C = anode current at the intersection of BD with the axis. 
For zero distortion Fi — = E 3 Ei, or E^ = 2Ei E.,. 



Fig. 10.1. — ^Load Lines on the Idealized laEa Characteristics of a Triode. 
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Therefore 

and 


2JSi 


Power output Pq = i(Pi 





For maximum power output 
or 


dRo 

Bo 


-0; 

= 2i?«. 


Therefore 
Input D.c. power 


^•<“•>- 165 . ■ 

2 --4P; 


A.c. to D.C. power conversion, efficiency = 25%. 


10.2a: 


10.26. 


Hence for a given d.c. anode voltage Pi, case 2 gives more power 
output and a higher a.c. to d.c. conversion efficiency than case 1. 
On the other hand, a larger input a.c. voltage is required at the grid. 
Conversion efficiency is increased to 50% if can be taken to zero. 
This condition can be approached with a tetrode without grid current, 
but the grid current region must be entered if a triode is used. 
Class AB (Section 10.8.7) and Class B positive-drive (Section 10.8.5) 
are examples of this, the previous stage being specially designed to 
supply the power needed when grid current is taken. 

The optimum load for curved characteristics having the 

relationship has been calculated ^ and found to be 

Po == 1‘bPa- However, the rule giving optimum load as Rq == 2P^ 
proves in practice to be nearer the measured optimum value for 
single triode Class A amplifiers giving 5% total harmonic distortion. 

Case 3. Grid current and distortion zerOy fixed D.C. anode voltage 
and anode current. 

For every valve there is a maximum value, Pj^{max.), for the 
power which can be dissipated at the anode, and care must be 
taken to see that the d.c. power (PiJi) taken by the valve does not 

exceed this value. If for Rq = 2P^, is less than — > this 

represents optimum load conditions and there will be actually less 

power output by increasing to When Ii(Ro — 2P^) 
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exceeds the d.c. grid-bias voltage must be increased to 

reduce to its maximum permissible value, and maximum power 
output is then obtamed for i?„ > 2R^. This condition is illustrated 
in Fig. 10.2a ; the hyperbohc relationship between D.c. anode 
current and voltage for a fixed value of Pj^{rmx.) is represented by 
the em-ve GHK. OA is the boundary line for zero grid current and 
BD is the load line drawn through the reference point H on the 
curve OHK. For zero distortion the change in anode current and 
voltage above H must equal the change below H. It is not an 
essential condition, however, that the full extent of the load line 
from R to F should be used, and the problem is one of determining 
whether maximum power output is obtained by an excursion over 
less than the length BF. If we ignore the limitations imposed by 

the negative anode voltage 
j , G swing (below H), maximum 

D \J'^ power output is obviously 

X obtamed by using the full 

Iz — /K\ / extent of HB and by making 

large as possible. 

/\ 1 Nk Power output, equal to 

r / j 

- the triangle ffPP, and this is 
/ 1 i\ I ~ — ^ clearly a maximum when 

/ 1 ! \ ,1 „ is maximum. It must there- 

J ^ negative anode 

I'm. 10.2a.-OpLum Load Condition for T always 

Triode Valve of Fixed D.C. Power Dissipation, detcmniies th© lUaxilllUIU 

power output. Power out- 
put, equal to the area of triangle HFL, is zero when P„ is infinite 
{BD is horizontal) and when P,, = 0 {BD vertical) ; it is maxi- 
mum when the slope of BD equals that of OA. It is equivalent 
to working with a fixed grid input A.c. voltage and is therefore 


^ V 

U 







/ 

I 







/• 

1 \. 

1 \ 
1 

1 N 

\B‘ \P 


y Ez 

^'i 

El 

Fa 


Fig. 10.2a. — Optimum Load Conditions for a 
Triode Valve of Fixed d.c. Power Dissipation. 


case 1 over again. Two possible conditions, depending on the 
position of H relative to OA and the axis, have to be considered. 
Suppose H is much closer to the E^ axis than to OA ; we find that 
as the point B on the load line, pivoted at H, is brought closer to 
El, the area of the triangle HBP is decreasing and that of triangle 
HFL increasing. Since H is assumed to be close to the E^ axis, 
the condition for maximum power output is that the areas of the 
triangles HBP and HFL are equal. When i?o = Ba (giving maxi- 
mum area of triangle HFL) the area of triangle HFL is greater 
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than that of triangle EBP, and if distortion is to be avoided it 
entails reducing the negative anode voltage excursion from HF to 
a length equal to HB. This is clearly inefficient. For equal areas 
of the triangles, the maximum current must be twice and 

Power output Pq = \{Ei — ^ 2)^1 

“ \[Ex 2liR^)Ii . 10.3a. 


Optimum load resistance Pq = — = 

FL 

E^ 


EL Pi P 2 




h ~~ 




n.c. 


2 B„ 


where resistance of the valve 


A.c. to B.c. conversion efficiency = 


-KPx - 27iPJ/i 

EJ, 



10.4. 


Maximum a.c./d.o. conversion efficiency approaches the same 
maximum value as for case 2, viz., 50% when P^.c, is large compared 
with P^. This is to be expected since a large value of P^ implies 
a high value of E^ and low value of Ix ; both these effectively 
reduce E 2 , as does a decrease in P^. 

The second condition, for which E is much closer to OA than 
to the E^ axis (see position E' in Fig. 10,2a), requires Pq to equal 
P^ for maximum power output, but the valve is then operating very 
inefficiently, only a small part of the load line between E' and 
B being used. The most efficient method of operation would be 
to reduce // to which gives H"F' — E"B' with a load line of 


Po = 2P,. 

The conclusion to be drawn from the analysis is that Ix should 
Ex 

never exceed (this corresponds to an optimum load resistance 

of Po = 2P^), for increase of current above this value decreases 

power output and a.c./d.c. conversion efficiency. Optimum load 

E ' E 

resistance when Ix > is Po = P^ but for Ix < 7 ^ it is 


3P. 


Rq = 2P^. Maximum power output is always realized for 

Ii 

E 

Ij = when optimum load resistance is i?o = 2J?„. 
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Case 4. Z&to grid current and distortion, fixed D.C. anode dissipa- 
tion loss, no limitations on D.C. anode voltage. 

Expression 10.3a for power output may be written 

_ 2li^Ita) = ~ 

Since PAmnx.) is a constant, it follows that maximum power output 
is obtained when h is as small as possible, i.e., E, is as larp as 
possible. A.o. to n.c. conversion efficiency is a maximum at the 
same time. It must, however, be noted that increased efficiency 
in the anode circuit, brought about by increased D.C. anode voltage, 
entails a lower grid input voltage efficiency by requiring a steadily 
increasing input voltage. In most practical cases of Class A triode 



Fig. 10.26. — Optimum Load Conditions for a Triodo of Fixed D.C. Power Dissipation 
and Minimum Anode Current. 

operation optimum overall input and output conditions are realized 
by making J?o = 

As pointed out at the beginning of this section the analysis may 
be applied to a Class A tetrode valve provided it is remembered 
that jK. is the slope resistance of the boundary curve for small 

values of anode voltage. In almost all cases Ii 4^ ^nd optimum 

load is 

Rq = -Bjj.o. 

Often the slope resistance of the OA boundary line for small 
anode voltages (npt exceeding 30 volts), is negligible in comparison 
with 

Bq — Bj^Q 

gives a good approximation to the optimum load. 
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Case 5. Grid current and distortion zero, fixed D.C. anode dissipa- 
tion loss, fixed minimum D.C. anode current, boundary line produced 
from its straight part passes through some positive value of 

The practical form of laE^ characteristic is generally non-linear 
for low values of I^, and this sets a limit on the minimum operative 
value of if distortion is not to be excessive. For a triode valve 
the foot of the boundary characteristic {Eg = 0) is often curved and 
the straight part (produced) cuts the axis at some positive voltage. 
Fig. 10.26 illustrates the condition, the intersection of the boundary 
line OA (produced) cutting the E^ axis at +£ volts. The hyperbolic 
curve GHK is the fixed anode dissipation loss and it is cut eventually 
by the minimum anode current line drawn at I ^ Cases 1 and 

2 are not affected by the new conditions, i.e., optimum load for 
fixed grid a.c. input voltage is R^, and for fixed n.c. anode voltage 
and unhmited grid input voltage is where R^ is the slope 

resistance of the line MA. Case 3 is, however, slightly modified ; 
the triangles HFL and HP'B' must be equal, which means that 


I ^ jfj ^min. 

or Is = 2Ii - I^,.„. 

A.o. power output Po = |(Pi— P 2 ){Ii— 

= \[E,- (2I,-I^,„.)P,-e][I,-I^,J 10.5. 

Pi -Ps 


Optimum load resistance jBq 


d-i ^min. 

_ - ^1 (^^1 ^min)^a ~ ^ 

•^1 ^min- 


. 10.6a 


\ jy f o ( ^min- \ 

r 1 / _/ j _/ J 7 (I — I ) 


I ‘m.i'i 


= - 2P„+(Po,,. - P„ - P„,,J 

•^1 7nin- 


10.66 


Pi 


where and P^in. T' f respectively. 

•*1 min- 

The above expression is the same as for case 3 when and 
e are zero. 

A.c. to n.c. power conversion efficiency 

= [-^1 ~ (^-^1 ^min)^a ~ 

2EJ^ 

= ^ ® Y 1 _ . . 10.7 

-^D.C. Ed.cJi ^lj\ "^1 / 
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since < s, and < 1, expressions 10.5 and 10.7 

for Po and conversion efficiency are clearly less than 10.3a and 10.4, 
and this is to be expected since minimum anode current is no 
longer zero. 

Case 4 (unlimited n.c. anode voltage) is also modified, for 
maximum Po is now obtained at some finite value of This 
must be so since the d.c. anode voltage cannot possibly exceed half 
the anode voltage corresponding to the intersection of I^n.in. with 
the hyperbola GHK. The condition for maximum pow-er output 
is obtained by differentiating Po (expression 10.5) with respect to 
and equating to 0. 

^ “■ — e - 

for Pi/i — Pjr^{max.y = constant 

. Pjoimax.) 

E, - — . 


Thereto™ ^ = - 

dll Ip' 

The condition for maximum Pq is 

P j^{7flCb(C 4tl 

__ 

■^1 L-^ miifi’ 




min- • 


This is a cubic equation in Jj, which is generally fairly easily solved 
by trial and error. 

By noting- that ^ and replacing R^ ^. in 10.66 

by its value in terms of 1^, and we have 



as the optimum value for R„. It is a function of and 

£ i^min-Rmin.)- The Smaller the value of the larger is R„, and 
when is zero, optimum Ro is infinite as for case 4. 

It is useful to note that the a.c. input voltage required at the 
grid in all cases where is taken down to is 

= ^ = RR+LH ^ {I, - I^){R^+R„) 

^ ^ fJL 

^ (-^1 ~ -^wm.)(-^a+Po) 

and it increases as Pq is increased. 


10.8 
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10.3. The Characteristics Required of an Output Valve. 

Certain characteristics are required of an output valve and the most 
important are : 

(1) High 2^ower sensitivity. Power sensitivity is expressed as 
the B.M.s. output power , (milliwatts) per input n.M.s. grid volt. 
The higher this value the lower is the grid voltage required for 
inaximum power, so that less amplification is needed in preceding 
stages, and the possibility of distortion before the output valve is 
consequently reduced. 

(2) Low distortion. Distortion should be low and confined 
mainly to the second harmonic. Higher harmonics indicate the 
probability of intermodulation products, which tend to produce 
rough and rasping reproduction. 

(3) High D.C. to A.C. conversion efficiency. High efficiency, 
though desirable, is less necessary in a.c. mains than in battery 
operated receivers. It may be achieved by making the minimum 
anode voltage' as low as possible, by using a high h.t. voltage and 
a Class B push-pull output stage. 

(4) High power output. Power outputs of about 3,000 mW 
maximum are generally adequate for most living rooms, but much 
larger values are required for public address systems. 

(5) Low slope 7'esistance. This helps to damp out loudspeaker 
cone resonances. Most loudspeakers have several resonances, a 
major one occurring between 50 and 100 c.p.s., and they can be 
objectionable if not adequately damped. 

A comparison can now be made between the two types of output 
valve, the triode, and the tetrode or pentode. The triode has a low 
power sensitivity ; an average value for a d.c. power dissipation 
of 12 watts is about 150 mW per 1 volt r.m.s. grid input. The 
beam tetrode has a sensitivity of about 1,000 mW per volt for the 
same d.c. power. In a triode, distortion is largely confined to the 
second harmonic, and it falls as the load resistance increases. The 
beam tetrode has characteristics similar to the pentode and it 
therefore produces distortion containing a proportion of the higher 
harmonics. There is a load resistance value at which second 
harmonic is a minimum, but third harmonic steadily rises with 
increase of load resistance (see Fig. 10.106). This is a disadvantage 
because the impedance of the loudspeaker speech-coil increases at. 
the higher frequencies. This increase in load impedance ® is often 
limited by a series combination of capacitance and resistance 
connected across the primary of the output transformer. The 
reactance of the capacitance fails as the frequency increases, and 
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the effect of the series resistance becomes more and more pronounced, 
thus tending to stabilize the output load. This also has the advan- 
tage of reducing the accentuation of the high frequencies. The 
accentuation is due to the rising impedance of the speech-coil in 
association with the high internal resistance of the tetrode, which 
tends to maintain a constant current through the speech-coil if no 
correcting circuit is applied. 

Owing to the shape of its characteristics, the beam tetrode 
has a lower minimum anode voltage than the triode, and its 
maximum n.c. to a.c. conversion efficiency, in spite of tlie loss of 
power due to screen current, is therefore higher, about 35% as 
compared with 23% for the triode. For the same reason the tetrode 
produces a larger power output than a triode operating under 
similar h.t. conditions. The lower internal resistance of the triode 
is of considerable advantage in damping loudspeaker resonances. 

Summarizing, the triode is preferable when high quality is 
essential, whilst the tetrode is better when high power sensitivity 
and efficiency are desirable. 

10.4. The Calculation of Power Output and Harmonic 
Distortion.®* The power output and distortion produced 

by an output valve supplying a resistance load may be calculated 
from characteristic curves, taken at specified grid-bias voltages, 
generally equally spaced ; the number of curves required is at least 
one more than the number of the harmonic, the amplitude of which 
is to be calculated. Thus, if distortion up to the fourth harmonic 
is to be calculated, curves are needed for five grid bias voltages. 
We shall take first the case of a triode having mainly second harmonic 
distortion. The normal grid bias for any given anode voltage is esti- 
mated from the IgEg characteristic curves ; it should correspond 
approximately to the centre of the straight part of the characteristic, 
and generally is less than half (about 35 to 45% of) the cut-off grid 
bias voltage. Having determined the normal operating bias voltage 
the minimum negative grid voltage {— Eg^) is fixed by 
start of grid current (in battery valves Eg 2 is slightly positive, but 
in mains valves it is negative, being about — 0-5 to — 1 volt). 
For a sinusoidal input voltage the maximum negative grid voltage 
— Eg^ is equal to — {2>Eg^ — Eg 2 ). The three I^^Eg^ characteristic 
curves for these grid bias voltages, Eg^, — Eg^ and — Eg^, are the 
ones selected for calculating second harmonic distortion and power 
output, and they correspond to angular positions for a cosine * 

* The cosine expression for input voltage is used in preference to the sine 
as was the case for Part I. 
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wave input voltage of 0°, 90°, 180°, 270° and 360°. Fig. 10.3a 
shows the curves with a load line ZZ' drawn across them. Although 



the grid voltages are equally spaced, the separations between the 
curves are unequal, showing that the la^g characteristic is non-linear 
and harmonic distortion is present. The shape of the output current 
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wave is shovHi to the right in Fig. 10.36, and we will assume that 
it can be completely analysed into d.c., fundamental and second 
harmonic components ; the expression for the output current is 
therefore 

= a^+a-i^ cos 'pt-\-a. cos 2pt , . . 10.9 

where = d.c. component of current 

ai = fundamental a.c. peak current 
= second harmonic a.c. peak current 
and p = 27tf == pulsance of the input frequency. 

The three characteristic curves give three values of (iurrent I., 
/i and /a, which satisfy expression 10.9, so that the values of 
ai and as in terzns of these currents can be found as follows : 


At pt = 0; ^ I. = ao+ai-i-ao. 

At - ft = 90° ; = Ii = . 

and at — ft = 180° ; 


Subtracting 10.12 from 10.10 gives 



10 . 10 . 

10.11 

10 . 12 . 


10.13. 


Therefore Power output, 

“ 2 8 
Addiirg 10.10 and 10.12 


. 10.14. 


— 2(^0 “{"^' 2 ) 

= 2(/,+2a2). 

Therefore ~ . . . 10.1,5. 

4: 

Second Harmonic ratio = ^ 10 jc 

- I,) • ■ * 

A direct reading harmonic scale may be constructed 20 for placing 
over the curves so as to read percentage second harmonic 
directly. It is developed as follows : 

If the Second Harmonic percentage = x 


^ ^ X s/ (-^2 A) — (-f 1 — Iz) 

1^0 ^ ^ Tfr~ /.)+PT^ 


where 
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Rearranging 10.17 to express y in terms of x, 

50 +0; 

y = : 

^0 -X 

The values of y for different percentages of second harmonic are 
tabulated below. 

1 2 3 4 5 10 15 20 

y 1 04 1-082 1-127 1-173 1*221 1-5 1-86 2-33 

To form the direct reading harmonic scale a right angied-triangle 
ABC is constructed as in Fig. 10.4, where AB and BG have any con- 
venient lengths. A series of lines AD^, etc., is drawn to meet 
BC produced (on the opposite side of B to G) such that BD/BG == y. 


A. 



Percentage 

Fig. 10.4. — A Direct Reading Second Harmonic Scale. 

Thus for 10% second harmonic BDJBG = 1-5 ; corresponding lines 
are drawn for other values and each is marked with its ap]3ropriate 
harmonic percentage. The triangle ABG (on transparent paper) is 
placed on top of the IJEa curves so that DBG is parallel to the 
selected load line, and it is moved about until AB and AG pass 
through /i and respectively as shown in Fig. 10.3a. The AD line 
passing through Z gives the percentage second harmonic directly. 
If it should happen that — Iz, the triangle is reversed 

and adjusted so that AB and AG pass through and /g respectively 
and the AD line passing through Z' gives the percentage second 
harmonic distortion. 

For an output valve (such as a beam tetrode) having the IJSa 
characteristics shown in Fig. 10.5, five grid bias voltages are needed 
for calculating up to the fourth harmonic. The bias voltages are 
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chosen to be equally spaced so that they correspond to angular 
positions of the cosine wave input voltage of 0°, 60°, 90°, 120°, 180°, 
etc Three of the voltages are the same as for the second harmonic 
measurement, viz., and - E,^, and the other two 



Fig. 10.5. — The Load Characteristic on the la^a Curves of a Tetrode Valve. 


voltages are - Egi±0-5{Eg^ - Eg^). We will assume 
anode current expression is 

= ao+^i cos cos 2pt+az cos cos ipt 

At — Eg2, pt = 0. I2 = CJo+^l+^2+<^3+^4 

- ^^1+0*5 {Eg^ - Eg^\ pt = 60°. 

1^ = o&o — O'QcCo ^3 0‘5ct4 

— Eg-^, pt = 90°. = ao — a^+a^ . 

- Eg, - 0*5 {Eg, - Eg,), pt = 120 °. 

J5 = ao — 0*oai — 0-6a,+a, — 0*5^4 
~ Is ao — ai+a, — as+a^ 

Subtracting 10.24 from. 10.20 

I,— Is = 2{a,+as) 

and 10.23 from 10.21 

I^ — Is 2 cLs» 

Solving the above for a, 

^ {I.-Iz)+{I^-Is) 

a, . 

Therefore Power output, 

p., -/■)+(;■ -w. 

lo 


that the 

. 10.19. 
, 10.20 

. 10 . 21 . 
. 10.22 

. 10.23 
. 10.24. 


. 10.25. 


. 10.26a. 
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a, = . . 10.27. 

6 

Third harmonic ratio = ^ = 10.28a. 

2[(/,-/3)+(/, -/s)] 

Adding 10.24 to 10.20 

Therefore a., = . . . 10.29. 

4 

Second harmonic ratio = — = | - . 10.30. 

Adding 10.21 and 10.23 

1 4+1 5 — 2^0 — 

I^+Iz == 2iCtQ+2(i2+%(i4^, 


Therefore I^+I^ — /4 — Is = 3a2+3a4. 

Substituting 10.29 for a<> in the above 



= 1(13+4 - 4 /, - 473 + 6 / 1 ) 

. 10.31 

Fourth harmonic ratio 

^4 i(-^24~-^3) — 

+ 0/1 

.10.32. 


^ (^2 I?t)+{l4 “ 

I.) 

Solving for gives 




CIq 

= 6(-^2+-^3 + 2/4 + 2/5) 

. 

. 10.33 


A direct reading third harmonic scale may be constructed in 
a similar way to the scale for second harmonic in the first example. 


Expression 10.27 may be written in terms of the percentage 

harmonic, x, and y, the ratio ^ 

I4 ^5 


X a, y — 2 

100 ai 2(y + iy 

Rewriting 10.34a so as to give y in terms of x 

. 10.34a. 

100 +a: 

^ “ 50 - a; 

10.346. 

The above expression is true when (/g — Iz) > 2(1^ - 
(/s, — /g) <2 (I^ ~ /g), ag is negative and 

100 - X 

- I5), hut for 

^ 50+a; 

. 10.34c. 
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The values of y for different distortion percentages and the two 


conditions, (a) {h - 
are as follov'S : 

-4) > 

2(1, 

4) and (6) (/.> 


' < 2(Z. - I,) 

0 1 

2 

3 

4 0 

10 

15 

20 

y (a) 2 2-065 

2-125 

2-19 

2-26 2-335 

2-75 

3-29 

4 

(b) 2 1-942 

1-885 

.1-83 

1*‘777 1-728 

1-5 

1-308 

M42 


For the direct reading scale, an isosceles triangle ABC is con- 
structed as in Fig. 10.6. (The isosceles shape is merely for 
convenience and is not essential.) The base BG is bisected at E, 
which is joined to A. Lines AD; etc., are drawn from A to cut BC 
(condition b) or reproduced (condition a) such that = y/2. 

The triangle ABC (on transparent paper) is placed over the 
curves with BC parallel to the load line, AB passing through 


A 



Fig. 10.6. A Direct Reading Scale for Third Harmonic Percentage Distortion. 

1 4 and AE through 1^, The triangle is now moved, maintaining 
BC parallel to, and at the same perpendicular distance from, the 
load line until AB passes through I^. The distortion line AD 
passing through the intersection of and the load line, i.e., point C 
in Fig. 10.5, gives the percentage distortion directly. 

Second harmonic distortion may be measured using the direct 
reading scale with and 4 as indicated in the first example 
This assumes that I, I,), i.e., the third harmonic 
percentage is almost zero. The error introduced in the second 
harmonic percentage reading by this assumption is of the same 
percentage order as the third harmonic percentage. Thus the en’or 
introduced by 2% third harmonic is approximately 2% of the 
second harmonic percentage, i.e., a measurement of 5% second 

harmonic by the direct reading scale might be either 4*9% or 
5*1%. 
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When the output wave shape is symmetrical about 

j ^^ 4+^5 

2 “■ " ¥~ 

and there is no second and fourth harmonic. 

The amplitudes of the individual current components in expres- 
sion 10.19 can be determined by comparatively simple geometrical 
constructions.^^ The increase in n.c. component due to the 
application of the signal is, from 10.33, 


=:\{FA+2GA) 

where F bisects the line BG in Fig. 10.5 and G bisects DE. 
From 10.25 

- 3 - — y- 

= f (J?jf ~ LK) = IHL 
where H bisects BD and L bisects EG, 

Expression 10.29 can be written 

/Y _ _ 7- 

U'2 — 2 ^ ^ I 

= 1{FK - AK) = iFA. 

The value of can be expressed from 10.27 as 




/1+/3 


= J(AfZ) - NE), 

where M bisects BA and N bisects AG, 

If ilf is a lower current point than i>, as in Fig. 10.5, 3ID becomes 
— DM where DM is the distance from D to M. 

From 10.31 


= UFA 4.GA). 

10.5. Audio Frequency Distortion with a Complex Anode 
Load Impedance. The analysis of Section 10.4 is developed on 
the assumption that the load impedance in the anode circuit of 
the output valve is resistive only, and this is generally true for the 
medium frequencies with transformer coupling. At low audio 
frequencies (50 to 150 c.p.s.) the inductance of the transformer 
primary may be comparable with the resistance load, whilst at high 
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frequencies (over 3,000 c.p.s.) stray capacitance and leakage induct- 
ance combine to produce a complex load. Furthermore, -when the 
load on the output valve is the loudspeaker speech-coil, this forms 
a complex load, the resistive and reactive components of which 
vary with frequency. At low frequencies it is almost entirely 
resistive, but at high frequencies it is a mainly inductive impedance ; 
there are rapid changes of impedance at frequencies in the neighbour- 
hood of diaphragm resonances.^- In spite of this, calculations and 
measurements assuming resistance loads are of value in determining 
the best practical operating conditions . Matching of the loudspeaker 
speech-coil to the output valve is performed by choosing an output 
transformer tums-ratio, which converts the modulus of the imped- 
ance of the speech coil at 400 c.p.s. to an impedance equal to the 
optimum load for the output valve. For example, suppose the 
optimum load is i?o and the speech-coil impedance at 400 c.p.s. is 
then the primary /secondary turns-ratio is chosen as 

r ^0 

Ng V 

The representation of a complex load on the characteristics 
is (see Section 2,6. Part I) to be a closed curve similar in shape to 
a sheared ellipse, the inclination of the curve to the horizontal 
normally being fixed by the resistance component, and the width 
by the reactance component. When the reactance and resistance 
are in parallel, a large reactance leads to a narrow ellipse, but the 
reverse is true for a series circuit. The chief effect of a complex 
output load in the anode circuit of a valve having linear IJE^ 
characteristics is to produce attenuation (frequency) distortion, 
causing a reduction in power output at low or high frequencies. 
The extent of the reduction depends on the relative value of the 
resistance and reactance and whether they are in parallel or series. 
Harmonic distortion is produced if the load curve enters the cramped 
low region or if it cuts the axis, i.e., if the valve is taken into 
the cut-off point of anode current. 

With the practically realizable I^E^ characteristics illustrated 
in Fig. 10.7a, it is important to note that harmonic distortion tends 
to be greater with a complex load than with a resistance load, for 
the locus curve passes through the more cramped low anode current 
region of the I^E^ characteristics (see CD in Fig. 10.7a). A typical 
locus load line for an impedance consisting of resistance and 
reactance is shown in Fig. 10.7a. The direction of rotation round 
the locus curve depends on the type of reactance. If it is inductive 
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the direction is clockwise for input signal increasing in a positive 
direction, i.e., decreasing negative grid voltage, causes the anode 
current to rise according to the lower curve. The current wave 
shape tends to be asymmetric with respect to a vertical line through 



Fig. 10.7a. — Reactive Locus Load Curve on the laM^a Characteristics with the 
Output Current for an Inductive Anode Load. 

maximum amplitude, its leading edge being concave and trailing 
edge convex as shown in Eig. 10.7a. This is typcial of the conditions 
obtaining with an output transformer at low audio irequencies. 
The direction round the locus curve is reversed for a capacitive load, 
increasing input signal causing anode current to rise according to 
the top curve. The operating I^Eg characteristic has a shape 
similar to that of the locus curve on the Ig^a characteristics as 



Fig. 10.76. — A Reactive Locus Load Curve on the Characteristics with the 
Output Current for a Capacitive Anode Load. 

illustrated in Fig. 10.76. The lower curve represents the condition 
for increasing (positively) input voltage and the upper decreasing 
input voltage when the anode load is inductive ; the reverse is 
true of a capacitive load. The current wave shape for the latter 
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is shown in Fig. 10.76, and it is the reverse of that in Fig. 10.7a, its 
leading edge being convex and trailing edge concave. Maximum 
anode current does not occur at maximum instantaneous input 
voltage but later in the cycle (point Fi) for an inductive load and 
earlier (point F 2 ) for a capacitive load. 

10.6. Measurement of Power Output and Distortion. 
Measurement of power output and distortion is usually carried out 
at a fixed frequency, generally either the mains frequency or 
400 c.p.s. 

10.6.1. Measurement with a Mains Frequency Voltage 
Source. A schematic diagram of the apparatus is shown in 



Fig. 10.8. — ^Measurement of Power Output at the Mains Frequency. 


Fig. 10.8. Owing to the low frequency of the input signal the anode 
load is not by-passed by a choke, since it is difficult to make 
a choke with a high enough inductance. (100 H at 50 c.p.s. is 
only 31,416 ohms.) The resistance load is connected directly in the 
anode of the output valve, and constant n.c. anode voltage (the 
condition occurring when using a transformer) is maintained by 
increasing the h.t. voltage as the load resistance is increased. This 
is a serious disadvantage since very high h.t. voltages nlay be 
required ; furthermore, push-pull measurements cannot be made. 
The fundamental 50 c.p.s. output anode voltage is measured by 
means of voltmeter Fo, connected across a back-balancing voltage 
obtained from the transformer supplying the input voltage Fi ; 
this back-balancing voltage is connected to the anode through 
a vibrating galvanometer (v.g.) and coupling capacitance 0^^ 
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Between the galvanometer and the back balancing voltage is a high 
resistance (R), across' which are developed the harmonic distortion 
voltages. These voltages may be measured by a detector valve ^ 
or a dynamometer type milliammeter acting as ah harmonic 
analyser. In series with the grid circuit of this detector valve is 
a beat frequency oscillator, the frequency of which is adjusted close 
(within 1 c.p.s.) to that of the harmonic to be measured. The 
detector produces a beat, between the beat frequency oscillator 
output and the harmonic voltage, which causes the needle of a 
niilhammeter (mA) in its anode circuit to oscillate at the difference 
frequency of approximately 1 c.p.s. The amplitude of this oscilla- 
tion is a measure of the amplitude of the particular harmonic voltage. 
Each harmonic amplitude may be measured independently by 
suitably adjusting the frequency of the beat frequency oscillator, 
e.g., the fourth harmonic is measured by adjusting to approximately 
201 or 199 c.p.s. The voltage output of the beat frequency 
oscillator, measured by Fg? must be maintained constant while the 
frequency is changed, and the detector may be calibrated initially 
against the fundamental mains frequency voltage with the oscillator 
frequency set at 49 or 51 c.p.s. For correct operation the input 
signal to the detector must not be excessive if the calibration is to 
hold, and for this reason it is essential that the fundamental com- 
ponent should be balanced out. A disadvantage of this type of 
harmonic analyser is the difficulty of reading an oscillating pointer, 
and the strain imposed on the operator. 

10.6.2. Measurement with a 400 c.p.s. Voltage Source. 
The great advantage of using 400 c.p.s. as the fundamental frequency 
is that a choke may be used to by-pass the n.c. current and, if 
a centre-tapped connection is employed, push-pull measurements 
may be made (see Fig. 10.9). A distortion factor meter or a har- 
monic analyser can be connected to the output to measure total 
harmonic distortion or to read the ratios (or percentages) of 
individual harmonics. It is important that the input impedance 
of the harmonic measuring equipment should be high and much 
greater than the highest load resistance (about 20,000 ohms) likely 
to be required. A high input impedance buffer amplifier may be 
necessary to ensure this. Alternatively a transformer connection 
may be used between the output valve and distortion measuring 
equipment, and this is the type of circuit shown in Fig. 10.9. An 
output, voltmeter may be used to determine power output — -its 
resistance must be taken into account as it forms part of the load 
resistance — or a variable -(in steps) resistance output power meter 
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can be employed, combining the function of adjustable load 
resistance and power output meter. 


Input 

(400c.ps^ 



Fig. 10.9.— Measurement of Power Output at 400 c.p.s. 


Representative curves of power output and distortion against 
load resistance are shown in Figs. 10.10a and 10.106 for a triode 
and tetrode valve. Referring to Figs. 9.7 and 9.8 showing char- 
acteristic IJEa c^ves for a triode and tetrode, respectively, we can 
see the reason for the particular shapes of the distortion curves. 
Since the output transformer primary carries the n.c. anode current, 



Fig. 10.10a. — ^Typical Power Output and Distortion Curves Against Load 
Resistance for a Triode Valve. 


the D.e. anode voltage is practically the h.t. voltage. The load line 
FG is therefore pivoted at a point, such as H in Figs. 9.7 and 9.8, 
on the appropriate bias voltage line, immediately above an anode 
voltage equal to the h.t. voltage point A, 

For the triode valve when the load resistance, JSq, is small, the 
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line FG in Fig. 9.7 approaches the vertical position, and its lower 
end projects into the cramped grid voltage — ^low anode current 
region. The output anode current wave shape tends to be flattened 
at its lower end, indicating chiefly second harmonic distortion. As 
jBo is increased the line FG becomes less vertical and its lower end 
is taken out of the cramped low region (see F'G'), Hence 
harmonic distortion decreases with increase of load resistance as 
shown in Fig. 10.10a. 

The tetrode characteristics in Fig. 9.8 indicate that for low . 
values of i?o, load line FG, the output current wave shape is cramped 
at the low current end, and second harmonic distortion is large. 
For an intermediate load resistance, Hne F'G\ high and low current 



Fig. 10.10&. — Typical Power Output and Distortion Curves Against Load 
Resistance for a Tetrode or Pentode Valve. 

ends of the line are cramped and distortion consists mainly of third 
harmonic, with second harmonic almost zero. This corresponds to 
a load resistance of 7,500 ohms on Fig. 10.106, and usually to 
maximum power output. At high values of i?o, line F"G'\ the high 
current end of the line is more, and the low current end is less, 
cramped. Second, as well as third, harmonic is now present. 

10.7. Non-Linear Harmonic and Intermodulation Distor- 
tion in Power Output Valves. An absolute standard for per- 
missible non-linear distortion is difficult to fix because of the number 
of different factors involved. The critical faculty of the listener 
and the overall frequency tange of the receiver both play an 
important part ; the tolerable distortion is reduced if direct com- 
parison is possible between the undistorted and distorted sound. 
If the frequency range is reduced greater distortion can be permitted. 
Massa gives the following as average values for distortion produc- 
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ing a detectable change of quality on speech. The elfect of restrict- 
ing the high-frequency range is indicated for three cut-off frequency 
limits. The lowest cut-off frequency (5,000 c.p.s.) gives a frequency 
range comparable to that of an average broadcast receiver. 

DIRECT COMPARISON NO COMP AIUSO.Nr. 

Cut-Off Frequency. Single Stage. Push-Pull. Single Stage. Push-Pull. 
14,000 c.p.s. . 5% 3% 1^% 

8.000 „ . 50/0 3% 10% 7% 

5.000 „ . 12% > 10% 17% > 10% 

More distortion is tolerable with the single stage having chiefly 
second harmonic than with the push-pull stage in which third 
harmonic distortion predominates, and greater distortion can be 
considered if the high-frequency range is reduced. The value of 
5% total harmonic distortion, commonly used to specify the 
maximum power output condition, is open to criticism since the 
order of the predominant harmonic is so important in determining 
quality. The table shows that 3% of third harmonic is as objection- 
able as 5% of second. If, however, instead of total harmonic 
distortion the percentages of the individual harmonics are measured, 
a better estimate of distortion can be obtained. 'For comparison 
purposes the percentage of each harmonic is multiplied by the 
number of the harmonic, i.e., the distortion property of 5% second 
harmonic is represented by 5x2 = 10, and that of 3% .third 
harmonic by 3 x 3=9. This is in accord with the results set out 
in the table above. Another method is to insert in the distortion 
factor meter a network having an output voltage frequency response 
linearly proportional to frequency for a fixed amplitude of input 
signal. This is equivalent to multiplying the amplitude of each 
harmonic by its number. 

Let us now consider why a given percentage of a higher order 
harmonic represents greater apparent distortion than the same 
percentage of a lower order harmonic. Relating harmonics to the 
musical scale we find that of the first ten all but the seventh and 
ninth are concordant with the fundamental. For most operational 
conditions the percentages of the discordant harmonics are very 
small — an exception is sometimes found in Class B operation — and 
it is not often possible to read the amplitudes of harmonics greater 
than the fifth. Hence it would appear that harmonic frequeixcies 
are not themselves generally responsible for harsh and discordant 
reproduction, and, for a single frequency input, whilst distortion 
causes a change in quality, reproduction is not necessarily rendered 
unpleasant. With the more usual input signal consisting of a series 
of frequencies, the property producing harmonic distortion can also 
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cause intermodulation between the frequency components ; a low 
frequency, /; may modulate a high-frequency component, to 
produce sidebands of Aifc;2//, etc., which can be, and often 
are, discords with the input frequency components. The relation- 
ship between harmonic and intermodulation distortion can be shown 
by considering the following expression for anode current in terms 
of grid voltage : 

. . . 10.85. 

If Eg = cos cos pjf — E^ 

where Ei cos pit represents the low audio frequency 

» » 

and — „ ,, grid bias voltage. 

Replacing Eg in 10.35 

* /„ = a^+ariSj cos Pit+B,, cos — E^) 

cos Pit cos pif — 

+a^{tli cos Pit cos pif -E^Y 


ao+ai(f , cos Pit+tju cos pif — Ej^) 


-fas 


+-®A[eos (53A+i)i)i+cos (p^ - Pi)t] 

- 2E„Ei, eos p„t - 2 EiE„ ooapit} 

'S),^ SlY 

-^(cos ^Pit + Z cosp;if)-f -~(cos 3 QQspjf)~-E^^ 


— ■+- COS 2pit) -iE,YE,^(l+ cos 2pY,) 

+ SEiEf^ cos 2 :)it -f SEf^Efj ^ cos pjJ} 

cospi,t+oos (Ph+2pi)t+cos (Pi,~2pi)l) 
eos 25,«-f cos {2p„YPi)t+<iO!i {2p,-Pi)t) 
-%EiEi,Ei,(GOB(p,,YPi)t+(iOB(p>,,-pi)t)-\ . . 10.36. 


The modulation ratio of the first intermodulation sideband 


{n±fi ) 

2n 


of the high audio frequency is 

Zn 

a^^iEj^ ^ci2MiEiiEf 


Mr = 


lyEj^ - 2xt,Ej^Ei,-\-a, 




-^E„E,^+iEiJiY 


^i(“2 — faa-Eft) 




10.37. 


„ 1 -f COS 20 

* cos“ 6 = ^ ; cos 6 +cos 


cos^ 6 = 


3 cos 0 +COS 30 


cos (6 + cos (0 ~ 

2 ' 


jy 


4 
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The modulation ratio for the second sideband — ‘ - is 




If = 0, we have as the second harmonic ratio of ~ 


E, = 


^ (Zo 3 
^ 2 


and for the third harmonic 


Ui — 2a2£j-T ®3[f-®z“ + 
mionic ~ ratio 

\2jr } 


TJ 4^3-^ / 1 Q 

ax — 2a2ji^5+tt3[f^^+3^j,^] 

If we neglect the second term — fagJEJ^ in the numerators of 10.37, 
and 10.39, and terms containing and J©/ in the denominators 
of 10.37, 10.38, 10.39, and 10.40, we find that 

Mx == 2H, 

and M2 = 3J?3. 


It is clear from the above expressions that the intermodulation 
terms responsible for unpleasant reproduction are projjortional to 
the product of the individual harmonic of a single frequency input 
multiplied by the harmonic number. Hence weighting ’’ (as it 
is called) of the harmonics from a single frequency input is justified 
as a method of estimating apparent distortion. Higher power 
terms in the I^Eg expression 10,35 introduce additional harmonic 
sidebands, and sidebands to harmonics of the high frequency. 
For example, a^Eg^ added to 10.35, produces in tlie output the 
following additional intermodulation sidebands, 


Ph±^Pi ^Ph±^ i and ^Ph±Pi 
271 271 27C 


An illustration of the way in which intermodulation occurs 
is given in Fig. 10.1 1. The input signal consists of a large amplitude 
low audio frequency and a smaller amplitude high frequency. 
Typical operating IJEg characteristics for a triode (dotted extension) 
and tetrode (full line) are shown in the figure ; the flattening of the 
tetrode I ^ curve at low bias voltages is due to the load line projecting 
into the knee of the I^E^^ characteristics (see F'O' in Fig. 9.8). 
The wave shape of the high-frequency output current — the low 
firequency is omitted for the sake of clarity — shows that it is modu- 
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lated by the low frequency. For the tetrode the modulation 
envelope changes at the rate of 2/^, because amplification is reduced 
when the low-frequency input carries the grid voltage into the 
region BC and into the region of high negative voltage beyond A. 
With the triode, modulation in the region BC is absent ; the modula- 
tion envelope has a fundamental frequency of f^, i.e., there is no 



Fig. 10.11. — ^Intermodulation of a High Audio Frequency by a Low Audio 

Frequency. 

dip in the envelope from B to B, and intermodulation distortion is 
much less. 

Methods of estimating distortion by measuring intermodulation 
tones have been developed, though it is doubtful if the added 
complication of apparatus justifies their use in comparison wdth the 
single frequency method and harmonic ratios multiplied by their 
harmonic number. Harries, who appears to have been the first to 
suggest intermodulation distortion measurements, used two input 
frequencies of 70 c.p.s. and 1,000 c.p.s., having an amplitude ratio 
of 9 to 1. The amphtudes of the 1,000 c.p.s. frequency and its 
sidebands were measured with a harmonic analyser, the sidebands 
being ex]3ressed as a percentage of the 1,000 c.p.s. output. A triode 
was found to produce mainly first sideband voltages (1, 000^70 c.p.s.), 
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and all sideband amplitudes were generally small. A pentode 
valve showed a greater range of sidebands with the second 
(1,000±140 c.p.s.) as the largest. The second harmonic frequency 
(2,000 c.p.s.) was overmodulated and had sidebands larger than itself. 
Under these conditions distortion was marked, and reproduction 
harsh. Harries finally suggests the following quality grades : 

(1) high quality : no sideband should represent more than 5% 

modulation where modulation percentage 

2 X sideband amplitude x 100 
fundamental 

(2) good commercial quality : fiirst and second sideband modula- 

tion percentages to be less than 30% and 5% respectively ; 

(3) objectionable : this to be denoted by second sideband 

modulation percentage exceeding 5%. 

‘'Undistorted” power output is to be defined as the power 
output given by a single frequency sine wave input of amplitude 
equal to the sum of the amplitudes of the two frequencies satisfying 
condition 2. 

10.8. Push-Pull Operation. 

10.8.1. Introduction.’ Push-pull operation is obtained from 
a pair of valves by applying to the grid of one valve a voltage in 
phase opposition to that applied to the other (see Fig. 10.12). The 
anodes of these valves are joined to opposite ends of the primary 
of a transformer, the centre tap of which is connected to h.t. 
positive. The n.c, anode currents j^oduce opposing voltages in 
the transformer primary, but the A.c. output currents, owing to 
the 180° phase shift between the grid voltages, are additive. Thus 
the total A.c. current in the primary is 

^ai ^al ( 

Push-pull operation has four important advantages. 

(1) Even harmonic distortion produced in each output valve is 

partially (completely, if matched valves are employed) 
cancelled. 

(2) The n.c. current component in the output transformer is 

reduced considerably or cancelled. This means less 
attenuation (frequency) and non-linear (harmonic) dis- 
tortion from, and more efficient operation of, the output 
transformer. A much smaller air gap is required so that 
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primary inductance, for a given number of turns, is greater 
than for the single-valve output transformer. 

(3) Hum voltages in the h.t. supply and cathode or grid bias 

circuits, if common to both valves, are cancelled. 

(4) Instability due to a high impedance h.t. supply circuit is 

made less likely because a.f. voltages produced in this 
circuit by the output valves cancel each other. 
Cancellation of hum in a common cathode bias circuit and of 
second harmonic distortion can be demonstrated by assuming the 
following power series to represent the IJEg characteristic of each 
valve 

. . . 10-41. 

Let Eg = ±-^1 cospjt+E^ — E^ 

where ±^1 cos^i^ = signal voltage applied in push-pull connection 
to each valve, 

cos pj == undesired hum or interference voltage applied in 
parallel connection to each valve 
and — El, — grid bias voltage. 

lai = ao+dli^l cospj - E^] 

-\-alEi cos p-^t cos pj -EbY 
■\-alE^ cosjJii+A cospj, - E^y. 
laz = «o+ai[ - ■S’l oosp,t+E^ cospj - E^] 

+«,[ — El cos pit+E„ cos p^ — 

+a3[ - Eicospit+E^cospj — E^]? 

Subtracting from makes all terms except those containing 
j^i and disappear, hence 

= 2aiEi Gospjt — 4ca2Ei,EiCOS pit+4:a2EiE^cos Pit .cos pj 

+2a^[Ei^ Pit ^sEiEj^ cos Pit cos^ pJ+3Ei,^E I cos Pit 

— sEiEj^Ej, cos ^i^.cos pji] 

= 2[ai - 2aiE^+2as{iEi^+%Ej+3Ej,^)]EiCOspit ■ 

COS 3^1^ 

Jj 

+2[aiEiEii - s^EiE^Ej,] cos {Pi±pjt 

cos (2 >i± 2^J< ..... 10.42. 
The fundamental, third harmonic, and intermodulation sidebands 
of the fundamental with the undesired voltage are the only com- 
ponents in the output, the d.c., second harmonic and undesired 
components being cancelled. If the power series of 10.41 is carried 
further all parallel connected interference voltages, even harmonics 
and intermodulation sidebands of the even harmonics are found to 
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cancel in the output, leaving only the fundamental and odd 
harmonics -with their intermodulation sidebands. If the two valves 
have slightly different IJlg characteristics, i.e., are not exactly 
matched, the proportion of even harmonic remaining depends on 
the amount of mismatching. If, for example, each valve normally 
produces 6% second harmonic and the mismatch in the values of 
^2 is 10%, the output contains 0-5% second harmonic. 

Before considering the various types of push-pull operation we 
will consider the methods of obtaining the push-pull antiphase 
voltages for the grid circuits of the output valves. 

10.8.2. Methods of Producing the Push-Pull Grid Volt- 
age.2i> A method of obtaining the push-pull grid voltage from 



Fig. 10.12. — Transformer Coupled Push-pull Output Stage. 

a diode detector is described in Section 8.7, Part I. The disadvan- 
tage from which this suffers is that two ganged potentiometers are 
required for volume control, so that it is preferable to obtain the 
antiphase voltages from an a.f. stage after the detector volume 
control. One of the simplest methods is to use a transformer with 
centre-tapped secondary as in Fig. 10.12. Provided the transformer 
is designed to have a high primary inductance, low leakage induct- 
ance, and small and equal half secondary self-capacitances, and that 
the primary and half secondaries are electrically balanced with 
regard to the centre tap (this implies equal leakage inductances and 
interwinding capacitances from the primary to half secondaries), 
satisfactory performance over the a.f. range and the 180*^ phase 
sliift between the two secondary voltages can be maintained. 

A second method (Fig. 10.13), known as paraphase,® uses the 
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phase reversing property of a RG coupled a.f. amplifier. Part of 
the input voltage to one of the push-pull output valves F 3 is taken 
to the valve V 2 , the output of which is connected to the other 
push-pull valve, F 4 . The proportion of voltage taken from the 
grid of F 3 is equal to the inverse of the amplification from Fg "to 
F 4 , so that the input voltages to Fg and F 4 are equal but 180° 
out-of-phase. Correct push-pull operation is achieved by adjust- 
ment of the potentiometer R^ to give minimum sound, with a suitable 
input frequency (400 or 1,000 c.p.s.), in telephones connected between 
the H.T. supply and the centre point of the primary of the output 
transformer. The disadvantages of the paraphase connection are : 



( 1 ) phase changes may occur betw’een the input and output of Fa 
at high audio frequencies due to stray capacitance, so that the 
180° phase relationship is not maintained, and ( 2 ) hum and noise 
voltages may be introduced and amplified by the extra valve Fa- 
A third system employs a cathode as well as an anode load 
resistance in an amplifier, the voltage for one valve being derived 
from the cathode and that for the other from the anode circuit as 
in Eig. 10.14. . The objection to this method is the high n.c. voltage 
between heater and cathode, the possibility of producing hum 
voltage from the heater circuit across the cathode load resistance 
Rj^, and the comparatively large stray capacitance across the latter, 
which causes a reduction in gain at high frequencies. An alternative 
method of connection using negative feedback reduces the stray 
capacitance and also allows the input to the valve to be earthed. 
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The dotted lines in Eig. 10.14 show the change in the circuit. The 
grid leak connection does not affect the a.f. operation of the valve 
hut merely ensures that the correct n.c. bias is applied. Connecting 
directly from grid to earth applies a large bias to the valve, causing 
it to operate over the curved portion of its IfJSg characteristic. 
When negative feedback is employed, the output voltage to each 
push-pull stage is le.ss than the input voltage to the phase-changing 
stage, but distortion is also very low. The preceding amplifier 
must therefore deliver a larger voltage than is required to operate 
the push-pull valves, and it is important to guard against distortion 
in this stage. Chokes wound on the same core, so that n.c. 
currents neutrahze each other, may replace the resistances 2i„ and 



Fig. 10.14. — Push-pull Voltage Output by Means of Equal Anode and Cathode 

Load Resistances. 


if the H.T. voltage is low. Tone control may be achieved by 
a capacitance shunting Ej . ; this increases the output across jB,, at 
high frequencies relative to that across E^^, so that the pusl\-pull 
outputs at these frequencies are unequal. This is less important 
since the amplitude of high frequencies is usually small and their 
harmonics are approaching the inaudible range. 

A small secondary winding on the output transformer has been 
employed to provide the input to the second valve of a push-pull 
stage. This cannot be entirely satisfactory since it tends to defeat 
the object of push-pull by applying distortion in the output of one 
of the push-pull valves to the grid of the second, and cancellation 
of even harmonics cannot be complete. 

The possibility of using the antiphase relationship between screen 
and anode currents in a heptode valve has been suggested, but 
great care has to be exercised if equal amplitudes of undistorted 
push-pull voltages are to be produced, 
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10.8.3. Types of Push-Pull Stages. Push-pull output stages 
may be divided into three groups, depending on the biasing point 
relative to the characteristic. In Class A operation both valves 
are biased to the centre of the straight part of their character- 
istics though, owing to the cancellation of even harmonics, the 
valves may be operated in push-pull beyond the straight part of 
their characberistics. This method is very satisfactory since dis- 
tortion is low and anode current to both valves substantially con- 
stant ; efficiency is, however, low (25% to 35%). 

In Class B operation both valves are biased to the curved lower 
part of their IJ^g characteristics, i.e., almost into cut-off, and each 
valve supplies approximately half the output wave shape. Its chief 
advantages are low current consumption with zero input voltage, 
and high efficiency (about 60%) for maximum input voltage. The 
D.c. anode cun'ent is initially small but increases with increase of 
input voltage, and there is considerable economy in h.t. consumption, 
a very desirable characteristic for the output stage of a battery 
receiver. For mains receivers h.t. economy is not so important 
and Class B operation is hardly ever employed. The varying 
current of a Class B stage would require a h.t. source having very 
good D.o. voltage regulation. If triodes are used in Class B push- 
pull, they are usually operated into the positive grid region in order 
to obtain high efficiency. A special amplifier stage, known as the 
driver, is needed to supply the power absorbed by the grid current 
taken on the peaks of input voltage, and the method of operation 
is generally known as Class B X30sitive drive. With tetrodes the 
shape of the IJEg characteristic makes ]Dositive drive of no value, 
and the term quiescent push-pull is often apjDlied to this mode of 
operation without grid current. 

Class AB operation is sometimes employed in mains receivers 
with triode output valves to obtain high efficiency and xoower output. 
The valves are biased ajDproximately half-way between Class A and 
Class B conditions and a driver stage is used to allow grid cm’rent 
to be taken. Anode current varies with signal voltage but to a 
much less extent than with Class B, 

Push-j)ull stages are i)articularl3?^ liable to parasitic oscillation at 
ultra high frequencies since capacitance coupling between the grid 
of one valve and the anode of the other is in the correct phase to 
initiate oscillation. Short leads and resistances of 1,000 and 
100 ohms in the grid and anode leads (see and in Fig. 10.12), 
as close to the valve pins as possible, help to prevent this. 

10.8.4. Class A Push-Pull. The performance of a push-pull 
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output stage can be deterinined. by constructing ouives from 
the IJja characteristics of the individual valves. If the instan- 
taneous anode currents in each valve are and <ind the coupling 
coefhcient between the two half primaries is very nearly unity 
(a justifiable assumption for most iron-cored transformers), the 
effective composite current, I = lai ~~ -^a 2 > considered as 

flowing through one of the half primaries. The composite lE^ 
ciffves are therefore obtained by subtractirrg appropriate pairs of 
7 curves of the two valves, so arranged that the grid voltage 
and anode voltage scales of one valve are in the reverse direction to 



Fig. 10.15. — Composite Current-Anode Voltage Curves for a Class A 
Push-pull Amplifier. 

those of the other. This essential condition of the push-pull connec- 
tion is fulfilled by Fig. 10.15 ; the curves of the second valve, 
inverted and reversed with the scale lunning from right to left, 
are moved until the points, corresponding to h.t. voltages of 
250 on the normal and reversed scales register with each other. 
If the D.c. grid bias voltage on each valve is -- 30 volts, the two 
laEa curves for == — 30 volts are added to form the dotted 
composite lE^ curve 1 . The process is repeated for each appropriate 
pair of la^la curves, thus the composite curve 2 is obtained by adding 
the curve for = 0 of the first valve to that for = — 60 of the 
•second. Composite curve 3 is plotted by a similar process. It is 
most important to remember that these composite curves refer to 
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one-half of the primary, and a load line drawn across them represents 
a load resistance across a half primary. Hence the equivalent load 
resistance across the whole primary, i.e., the anode-to-anode load 
on the valves, is four times this value. For example, an optimum 
load resistance for the composite curves of 2,000 ohms, requires an 
anode-to-anode load resistance of 8,000 ohms, and the secondary to 
total primary turns ratio is adjusted to give the equivalent of 
8,000 ohms across the total primary winding. The composite load 
line passes through the h.t. voltage and a composite current poiirt 
equal to the difference between the n.c. anode currents of the valves ; 
if the latter are perfectly matched the composite current is zero as 
shown in Fig. 10.15. Power output and distortion may be calculated 
from the composite characteristics in the same manner as for a single 
stage. Thus, assuming even harmonics to be small in amplitude and 
third harmonies to be greatest, the po^ver output is, from expres- 
sion 10.26a, 


jr Q = 


. 10.266 


where I2 is the intercept of the load line with the composite lE^ 
curve corresponding to jE7^ = 0 on the first valve and measured on 
the scale and I3 is the counterpart of 1 2 measured on the 7^2 scale. 
The negative sign before 1 3 and 1^ in expression 10.26a becomes 
positive because I 3 and I 3 are numerical values of current. The 
currents and 1 5 , measm-ed on the hi and 7^2 scales, respectively, 
are the load line intercepts with composite lE^ curves corresponding 
to = — 15 and — 45 volts on the first valve. Third harmonic 
ratio is from 10.28a, 


TJ _ (A+'^s) — 2(74-4-75) 

^ 2((72+73)+(74-b75)) * 


.10.286. 


Although the composite load line gives the equivalent half- 
primary load resistance, it is important to note that this is not the 
load resistance across each valve. The load line for each valve is 
obtained by projecting vertically (up or down) from the intersections 
of the composite load line and composite curves on to the corre- 
sponding IJ^a curves for the single valve. Thus the valve load 
lines are represented by lines AB and A'B' in Fig. 10.15 and, since 
the valves are operating in Class A push-pull, each has a slope of 
nearly half that of the composite load line ; i.e., it corresponds to 
twice the composite load resistance. If both valves have linear 
la^a characteristics the composite curves are straight lines of twice 
the slope of the 7^77^ lines, and it may then be proved geometrically 
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that each equivalent valve load line has a slope of onc-half that of 
the composite line. If the optimum load for a single valve stage 
is (the valve resistance), the optimum composite load is half this 
value, i.e., so that the optimum anode-to-anode load becomes 
4i2^. The same conclusion is reached if we consider the push-pull 
stage as consisting of two valve generators connected in series. 
Their total internal resistance is 2 jR^, and by analogy with the 
single stage, the optimum load (from anode-to-anode) will be 
2 X = 4iJ^. An important advantage of push-pull illustrated 
by the curves is that owing to the linearity of the composite char- 
acteristics, a complex load impedance giving an “ elliptical locus 
line as in Eig. 10.7a produces practically no harmonie distortion. 

Owing to the predominance of odd harmonics when distortion 
occurs in push-pull stages, maximum undistorted ” power output 
should be assessed for a lower total harmonic percentage than a 
single valve, approximately in the ratio of 2 to 3 for triodes. 

10.8.5. Class B Push-Pull.’^®’ --5’ The performance of 
push-pull valves under Class B conditions may be shown by con- 
structing composite lE^ curves in exactly the same way as for 
Class A, and these are shown in Fig. 10.16 for three grid bias voltages. 
Tiiode characteristics are used in the above illustration to pieserve 
continuity with Fig. 10.15, but tetrode composite curves can be 
developed in like manner. The load line for each valve ivS obtained 
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by projection from the composite to the valve curves as described 
in the previous section. If the valves have linear IJSa character- 
istics and are biased to cut-off, each valve operates over half a cycle 
only, and the composite characteristics and load line are identical 
with the valve characteristics and load line. The anode-to-anode 
load resistance, which is four times the composite load resistance, 
is also four times the valve load resistance compared with twice 
for Class A. Since practical characteristics are always curved, 
the valves camiot be biased to cut-off and the valve load line only 
approaches the composite at the extremities of the grid voltage swing. 
Towards the centre, whei’e both valves are operating, the valve load 



Fig. 10.17. — Composite Current-Anode Voltage Curves for a Class B Amplifier 
with Low Grid Bias and High Load Resistance. 

resistance increases, eventually becoming infinite when the valve 
reaches cut-off. Hence the valve load line ABO is sharply curved 
as in Pig. 10.16. The degree of curvature is dependent on the grid 
bias voltage relative to^the cut-off bias voltage and also upon the 
load resistance, a grid bias approaching cut-off bias and a low load 
resistance producing a more sharply curved load line (similar to 
ABC in Fig. 10.16), which rapidly approaches the composite load 
line. Conversely for a high load resistance and a bias voltage much 
less than cut-off bias, the valve load line is less sharply curved and 
has a slope of nearly twice that of the composite line ; this is 
illustrated in Fig. 10.17, 
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It is mucli more difficult to obtain linear composite curves for 
Class B than for Class A operation, and generally there is a “ kinlc ” 
near zero current, the “ kink ” becoming more pronounced as the 
initial bias is increased. This “ join-up ” distortion, as it is called, 
is greatest for small output voltages, and it places a limit on the 
1 - na.YmmTo negative initial grid bias which can be employed. 

The great advantage of Class B operation, apart from its low 
quiescent current consumption, is its high anode circuit efficiency. 
The theoretical maximum, assuming that each valve is biased to 
cut-off and that the anode voltage of each valve is taken to zero at 
the extremities of grid swing, is 78-5%. Each valve .supplie.s half 
the wave shape so that the n.c. cmTcnt is 1/n where 1 cos pt is the 


A.c. output curreirt wave. 

Therefore n.c. power for two valves — 



where Ej, = h.t. voltage. 

The A.c. output -voltage wave is represented by Ei cos•p^. 

EJ 

Therefore a.c. power from two valves == ~— 


a.c./d.c. efficiency 


78-5%. 


There is little essential difference between the two types of 
Class B operation, quiescent push-pull (q.p.p.) aird |)ositive drive. 
With quiescent push-pull, tetrode valves are employed and the 
input voltage is restricted to the region where there is no grid current. 
Positive-drive Class B operation is applied to triodes to obtain a high 
anode circuit efficiency by reducing the minimum anode voltage (see 
Section 10.2), below that permitted by the bias line Eg = 0. Grid 
current is taken during the period while the input voltage swing 
makes the grid voltage positive. The amplifier (driver stage) before 
the Class B valves must supply power when grid current flows, and 
the points to be observed in its design are discussed in Section 10.8.6. 

The chief features of a q.p.p. stage are the centre-tapped high 
ratio step-up input transformer, and the output transformer. The 
former is necessary since each half of the secondary must supply 
a peak voltage very nearly equal to the cut-off bias (at the oi)erating 
H.T. voltage) of the q.p.p. valves. The self-caipacitance of the 
secondary should be low to prevent peaked high-frequency response 
due to resonance with the leakage inductance. The output trans- 
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former also needs to have low leakage inductance and self-capaci- 
tance, because the resonant circuit so formed is capable of producing 
damped oscillations under shock excitation from the half wave 
current impulses of each valve. Since each valve supplies half the 
output wave it is essential that the half-primary inductance and 
the leakage inductance between each half primary and secondary 
should be very nearly equal. Inequality causes the amplitudes of 
the two halves of the wave delivered to the output load to be 
unequal at low and high frequencies, thus producing distortion. 
Parasitic oscillation due to the push-pull connection is usually 
prevented by capacitors (0*002 to 0*005 /^F) connected across each 
half primary. High peak currents are taken during loud signals 
and the primary d.c. resistance must therefore be low. If high- 
frequency tone control is used, it should be included before the 
Q.p.p. output stage rather than across the output transformer. 
When the tone-control circuit is in parallel with the latter it tends 
to increase the peak output current during loud signals, and this 
may cause damage to the valves. 

Triode valves in Class B positive drive may be designed to have 
high internal resistances and operate with zero grid bias, or to have 
low internal resistances and to operate with negative grid bias. 
Quiescent anode currents are approximately the same for both types 
of valves. The zero grid bias stage has the advantage of requiring 
no bias battery, but there is generally more join up distortion 
and heavier grid current damping of the driver stage. In addition, 
the optimum load resistance is high, and the output transformer 
primary inductance must consequently be large to prevent excessive 
attenuation (frequency) distortion at low frequencies. The second 
type has several advantages over the first, the grid bias of each 
valve can be adjusted to give reduced ‘‘ join-up ” distortion, a 
resistance can be included in parallel with the grid bias battery 
to reduce its voltage and keep it in step with the h.t. voltage as 
the H.T. battery becomes exhausted, driver stage damping is reduced, 
and the lower internal resistances of the valves assist in damping 
loudspeaker resonances. Class B positive drive is not now used to 
any large extent in receivers because quiescent push-pull give>s 
results as satisfactory, without the complications of a driver stage. 
The design of the output transformer is similar to that for quiescent 
push-pull. 

10.8.6. The Driver Stage for Class B Positive Drive. If 

the anode load resistance, i?o', of a triode a.f. amplifier is steadily 
increased, overall amphfication, at first proportional to Bo\ becomes 
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asymptotic to the aniplificatioii factor of the valve and is almost 
independent of changes of Rq. This ocenrs for values of R^, exceeding 
about (see Eig. 9.6). Owing to the fact that grid current is 
taken by each Class B valve, the equivalent load resistance in the 
driver valve anode circuit varies over its output voltage cycle from 
a very high to a low value, and unless this is controlled the output 
voltage wave shape is flattened at both ends of the cyt^le. If, 
however, the equivalent grid cuiTent load resistance is not allowed 
to fall below 4^^, the distortion produced in the outjnit wave will 
nob be serious. This result may be achieved by a suitable stej)-down 
intervaive transformer, the step-down ratio being calculated from 

s „ / (min -) 

^ {driver valve) 

where = total primary turns, 

= total secondary turns, 

^'g{min) = minimum grid input resistance of the Class B stages. 

A higher step-down ratio would have the advantage of reducing the 
effect of variations of R^, but this reduces the driver output voltage 
to the Class B valves, and the driver valve may them be ovcT'loaded 
before maximum output is obtained fi-om the Class B stage. 
^gimin.) slope resistance of the characteristic curve of the 
Class B valve at the maximum required positive value of grid 
voltage ; a satisfactory approximation is given by the ratio of the 
positive bias voltage equal to the maximum positive voltage reached 
on the grid of the Class B valve to the d.c. grid current flowing at 
this bias voltage, i.e., it is the resistance corresponding to the chord 
to the IgEg characteristic curve instead of the tangent. A normal 
step-down ratio from primary to half secondary is 1 to f , or the ratio 
from primary to total secondary is 1 to 1-5. The transformer must 
have a high primary inductance, small leakage inductances between 
primary and both half secondaries — ^this is particular ly important 
since the minimum grid input resistance may be as low as 20, ODD ohms 
for battery-operated Class B positive drive— and the d.o. resistance 
of each half secondary must be low so as to reduce the d.c. voltage 
developed when grid current occurs. 

An improved driver stage may be obtained by Uvsing a “ cathode 
follower ^12 connection, be., the transformer is placed in the cathode 
circuit of the driver valve. This reduces the effective impedance 

of the valve to (see Section 10.10.6), so that a step-up ratio 

may even be used. At the same time the effective amplification 
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of the valve is less than unity so that it acts simply as an impedance 
matching device. 

10.8.7. Class AB Positive Drive. Class AB positive drive 
is sometimes used in a.c. mains-operated amplifiers to obtain the 
advantages of triode operation with high d.c. to a.c. conversion 
efficiency and high a.c. output. The triode valves are biased to 
a voltage approximately midway between the Class A and Class B 
positions. The zero-to-maximum signal n.c. current ratio is much 
less than that for Class B, about 2 to 1 as compared with 4 to 1, 
and ‘'join-up’’ distortion is low. The changing anode current 
makes fixed grid bias (instead of cathode self-bias) and an inductance 
loaded h.t. supply (Section 11.2.6) essential. 


10.9. The Output Transformer. 


10.9.1. The Design of an Output Transformer. The basic 
principles, involved in output transformer design, are practically 
the same as for smoothing choke and mains transformer design, and 
we shall illustrate the method of procedure by the following example. 
Suppose the optimum load resistance referred to the primary side 
of the transformer is 6,000 ohms, the speech-coil impedance 5 ohms, 
and the primary d.c. current 40 mA. The required value of primary 
inductance is determined by the maximum permissible loss of 
response at a given low audio frequency, and we will assume this 
to be 2 db. at 50 c.p.s. From expression 9.226, Section 9.4, 2 db. 
loss corresponds to a ratio of primary reactance to the total resistance 
of valve and load in parallel of very nearly 2 to 1 . If the output 
valve is a tetrode the total parallel resistance can, for all practical 
purposes, be taken as the load resistance 6,000 ohms. Should the 
valve slope resistance be comparable with 6,000 ohms it merely 
improves the low-frequency response, making the loss less than 2 db. 
Hence the required value of primary inductance is 


2 X 6,000 
27z X 50 


38-2 H. 


For convenience let us take the same stampings as are used for the 
mains transformer design in Section 11.2.2, viz., Stalloy 32A. For 
one secondary and two primary sections, interleaved as shown in 
Fig. 10.18, insulation thicknesses of 0*075 ins. between winding and 
core, and winding and outside limb, and of 0*05 ins. between 
windings, and windings and sides, the total available winding area 
is (2*25 ~ 0*1)(1 “ 0*25) = 1*612 sq. ins. The most efficient use of 
the winding area is to divide it equally between secondary and 
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primary windings, so that the total area occupied by primary or 
secondary is 0-806 sq. ins. A suitable gauge of wire is 34 s.w.g., 



Fig. 10.18. — A Section Through a Typical Output Transformer. 


which is rated to carry 66*5 niA, and if ssc is used, 8,730 turns can 
be accommodated per square inch (see Table 11.1). 


The total primary turns in the available space = 8,730 x 0-806 

= 7,040 


Length of the magnetic path (Fig. 10.18), I = 9 ins. 

7 ()4Q 

Therefore turns per inch of magnetic path == — ~ 782. 

D.c. ampere turns per inch of magnetic path = = 31-28. 


In Fig. 11.17 we have two curves for the ratio of inductance, 
with and without d.c. polarizing, against n.c. polarizing ampere-turns 
per inch, curve 1 for a very small a.c. flux density and curve 2 for 
a R.M.s. flux density of 60 lines per square centimetre, and either 
can be chosen for design purposes. If the former is used a larger 
transformer is obtained and low-frequency response for all a.c. 
input voltages is better than required. Curve 2 is more often used, 
the flux density of 60 lines per square centimetre corresponding to 
an input voltage of 5% of the maximum in our particular example 
(the R.M.s. flux density for maximum input voltage is calculated 
at the. end of the section to be 1,200 lines per square centimetre). 
Incremental permeability, A is shown in Fig. 10.20 to.be pro- 
portional to peak A.c. flux density so that primary inductance for 
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voltages less than 5% of the maximum will tend to be less than that 
required, and Conversely will be greater for larger voltages. The 
reduction in primary inductance is not generally sufficient to justify 
calculation on the basis of curve 1. From curve 2 the ratio of 
inductance with and without the n.c. polarizing current giving 
31*28 D.o. ampere turns per inch is 

= 0-273 

■^1 

and the optimum air gap ratio is 

^ = 0 - 0021 . 
r 38-2 

Hence = 140 H. 

Volume of iron required 

^ X 10« 

1*255 X 2*54 X A/li X (turns per inch of magnetic path)^ 

__ 140 X 108 

“ F2'^" X 2*54 X 900 X (782)2’ 

Volume of iron = 8*0 cu. ins. 


Incremental permeability is 900 for an b.m.s. flux density of 60 lines 
per square centimetre. 

The area of Stalloy 32A stamping allowing for -/^-in. diameter 
bolt holes is 8-4236 sq. ins. (Section 11.2.2). 

Therefore thickness of core = 0.95 ins. 

Let us take a thickness of 1 in., i.e., an overall thickness of 1-1 ins. 
(allowing for 10% insulation between laminations) 

Number of laminations of 0*014 ins. thickness 79. 

Total length of air gap = 0-0189 ins. 

= 2 of 0*0095 ins. (the gap is divided 
betw^een central and outside limbs). 

Ib is of interest to compare with the above, the transformer 
design resulting from the use of curve 1. 

= 0-465 

and optimum air gap ratio 

^ =0-00246. 

V 


L, 


38*2 

0*465 


= 82*1 H. 


Hence 
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Volume of iron required {Ajj. = 333 for B very small) 

82-1 X 108 - 

" 1-255 X 2-54 X SSFx (782p 
= 12*65 cu. ins. 

Thickness of core = l-o ins. 

= 1*65 ins., allowing 10% insulation. 
Total length of air gap = 0-02215 ins. 

= 2 of 0*01107 ins. (the gap is divided 
between central and outside limbs). 
Greatly increased core thickness is needed if the recpiired value of 
primary inductance is to be maintained at extremely low ilux 
densities. 

Details of windings. 

(1) Primary. 

Mean length of one turn = 8*2 ins. 

Total length of wire = =:= 1^605 yards 


Total primary resistance = 1*605 x 361*2 = 580 ohms 


i-i. 1 ^^80 X 40 ^ ,, 

n.c. voltage drop = = 23*2 volts, 

^ ^ 1,000 


(2) Secondary. 


Step-down turns ratio = 


Total tmns in secondary == = 2 ^ 204 

Available winding area = 0*806 sq. in. 

Therefore turns per square inch = = 253. 

^ 0-806 

No. 18 s.w.G. ssc wire giving 400 turns per square inch is the 
nearest size. 

Total length of secondary wire = ^ = 46-5 yards. 

oo 

Total resistance of secondary = 0-0465 x 13-267 = 0-617 ohms. 

Neglecting iron losses, which are usually small compared with the 
copper resistance loss, the a.c. power efficiency for a 5-ohm secondary 
load resistance is 


5-4-0-617-]- 


580 6-102 


= 82 %. 
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This is a normal value for efficiency, though it could be made higher 
at the cost of a slight increase in step-down turns ratio by using 
No. 16 s.w.G. enamelled wire for the secondary winding. The 
area required by the 18 s.w.G. secondary is only 0-5 1 sq. in. (less 
than that available, 0-806 sq. in.), and from a practical viewpoint 
this has advantages since it allows insulation between windings to 
be increased, and ensures that the windings can be fitted into the 
winding window. 

It will be noted that a section through the central core limb is 
almost square ; this is considered to be the most economical shape 
of cross-section. 

Losses in the Iron Core. Losses in the iron core of the transformer 
are a function. of flux density B, and, as B is directly proportional 
to the applied voltage and inversely to the frequency, they are 
greatest at the lowest audio frequency. Taking the latter as 
50 c.p.s,, and the maximum applied b.m.s. voltage as 120 (this is 
a reasonable figure for a tetrode valve operating at a h.t. voltage 
of 250), we have for the flux 

Bxw 

4-M6T, 

where iVp = total primary turns 

. ^ _ 120 X 108 

4*44 X 50 X 7,040 
= 7,680 lines. 

JS = — = 7,680 lines per square inch. 

1,200 lines per square centimetre. 

Actual volume of iron in core of 1 in. thickness = 8.4236 cu. ins. 
Total weight of core = 8*4236 x 0-28 lbs. 

= 2*36 lbs. 

Milliwatts lost per lb. for B of 1,200 lines per square centimetre = 12. 
Therefore total milliwatts iron loss = 28*32 
total output power milliwatts == 2,400. 

The iron loss is therefore equivalent to a resistance of 

6,000 X = 508,000 Q 

in parallel with the primary inductance. Its effect on frequency 
response and general performance can Justifiably be neglected. 
The interleaved or sandwich type of winding shown in 
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Fig. 10.18 has the merit of reduced leakage inductance compared 
with the non-interleaved type with a single priina;ry winding. 
Interwinding cajDacitance is, however, usually slightly higher, 
though it can be reduced by bakelite separators. The self- 
capacitance of the windings can be reduced by sectionalizing instead 
of using a single continuous layer across the whole of the winding 
length. Reduced leakage inductance, winding and self-capacitance 
can be achieved by '' pancake ’’ coil construction with bakelite or 
bakelized paper spacers between the pancakes. For exami3le, the 
above design could have employed three primary and two secondary 
interleaved pancake windings. The chief disadvantage of this type 
of winding is that it calls for a greater area of winding window and 
is not so robust ; on the other hand, a defective winding is more 
easily replaced. The windings should be vacuum impregnated with 
a suitable varnish to prevent the ingress of moisture, and an iron 
case is required to give magnetic screening and some measure of 
electrical screening and mechanical protection. It is not usual to 
seal the transformer in a bituminous compound. 

Push-pull transformer design follows the same lines except that 
the D.c. polarizing current can be assumed to be small. Since only 
matched valves give a total effective d.c. current of zero it is usual 
to design on the basis of 10 mA D.o. current. 

10.9,2. Output Transformer Attenuation (Frequency ) Di s - 
tortion. The frequency response of an output transformer is 
calculated in the same manner as that of the intervalve transformer 
in Section 9.4. The a.f. band is divided into three ranges, and the 
response at low and high audio frequencies is determined relative to 
that at the medium frequencies. Thus the loss of resj)onse at the 
low frequencies is from expression 9.226. 

* — 10 logio 

where the reactance of the primary inductance, 

=the resistance of B^+R^ in parallel with 

jBp = resistance of primary winding 
Bg = „ „ secondary winding 

Bg^. ~ resistance equivalent of the speaker speech-coil 
n = secondary to primary turns ratio, which is generally 
much less than 1. 

The resistance equivalent of the speech-coil is usually taken from 
the amplitude of the impedance at 400 c.p.s., so 
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that the calculated frequency response is simply a measure of 
transformer performance, and not that of the output stage in 
association with the loudspeaker. Most loudspeakers have a 
mechanical resonance at a low frequency near 100 c.p.s., and several 
resonances in the high-frequency range. At and aromrd these 
resonant frequencies the speech-coil impedance varies appreciably. 

At high audio frequencies leakage inductance plays an important 
part but, owing to. the low impedance of the speech coil, secondary 
self-capacitance can often be neglected. Expression 9.24 is therefore 
modified to a loss at high frequencies relative to medium of 

- 10 log , 0 ^ 

where = E,+E^+?^^ 

jfh 

== leakage inductance. 

If the pass range of the output transformer is specified by those 
frequencies between which the maximum to minimum response is 
not greater than 3 db. (1*414 to 1), the lowest frequency is given by 


or // = V Vl L 

and the highest frequency by 


or 


where 




A' = 




27cL^' 


Ratio frequency ^ L ^{l-\-G^) 

lowest frequency 


0 




10.43 


Thus, for a given value of 0, the pass-band of the output transformer 
is proportional to the ratio of primary to leakage inductance,^® and 
it will therefore be clear that there is no advantage in increasing 
primary inductance (by, for example, increasing primary turns) if 
leakage inductance is proportionally increased. Push-pull, by 
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balancing out the d.c. polarizing current, does increase ])riniary 
inductance without increasing leakage inductance. The use of 
a high inductance choke to carry the output valve n.c. current with 
capacitance coupling to the output transformer has the same effect. 
Primary inductance is dependent on the applied voltage, and it 
generally increases as the latter increases, because incremental 
permeability increases (see Fig. 10.20). Frequency response tends, 
therefore, to be best with high output voltages and it is usual to 
design for the required response at low output voltages. In the 
preceding section primary inductance is calculated on the assumption 
of an output voltage of 5% of the maximum. 

10.9.3. Output Transformer Amplitude (Harmonic) Dis- 
tortion.^"^ A non-linear relationship between the flux density B and 
magnetizing force H is responsible for amplitude distoi-tion in iron- 
cored transformers. When a generator of sinusoidal voltage is 
applied to an unloaded transformer, it may produce almost equal 
distortion of flux and magnetizing force, greater distortion of flux 
than magnetizing force, or vice versa. The final result actually 
depends on the relative magnitudes of the generator internal 
impedance and the non-linear impedance of the transformer. If 
the former is very large (e.g., for the tetrode valve) the current, and 
hence magnetizing force, in the transformer core is practically 
sinusoidal ; flux and the unloaded secondary voltage are distorted 
in shape. On the other hand, a low generator impedance (e.g., for 
a triode valve) implies a voltage applied to, and flux in, the trans- 
former of nearly sinusoidal shape, with a distorted magnetizing force 
(input current to the transformer primary). The unloaded second- 
ary voltage is therefore almost sinusoidal. A point worth noting 
is that the transformer induced voltage, which opx^oses the ai)plied 


voltage, is proportional to where O is the total flux in the iron 


core, so that each harmonic component in the flux wave is multijflied 
by its harmonic number in arriving at the harmonic voltage com- 
ponent. Hence the secondary output voltage wave sha])e has 
greater distortion than the flux wave shape. 

The relative amplitudes of the harmonic currents produced in 
the transformer depend on the shape of the B-H loop , curve. This 
is symmetrical in the absence of a d.c, polarizing current, and 
distortion is confined mainly to odd harmonics with third pre- 
dominating. An asymmetrical loop is obtained with a d.c. polarizing 
current, and both even and odd harmonics are j)resent with second 
and third as the most important. 
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The application of a load impedance to the secondary terminals 
affects the distortion, which now depends on the load impedance 
as well as upon the valve and the non-linear transformer impedance. 
This can be showm by referring to Fig. 10.19. The non-linear 
transformer impedance is designated by — it is the impedance of 

the parallel combination of primary inductance and the resistance 
due to hysteresis and eddy currents, and respectively, in 
Fig. 9.136, but it excludes R^, the primary winding resistance, since 
this is not a function of the conditions in the iron core. The primary 
winding resistance is added to the generator internal impedance in 
and the secondary impedance, transferred to the primary by '' 
dividing by the square of the secondary to primary turns ratio, is 
indicated by Zq. The sinusoidal generator voltage has an n.M.s. 
value of E volts, the current from the generator has fundamental 



Fig. 10.19. — Current and Voltage Relationships in an Output Transformer. 


and particular harmonic r.m.s. components of 1/ and 7;^', corre- 
sponding currents in the non-linear transformer impedance (exclud- 
ing the load) are 7_^ and and the output voltage Eq has fundamental 
and particular harmonic components of Ef and Ej^. The plus sign 
used in the figure indicates the vector sum of the component voltages 
and currents. Since the generator voltage contains no harmonics, 
it follows that the harmonic voltages produced across Z^ must equal 
those across Zq, 


i.e.. 


En = ( 4 ' - 4)^0 = - 4 ' 2 „ 


4 ' = 








. 10.44. 


Thus we see that the harmonic output voltages are dependent on 
the generator and load impedances as well as th^e harmonic currents 
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produced in the non-linear transformer impedance. The ratio of 
any one harmonic voltage to the fundamental output voltage is 


E, 


h- 


ZgZ, 




10.45a 


where = fundamental cinTent component in the transformer 
non-linear impedance 

and Zf ~ fundamental component of the non-linear impedance Z^^. 
Zq and Zfj^ can generally be taken as resistances, and replacing them 
in 10.45a by jRq >iid where R^ is the slope resistance of 

the output valve and R^ the primary winding resistance, we have 


where 


Eh — IhEh 

Ef 1^; • 

7? ' = 


. 10.456 


The above expression is limited in application because Ij^ varies 
when the load and generator impedances are varied. Partridge 
has found empirically that all harmonic current components can 
be expressed quite simply in terms of the corresponding no-load 
harmonic current, Rq and Z^. The third harmonic cun*ent (I3) in 
the unpolarized condition or the r.m.s. current of the second and 
third harmonics {V J 2 ^ + 1 in the polarized condition can be written 


~ ~~ • • • 10.46 

where = no load harmonic current for R^-\-R^ = 0. 

The difference between measured and calculated (from 10.46) is, 
in most cases, quite small when Ro <^Zf rising to about 5% when 
R,' = Z^. 

Hence the harmonic voltage ratio is 

( I 

E, I,Z, [ 4:2 


D • 


. 10.45c. 


The no-load current distortion ratio ^ is a function of the peak 

flux density j8 — ^the peak value is used in preference to n.M.s. because 
the shape of the flux density wave is often far from sinusoidal, and 
experimentally it has been found that the peak value and not the 
general shape is the determining factor. The no-load cuirent dis- 
tortion ratio can be estimated for different values of j)eak flux 
density (i.e., fundamental peak voltage across Z^) by measuring with 
a harmonic analyser the fundamental and harmonic voltages across 
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a known low resistance in series with the unloaded transformer, 
which should have the lowest possible primary winding resistance. 
Alternatively the known series resistance may be varied, and the 
ratio of the harmonic to fundamental voltages, measured across it, 
plotted against the sum of the known and primary winding d,o, 
resistance. The line so obtained can be produced to give the 
no-load current distortion ratio for zero known and primary winding 
resistance. The peak flux density can be calculated from the peak 
value of the fundamental voltage {E^) across the unloaded primary, 
by using the formula given in Section 11.2.2 (expression 11.2). 






lines per square centimetre. 


4*44 Wp A/ 
where = total primary turns 

A = area of iron core section in square centimetres. 
/ = fundamental frequency. 


Since is inversely proportional to /, it is clear that a given applied 
voltage produces maximum flux density, and hence maximum 
amplitude distortion, at the lowest audio frequency. 

Expression 10.45c, as it stands, is applicable only to one particu- 
lar design, and it would be preferable to convert it to a product of 
two factors, one dependent on the core material and peak flux 
density, and the other dependent on the shape and winding details 
of the transformer. This is possible because, in most practical 
cases, Zf can be taken as the reactance of the primary inductance 
at the fundamental frequency. Taldng the expression 11.19a, 
Section 11.2.9, for the primary inductance we have 
>7 1*255 

^ - 108 ^ 


where — incremental or a.c. permeability 

I = length of the magnetic path in centimetres (see 
Eig. 10.18) and JV^ and A are as expressed above 
for B. 


Therefore 


Zf == 7*88 X 10-8^^- 




10.47. 


Replacing Zf in the part of 10.45c by 10.47 gives 

IfZf 




108 


X 


10.48 


IfZf If 7’SSAfi ■ 

and both the variables “ and in the first factor relate to the 
core material and peak flux density, whilst the second factor relates 
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to the particular design details of the transformer. and can 

be measured for different peak flux densities and d.o. polarizing 
field. The current distortion ratio generally increases with increase 
of peak flux density and D.o. polarizing field. If incremental per- 
meability is plotted against B it is found to have a maximum at 
some value of peak flux density dependent on the core material and 
D.o. polarizing voltage. Generally Ayu decreases for all flux densities 
as the D.c. polarizing voltage increases, but flux density for maxi- 
mum Ay increases. Typical curves of current distortion and incre- 
mental permeability abstracted from the article by Partridge (note 



Fig. 10.20. — Incremental Permeability and Current Distortion Curves Against 
Peak A.c. Flux Density for Normal Stalloy Core. 

Dotted Line : Incremental Permeability. 

Full Line : Current Distortion. 


that his relative specific choke impedance = 7*88.d/^10“®) are 
plotted in Fig. 10.20 against peak flux density for different values 
of D.c. polarizing field ; the core material is Silcor 2 (3|-% silicon 
content) as used for the stalloy stamping of Section 10.9.1. The 
D.c, polarizing field is given in oersteds (gilberts per centimetre) and 
it is necessary to multiply by 2-02 to convert to D.c. ampere-turns 

per inch (see Section 11.2.9). The product — ~j- can be termed 

■Lji 7*88d^ 

the distortion factor, D, of the core material, and it is plotted in 
Fig. 10.21 against peak flux density. The values are obtained from 
the curves in Fig. 10.20, 
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To illustrate tire use of Eig. 10.21, let us consider the transformer 
designed in Section 10.9.1 and determine the transformer distortion 
occurring when operating under the full load conditions. 

The B.M.s. flux density = 1,200 lines per square centimetre 
so that • JS == 1,700 lines per square centimetre 

D.c. polarizing field = 31*28 ampere-turns per inch. 

The curves in Eig. 10.21 are given for a maximum n.c. polarizing 
field of 2*02 ampere turns per inch, so we shall have to estimate 
a likely value for distortion coefficient. The correctness, or other- 
wise, of the estimate will not affect the general principles. For 



Fig. 10.21. — Distortion Factor-Peak a.c. Flux Density Curves for Normal 

Stalloy Core. 


H = 2*02 ampere turns per inch the distortion coefficient at 
B = 1,700 lures per square centimetre is 1,200. The form of the 
current distortion curves suggests that an increase in n.c. field is 
unlikely to affect greatly the cup:ent distortion at 5 = 1,700 lines 
per square centimetre. The chief effect of an increase in H is to 
reduce incremental permeability, and a probable decrease of All of 
about 3 to 1 by changing H from 2 to 31*28 ampere turns per inch 

is suggested by the change in ratio of — in Eig. 11.17. Let us 

therefore assume a distortion coefficient of 3,600. A probable value 
for valve (a tetrode) slope resistance is 30,000 ohms, thus for 
f = 50 c.p.s. 
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, _ 6,000(30,580) 

" B,+B^+B^ '■ 36:680 

=2= 5,000 Q 

Zf = = 12,000 Q. 

By combining 10.45c and 10.48, voltage distortion 


E, 



3,600 X 9 X 2-54 


(7,040)2 X (1 X 2-64)2 50 

0-023 = 2-3%. 


.5,000^1 


5,000 \ 

48,”6w/ 


Note that I and A are in centimetres and square centimetres 
respectively. 

Certain general conclusions can be drawn from the analysis. 
(1) Harmonie distortion is. a function of Zp and it can be 
decreased to very small proportions at any given frequency by 

N^A 

increasing Zp i.e., by increasing --j-- However, for any given 


shape of transformer, leakage inductance and are direcbly pro- 
portional so that an increase in Zf results in increased loss of high- 
frequency response. There is thus a limit to the improvement in 
harmonic distortion which can be achieved with any given trans- 
former shape, and this limit is set by the tolerable loss at high 
frequencies. 

(2) If attenuation (frequency), harmonic distortion and n.c. 
polarizing field are specified, the power-handling capacities of 
transformers of the same core material and geometrical x^roportions 
with given generator and load impedances are proportional to their 
volumes. 

Specified attenuation (frequency) distortion implies that primary 
and leakage inductances are constant ; the former decides the low- 
frequency response. Leakage inductance, which determines high- 
frequency response, is directly proportional to primary inductance 
for a given core material and geometrical proportions. Specified 
harmonic distortion for a constant n.c. polarizing field means that 
the peak a.c. flux density’ is constant, hence from expression 
11.19a, Section 11.2.9. 


Lp oc 


I 


and from expression 11.2, Section 11.2.2. 


Ef oc N^A. 
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If the linear dimensions of the transformer are multiplied by Ic^ and 
attenuation distortion is to be unchanged 


Lp = LpT_ 


AT 


I 


N, 


pi 


oc 


Vk 


Using this in the expression for 

N, 


E. 


'fi 


oc oc BEf, 

Vk ^ 


but power P^i oc oc Jc^P^ oc volume of the transformer. When 
the D.c. current remains constant, increase in overall dimensions 
reduces the value of Hj^q in the polarizing n.c. field, because 


rr ^ 

^D.c. X M’ 


and this allows a greater increase in power handling capacity to be 
obtained over that due to the increase in volume. 


10.10. Negative Feedback.^^’ 

10.10,1 . Introduction, Negative or inverse feedbackis applied 
to A.i'. amplifiers in order to change the frequency response and/or 
to reduce harmonic distortion, hum and noise produced in the 
amplifier itself. It is achieved by feeding back a proportion of 
the output to the input in such a way as to oppose the input voltage. 
The opposition voltage may be fed back through a resistive network 
or a circuit arranged to give phase and ampHtude discrimination. 



Tig. 10.22. — Schematic Diagram of Negative Feedback. 
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111 both instances there is a possibility that at some frequency 
(usually outside the desired pass range of the amplifier) the phase 
shift may be such as to produce positive feedback, and special 
precautions are sometimes necessary, particularly when feedback 
occurs over a number of stages, to prevent self-oscillation. The 
usual method is to design the feedback circuit to attenuate severely 
frequencies outside the normal pass range of the amplifier. 

Some of the properties of negative feedback can be demonstrated 
by considering the diagram in Fig. 10.22. 

Let cos pgt = input voltage 

= overall amplification of the amplifier without 
feedback 

= overall amplification of the amplifier with 
feedback. 

Sq cos == fundamental component of the output voltage 
from the amplifier with feedback 
Do = distortion ratio of the amplifier without feed- 
back, the ratio of the amplitude of second 
harmonic (if this is the largest harmonic) to 
that of the fundamental in the output 
voltage 

Df = distortion ratio of the amplifier with feedback 
~ nndesired hum or noise voltage produced by 
the amplifier itself without feedback 
-'uf PJ — U-ndesired hum or noise voltage produced by the 
amplifier with feedback 

a = feedback factor, i.e., the proportion of the 
output voltage applied to the input. 

Voltage across CD due to feedback 

= a[i?o cos p^t+DfSo cos 2p^t+D^^ cos pj^. 

Voltage apphed to the amplifier across terminals AB 

= Ml cos pj, - Ecd- 

= (Ml — aMo) cos pjf — a.DfMo cos 2pjt — a.M^f cos p j). 
Output voltage across EF 

= ~ ocj^o) cos p^t — olD^Dq cos 2p^t — cos p.^t] 

+P^Dq{D-^ — a^o) cos cos pj. 

= Dq cos p^t+D.fBQ cos cos pj>. 

Equating fundamental components ^ 

ijQ ^ I ccDq) 
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^ 0 

r+/^oa‘ 

and equating second harmonic components 

IHqDq(^^1 CC^j ^ ILIq<X.D^Sq = 

Replacing Si by the value obtained from 10.49 

- oiH.'j = Z)/^„(l+/^„a). 

Therefore — 

^ l+i^oa 


. 10.49 


. 10.50. 


Equating undesired voltages 


S^f — — itoocS^^ 

1 +/^oa 


. 10.51. 


We therefore see that negative feedback decreases overall 
amplification, distortion ratio and undesired hum and noise voltages 
due to the amplifier. The distortion ratio Dq (without feedback) 
is generally a function of the fundamental input voltage and is less 
when the latter is less. . Since with feedback the effective funda- 
mental input is reduced from Si cos to {S^ — • ocSq) cos p^t, there 
is actually a greater reduction in distortion than is represented by 

the factor As a rule, however, the same output voltage 

will be required with feedback as without, and the fundamental 
input voltage is increased until this condition is achieved. The 

factor — does then represent the reduction in distortion ratio. 
1 +^0^ 

With any negative feedback amplifier it is essential to ensure that 
the preceding amplifier is capable of delivering the increased input 
voltage without increased harmonic distortion, for negative feedback 
can only cancel harmonies produced in its own amplifier stage. 
Another important point to note is that, although the. general level 
of harmonic distortion is decreased, certain harmonics may be 
introduced or increased by the application of negative feedback. 
In the above example fourth harmonic of amplitude D^Dq(j,q(xS^ is 
introduced into the output by feedback of the second harmonic. 
The effect is not usually very serious. 

The change in frequency response, which can be obtained by 
negative feedback, may be illustrated by rearranging 10.49, 

,E 
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1 

a 


if /ioa > 1 

i e., is independent of the amplification and frequency response 

of the amplifier and only dependent on that of the feedback circuit. 
Even when a has the normal practical values of 0-1 to 0-2, the 
feedback circuit frequency response has an appreciable effect on 
overall response. Negative feedback may therefore be used to 
compensate for deficiencies in amplifier response or to x3roduGe tone 
control. Thus a resistive feedback circuit (a is a pure number) 
tends to give a flat overall frequency response, whereas a reactive 
circuit (a is a complex number) tends to cause a variable frequency 
response. It should be noted that the frequency response of the 
amplifier without feedback is implicit in the overall amplification 

^ 0 , which is generally a complex number of the form 

jjL^^ = amplification at the medium audio frequencies, is a function 
of frequency and is due to the reactance components in the amplifier. 

10.10.2. Types of Negative Feedback.^^ The generally 
accepted classification of negative feedback ciicuits is according to 
the method of tapping the feedback voltage from the output. There 
are three important types, voltage, current and bridge feedback. 
In the first case the feedback voltage is taken from a potential 
divider across the output and is directly proportional to the output 
voltage. In the second case the feedback voltage is taken from an 
impedance in series wdth the output load, and is directly proportional 
to the output current. Bridge feedback is a combination of voltage 
and current feedback. 

10.10.3. Voltage Feedback. Voltage feedback is illustrated 
in Pig. 10.23a. The potential divider is assumed to be much 
greater than the output load impedance Zq, so that the current 
through it can be neglected. For the sake of simplicity we wall 
refer to the u.m.s. values of voltage and current in the following 
analysis, and so dispense witji cos 




. 10.52 
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Fig. 10.23a. — Voltage Negative Feedback. 


where ^ == amplification of the amplifier when Zo = co 
and = the slope resistance of the output valve 
E 4Tt — El olEq. 

Replacing the above for Ej^^ in 10.52. 


Eq 

'El 




l+/^a 


Zo 


l+^wa"^ ' 

By noting that , expression 10.53 shows the 

pected reduction of overall amplification to 

1 H-jaoOc 


10.53. 


ex- 


, and at the 


same time the equivalent slope resistance of the output valve is 


decreased to ^ ■ . This reduction of generator resistance is parti- 

cularly valuable when the load impedance is a loudspeaker speech 
coil, since it assists in damping cone resonances. One of the dis- 
advantages of using a tetrode output valve, the accentuation of 
cone resonances, can be overcome by the application of voltage feed- 
back, without losing the advantages of high a.c./d.c. power efficiency 
and (if feedback is not excessive) of high power sensitivity. 

Some interesting effects result from the application of voltage 
feedback in special cases. For example, if R^ Zq, expression 10.53 
becomes 


Eq _ l^i 
El 1 


. 10.54 


i.e., output voltage is independent of Zq. On the other hand if 

K 

R^ Zo, > 1 and a == output current instead of voltage is 
independent of Zq, 
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Eq /llEi El 

Zq flor-Zo K 


10.55 


10.10.4. Current Feedback. Current feedback is illustrated 
by the circuit in Fig. 10.235, the feedback voltage being developed 
across the resistance Ej- in series with the load impedance Z^, 



Fig. 10.236. — Current Negative Feedback. 


Eo = 


f^ E 4 ^ Zq 


where = slope resistance of the output valve 
Ej^b — El — loRf 


^Ei^ 


Therefore 


E, 


/liEiZq 


10.56. 


JSy ( 1 d"^) + + Z 0 

We see from the above expression that current feedback increases 
the equivalent slope resistance of the output valve by 
and the amplification factor with feedback is reduced only by reason 
of increased generator resistance. 

Two special cases again arise ;* if [a, is very large 


and 

When, in addition, 


E, 


/o = 


EiZq 

^ = 
Zo 


El 

R, 


R, = KZ, 


. 10.57. 


. 10 . 68 . 


In the first instance output current is independent of Za, and in 
the second output voltage is unaffected by Z^. 

Current feedback is not often employed in output stages, partly 
because of the increased equivalent generator resistance, which tends 
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to exaggerate cone resonances when the output load is a loudspeaker 
speech coil, but mainly because it is difficult to develop sufficient 
feedback voltage without considerable loss of output pow-er. 

10.10.5. Bridge Feedback. Bridge feedback is indicated in 
the diagram of Pig. 10.23c- 







^AB “ -^1 — — CcEq 

= Si — Iq{R^-\-(x.Zo), 

The current taken by Bi is assumed to be negligible 

- o) 

Ra-\-Rf-hZQ 

, ^i(Ra-rRf -\-Zo) 

“T/W) +-2'o( 1 +/^oc) 

I^'ZjqE'L 
+/^) +-^0(1 
K.Z 

Rewriting 10.59 in the form 

Ai+-^o 

E, 


Eab — -^1 


^0 


fA, 




El l+/^a 

1 -j-fJLV. ° 


10.59. 


The effect of bridge feedback is a combination of the effects produced 
by voltage and cmrent feedback ; overall amplification and the 
equivalent slope resistance (increased by current feedback to 
jB^+J?y(l+/i)) of the output valve are both reduced, by the factors 


1 


1 + 



and 


respectively. 


The equivalent slope 


resistance is constant if ji is very large and R^ and a are constant. 

There are a number of possibilities with bridge feedback. It can 
provide : 
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(1) Constant output current and an equivalent generator 

JR 

impedance of Zq by making ^ ~ where is constant. • Neglecting 

and in comparison with jiBf and (icfJZ^ we have from 
equation 10.59. 

jKy -|~<5C^o 


-®0 = 


T — ^ = 

"" Z' 2R 


/aR^-\-Ilco:Zq 

E, 


2R, 


constant 


and the equivalent generator impedance 




~=Z,. 


(2) Constant voltage and an equivalent generator impedance of 
Zo by making Rf = aZo where a is constant. 

ZqEi _ El 




constant 


Rf 


-Zo. 


R^ d^^Zo 

and the equivalent generator impedance 

Other variations in the feedback circuit can be made to give 
constant equivalent generator impedance ivith constant voltage or 
current. 

10.10.6. Negative Feedback with a Cathode Follower 
Valve A valve with its load resistance placed between the 
cathode and h.t. negative is a special case of negative feedback for 
which the feedback factor a is 1. By analysis of the circuit in 
Fig. 10.24 we have 




Eg =E„-E, 


Tkerefore 


E^ 


l-^EgZj, 
Ea+Zj^ 
g 


= 

~R. 


1 '-{“yCfc 


-Z, 


The output voltage Ej^ is therefore less than the input, and the 
valve equivalent slope resistance is reduced to a very small value 

by the factor ^J^ if ^ 1, it equals This type of negative 

feedback generator has two important advantages, low equivalent 
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generator internal resistance and low grid input admittance. The 
first means that it is particularly useful when constant output voltage 
is required across a variable load impedance. This property makes 
it a very satisfactory driver stage preceding Class B or Class AB 



Fig. 10.24. — ^The Cathode Follower Circuit. 

positive-drive output valves, the variable input impedance due to 
grid current causing practically no harmonic distortion of the output 
voltage. The valve may also be used as a n.c. voltage stabilizer ; 
the D.c. voltage being taken between cathode and h.t. negative. 
Positive voltage between the grid and h.t. negative determines the 
D.c. output voltage, which is given by 

■®0D.C. ~ 

where Ej^ ~ positive voltage applied to the grid 

— Eqq = grid bias voltage required to cut off anode current for 
the given h.t. supply voltage. 

Variations of the h.t, supply voltage are reduced by — — at the 

cathode circuit. Good regulation is also obtained by reason of low 
generator internal resistance. 

Low grid input admittance is of greatest value for radio frequency 
operation, and at ultra high frequencies this property has the effect 
of improving signal-to-noise ratio. Low input admittance is realized 
because the voltage between grid and cathode is so very much less 
than the input voltage ; this necessarily implies a comparatively 
small current flowing in the interelectrode grid-cathode capacitance. 
Formulse for the parallel resistance and capacitance of the input 
admittance components are developed in Section 2.8.3, Part I. 
Thus, from expression 2.21a, the equivalent parallel resistance is 

- 9m^k) 
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and, from expression 2.216, the equivalent parallel capacitance is 

fj ^ ^7n) +^k{^g^~^^k)] 

where = coC„ 

ffk 

= grid-cathode interelectrode capacitance 
= mutual conductance of the valve 
and Gju and Bj. = conductance and susceptance of the cathode load 
admittance. 

At audio frequencies B^, is often zero and B^^ can be neglected in 
the numerator, so that 

7? =^1= 

which is very large because B^^ is small, and 

C =cb G (i — — = G A — \ 

r . Gk+gJ H 

Generally Gj, is much less than so that Cg approaches zero, i.e,, 
the effective input capacitance is much reduced. It is clear, there- 
fore, that grid input admittance will be low. The result of the 
cathode load resistance is actually a reversed Miller effect, the 
interelectrode capacitance being multiplied by 1 minus the approxi- 
mate amplification of the stage. The negative sign is to be expected 
since a voltage across the cathode load resistance is 180° out-of- 
phase with a voltage across the same resistance placed in the anode 
circuit. 

10.10.7. Balanced Feedback.^^ The chief disadvantage of 
negative feedback is that it reduces the overall amplification of any 
amplifier to which it is applied, and for the same output requires 
•a larger input signal. This can be overcome if a combination of 
equal positive and negative feedback is employed, and this system 
is known as balanced feedback. It includes most of the advantages 
of negative feedback, viz., reduced interference voltages and dis- 
tortion, and improved frequency response, without reducing the 
overall amplification (if the positive feedback is made equal to the 
negative),. 

Two controlling voltages are required ; the negative feedback 
voltage is obtained from the output of the amplifier in the usual 
maimer, but the positive feedback voltage is obtained either directly 
from the input voltage source or from the anode circuit of the first 
yalve in the amplifier to which negative feedback is being applied. 
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The positive feedback voltage cannot be obtained from the amplifier 
output otherwise the negative feedback reduction of interference 
and distortion is cancelled as well as the input signal reduction. 

The principle of balanced feedback is best shown by the following 
analysis. 

Let Eof = fundamental output voltage with feedback 

I)^{Eof) == distortion output voltage with feedback 

= undesired interference output voltage with feedback 
a = negative feedback factor 
^ = positive feedback factor 
jUQ = overall amplification without feedback 
El == fundamental input voltage 
Dq — distortion coefficient without feedback 
E^ = undesired interference voltage without feedback. 

The total input voltage to the amplifier is 

Ei+^Ei — 

EjQf'\-Dj{EQi)+Ey^f = fi\Ei{\-\-^) — a(^oy+-i^y(-®o/)+-^-u/)]+-®i4 

-\-Do(fzEi(l-\~^) — jLicLEof) 

l+/^a l+/^a 

+ -^ . . . . 10.60. 

li juoc = /i, i.e.j the negative feedback voltage is equal to the positive 


= ff'Eli 


1 1 -rJbLcc 


The function of balanced feedback is seen to be that only dis- 
tortion and interference voltages are fed back in the negative 
direction, the negative fundamental voltage being cancelled by the 
positive fundamental voltage. If an attempt were made to derive 
the positive fundamental voltage from the output it would be 
necessary to filter the distortion and interference voltages before 
application to the input circuit. Such a method would not be 
possible except for a single frequency input or a very narrow band 
of frequencies. 

With balanced feedback the frequency response can be made 
independent of the amphfier response and dependent only on that 
of the input voltage source. Suppose the amplification of the 
amplifier is represented by ^^(/) where (f>{f) indicates a function of 
frequency, and the positive feedback factor is where </>'(/) is 

E* 
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the frequency function for the input source. If the negative feed- 
back circuit is independent of frequency, 

jgg/ _ 10 31 

El 1 -rfj,a.if>{f) 

if i^oL.<j>{f) > 1, > 1 and /*« = 

i.e., is dependent only on the frequency characteristic of the injDut 
voltage. 

A possible circuit for obtaining balanced feedback is shown in 
Fig. 10.25. Positive voltage feedback is obtained via the resistances 
Ri and Mo from the anode of F 2 fo the grid of Fi. acts as a 
coupling capacitance and has a high value. Negative voltage 



feedback- is obtained by connecting the cathode of Fi to earth 
through R 4 , which forms with R^ a potential divider for the output 
voltage. 

10.10.8. Instability in Feedback Amplifiers. Prom Sec- 
tion 9.3 we see that the gain of an amplifier over a frequency range 


must normally be represented by a complex number so that 

unless the feedback factor is a conjugate of this, the feedback 


voltage phase relationship cannot be maintained at 180° to the 
input voltage for all frequencies. If it should happen at any 
frequency that the feedback phase-shift has been moved through 
360°, positive feedback and, if fjLOL > 1, oscillation result, for expres- 
sion 10.49 becomes 


E, 


1 — /xa 
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Let us examine the case of a BG coupled amplifier with a 

resistive feedback circuit. A single stage gives a gain Y^jx 

the maximum possible phase shift through the amplifier is ±90°. 
Such a stage cannot be unstable with negative feedback because 
the feedback voltage vector must lie between 90° and 270° with 
respect to the input voltage. A two-stage BC coupled amplifier 
gives an overall amphfication of 


The alternative negative sign is not included because it leads to 
the same conclusion as the positive. 

Owing to the term — x-^x^y the feedback voltage vector associated 
with lJL^ can be rotated beyond 270°, and tends, as Xi and increase, 
to approach the in-phase position with the input voltage. It does 
not reach the 360° position until cci = = oo when is zero. 

Thus a two-stage BC amphfier with resistive feedback is theo- 
retically stable. In practice phase changes in decoupling and 
feedback circuits occur, and oscillation is possible. 

The gain for a three-stage amplifier is 

_ 

1 — (rir 2 ±ria; 3 ±3^00:3) ±j(a:i ±^’ 2 -h^Ks ~ x^x^x^)' 

The imaginary term disappears when 

Xi+X^+Xs = XjXoX^ 

and oscillation then occurs if 


X^Xo-T^lX^+X^X^ > 1 . 

By suitable proportioning of the stages, such as making Xx = 
and Xq as different as possible from Xi and x^, the hmiting feedback 
factor may be raised. 

In transformer-coupled amplifiers leakage inductance and stray 
secondary capacitance produce resonance at some high frequency, 
and above this resonance the output voltage phase shift exceeds 
270°. A single stage transformer coupling with resistive feedback 
is stable because the phase shift only reaches 360° when the 
amplification is too small to produce oscillation. Two stages of 
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transformer coupling, or one stage of RG and one stage of trans- 
former coupling can, however, produce instability. 

In a broadcast receiver we are mostly concerned only with one 
stage of amplification before the output stage, and the transformer 
of the latter is sufficiently damped by the load to reduce the phase- 
shift and amplification due to leakage inductance and stray capaci- 
tance resonance. If an intervalve transformer is used before the 
output stage, the tendency to instability may be checked by damping 
the secondary by a resistance. As the frequency of instability is 
often outside the pass range of the amplifier, self-oscillation can 
be prevented by inserting, in the amplifier or feedback circuit, 
a filter sharply attenuating undesired frequencies with little attenua- 
tion or phase shift in the desired frequency range. 

10.10.9. The Application of Negative Feedback to the 
Output Stage. There is usually little advantage in applying 
negative feedback to a triode output stage, since a comparatively 
large input signal is needed without feedback and the slope resistance 
of the valve is in any case low. Furthermore, with feedback the 
increased input for a given power output tends to increase distortion 
in the preceding stage. The performance of a tetrode output stage 
can, however, be improved by voltage negative feedback, because 
distortion and generator impedance are reduced while still retaining 
the tetrode features of high efficiency and power output. Its power 
sensitivity is reduced, but since this is usually initially high, the 
extra input signal can often be obtained with little increase in dis- 
tortion from the previous stage. Current feedback is practically 
never used in an output stage as it increases generator impedance 
and exaggerates loudspeaker resonances. Two methods of applying 
voltage feedback are shown in Figs. 10.26a and 10.266. The first 
uses feedback into the grid circuit from the anode, the feedback 
R 

ratio being . This method may not be used in a positive- 

drive output stage taking grid current because of the resistance R^. 
The capacitance Oi, which serves to isolate the n.o. anode voltage, 
may also be employed to reduce feedback at low frequencies, thus 
partially compensating for loss of low-frequency output due to the 
falling reactance of the output transformer primary. The earth 
capacitance of the input transformer secondary is in parallel with 
Rij so that feedback at high frequencies is decreased. The feedback 
circuit cannot be comiected directly to the grid of the output valve 
because coupling between anode and grid reduces its grid input 
resistance (Section 2.8.2, Part I), and so tends to increase distortion 
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in the preceding amplifier stage (Section 9.3.3). Fig. 10.26c^ cannot 
be -used when the stage before the output valve has RC coupling 
because the grid leak from the grid to the junction of and jRa 




■oH.Z- 

Fig. 10.26a. — Voltage Negative Feedback from the Output Transformer Primary 
to the Grid Circuit. 

forms a potential divider, with the load and slope resistance of the 
previous valve, which reduces the proportion of feedback voltage 
across jRg effectively applied to the output valve grid. 

The second circuit feeds back from the output transformer 
secondary to the cathode, and this helps to compensate for output 



Fig. 10.266. — Voltage Negative Feedback from the Output Transformer Secondary 
to the Cathode Circuit. 

transformer harmonic distortion and the loss of low- and high- 
frequency response due to primary and leakage inductance. The 
resistance jRg produces some degree of undesired current feed- 
back because it is included in the cathode circuit ; this and the 
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secondary load impedance limit tlie maximum value of voltage 
feedback and make the circuit more satisfactory for feedback applied 
over two stages. 

The circuit of Fig. lQ.2^a is suitable for application to a push-pull 
stage, but each half of the push-pull input transformer must have 
its own feedback circuit ; the transformer must therefore have two 
separate secondary windings. 



0 WO 200 300 400 

Anode Voltage 

Fia. 10.27. — ^The Construction of Voltage Negative Feedback Curves for a 

Tetrode Valve. 

Dotted Curves : Equivalent Negative Feedback Characteristics- 

The performance of a tetrode output valve having voltage 
negative feedback may be examined by constructing special feedback 
curves on the characteristics. The circuit diagram for these 
curves is shown in Fig. 10.27, and in this same figure the feedback 
curves, shown dotted, are superimposed on the curves. The 
method of calculating the feedback curves from the curves is 
as follows. Suppose the total anode voltage is 200 and the feedback 
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ratio j voltage {E^) across R 2 is +40. Now 

the actual bias voltage (Eg) applied between the grid and cathode 
is the sum of the grid to feedback point voltage {E^) and the feed- 
back voltage {Ef), 

i.e.j Eg = El + Ej = Ex + . . . 10.62(3^ 

where a == feedback ratio. 

If Ex == - 40, Eg = - 40+40 = 0 volts. 

Hence point A the intersection of the curve for Eg = 0 
with E^ = 200 must give a point on the input feedback curve 
corresponding to Ex = — 40. When E^ = 190 volts, E^ = +38 
and if Ex = — 40, Eg = — 2 ; thus point B, the intersection of 
^7^ = 190 and the la^a curve for jE 7^ = — 2, must be another point 
on the feedback curve for .Bi = — 40. Points 0, D and E for 
Ef = +36, +34 and +32 respectively are found by a similar 
process, which can be extended to produce feedback curves for 
other values of Ex as shown in the figure. For a different feedback 
ratio another set of curves must be constructed. 

To illustrate the use of these curves we will assume that the 
optimum load (it is unaltered by feedback) is 5,000 ohms, the 
H.T. voltage == 200 volts, and normal operating bias is 4 volts. 
The load line is FKG. The feedback curve passing through K is 
Ex = — 44, and this is the datum curve. Maximum input voltage 
is determined by the peak input signal which just takes the load 
line excursion to F, the intersection of the load line and Eg = 0. 
The input voltage line through F is Ex — — 9 so that the peak input 
voltage required is 44 — 9 = 35 volts. 

It" is important to note that the datum and boundary condi- 
tions (points K and F) are fixed by the I^Fa curves and not by 
the feedback curves. Power output and distortion may be cal- 
culated from the intersection of the load line with the appropriate 
input voltage lines, and, if the procedure set out in Section 10.4 is 
followed, the current intercepts must be measured for Bi = — 9 ; 
- 26'5(- 44 + 35 X 0-5), -44, -61*5 and - 79 volts. The feed- 
back curves make quite clear that distortion and equivalent genera- 
tor impedance are considerably reduced. The generator impedance 
is decreased from an average of about 40,000 ohms to 700 ohms by 
this degree of feedback. 

In designing an output stage for optimum performance, the 
highest feedback ratio is required, and the limit is set by the 
maxiinum output possible mth low distortion from the previous 
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stage. If, for example, this must not exceed 20 volts peak, we can 
calculate the maximum permissible feedback ratio by using the 
modified form of expression 10.62a. 


AEg = AE^ ~ AE^ . . . 10.626. 


The negative sign before the change of feedback voltage, AEp is 
necessary because feedback is negative and opposes the change of 
input voltage, AE^. Now AEf ~ olAE^, so that AE^ ~ AEx — 
and 


a — 


AEx - AEy 


10.63. 


Assuming the output valve to be operating for maximum power, 
the maximum change of anode voltage is 

150 volts (the horizontal distance between K and F) 

AEx = 20. 


From inspection of Fig. 10.27, 


AE. 


Therefore 


a = 


: 4 volts. 
20-4 


150 
16 


150 


= 10 - 66 %. 


Curves may be constructed for this value of a as set out above 
and the performance of the output stage estimated. 

10.10.10. Two “Stage Feedback Circuits The applica- 
tion of negative feedback to a two-stage amplifier confers two 
advantages : (1) it raises the value of in expression 10.49, so 
that for a fixed feedback ratio the output voltage approachesemore 
E 

closely to and overall frequency response is controlled to a large 

extent by the feedback circuit ; (2) it reduces distortion and com- 
pensates for frequency response deficiencies in the stage preceding 
the output, and (3) it requires less feedback voltage than a single 
stage so that this voltage may be derived from the secondary oi 
the output transformer. 

In a two-stage amplifier it is only possible to indicate the genera, 
lines of a design since the particular form of feedback circuit has 
to be suited to amplifier and load characteristic. A representative 
circuit 39 is shown in Fig. 10.28. The chief points to note are thai 
El and E^ are sufficiently large to prevent serious loss of powej 
and that E 2 is small enough to cause negligible current feedbacl 
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in the first valve. The inductance La is placed in parallel with 
jBg to reduce feedback at low frequencies (less than 100 c.p.s.), and 
compensate for the limited size of loudspeaker bafflej but sufficient 
feedback is allowed to reduce to some extent the resonance usually 
found between 50 and 100 c.p.s. Owing to the rise in speech-coil 
impedance as the frequency increases, it is advantageous to try to 



Fig. 10.28. — ^Negative Feedback in a Two-stage Amplifier. 


maintain constant output current, and this is achieved by adjusting 

K 

LiBi and to satisfy expression 10.55 which requires a to be 

As an example, let us assume that the first valve has /u = ZO and 

(R R ) 

R = 10,000 ohms with a total anode load resistance - — 


Rq -{-Rfj 


of 


50,000 ohms ; the second valve is a tetrode of = 10 mA/volt 
and an optimum output load resistance of 5,000 ohms, the speech-coil 
impedance is 5*5 ohms, and feedback reduces the overall amphfication 


to of its initial value. 


Amphfication of the first stage neglecting current feedback in E 

__ IlcRq' _ 30 X 50,000 


Ea+Ro' 


60,000 


25. 


10 


Amphfication of the second stage = OmEo = j- 
Step-down ratio of output transformer 


X 5,000 = 50. 


^ /5,000 

V 


30. 


Overall voltage amplification to the secondary of the output 
transformer 

25 X 50 


30 


= 41*6. 


l+floX 


1 

5' 
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Therefore == 4 and oc = 




4 

41 ^ 


10*4 


- 9-6%. 


Assuming that Li has not much effect at the medium frequencies, 


J?o 


+ 


A suitable value for 


Ri+R 
E^R 


1 

Wi' 


is then negligible, and 




R^ — 


200 

9.4 


is 200 ohms, for the loss of power 


21*3 ohms. 


Examining the effect of R^ in the cathode circuit of the first valve, 
we find that the voltage amplification of the first valve is 

juRo _ 30 X 50,000 

^2 (i+/^)T-So loTolToTfie^^^^ 


Amplification = 


Rn 


30 X 5 
6-066 


== 24-7, 


which shows that current feedback due to R^ can be neglected. 
The inductance of must depend on the low-frequency compensa- 
tion required and a probable value is that making the reactance at 
100 c.p.s. equal to R^, i.e., 




21-3 X 1,000 
'ff^2^T00 


= 33-9 mH. 


The values of Li, Ri and jBo depend on the speech coil and 
should be adjusted to give an impedance at high frequencies pro- 
portional to the speech-coil impedance. 

A similar circuit may be adopted with a push-pull stage. The 
feedback voltage must not be taken from either half primary of 
the output transformer, but from the secondary or a suitable third 
winding. The voltage across each half primary of the output 
transformer contains some of the distortion components produced 
by the valve, which are not cancelled because of the leakage induct- 
ance and resistance of the windings. These components do, how- 
ever, cancel each other when the voltage is taken across the total 
primary and are therefore not present in the secondary. If these 
distortion components are fed back they tend to increase the overall 
distortion, and one advantage of feedback is lost. 

If the first stage is transformer-coupled, a resistance may be 
required across the secondary to damp the resonance due to leakage 
inductance and stray capacitance, and to prevent excessive phase 
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shifts, which might lead to positive feedback and self-oscillation at 
some high frequency outside the normal audio frequency range. 
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CHAPTER 11 


POWER SUPPLIES 

11.1. Introduction. The power supply circuits for the a.c., 
the a.c./d.g., the transportable (car) and the battery receiver have 
some common features, but also certain important differences. 
The power supply for the a.c. receiver consists of a mains trans- 
former for the required heater and h.t. voltages, a rectifier and 
a smoothing filter for attenuating the rectified ripple voltage. In 
the a.c./d.c. receiver the mains transformer is omitted and the valve 
heaters are series-connected. The car receiver often uses the car 
battery for heater and h.t. supply, a vibrator (very occasionally 
a motor generator) acting as the converter for the h.t. supply. 
The battery receiver normally has an accumulator for l.t. and a dry 
battery for h.t. supply. The latter raises few problems ; adequate 
decoupling is essential in each stage of the receiver, to prevent 
feedback coupling as the internal resistance of the battery rises 
during life. Only supply circuits for the first three types of receivers 
are reviewed in this chapter. 

11.2. A.C. Receiver Power Supply. 

11.2.1. Introduction. A typical power supply circuit for an 
a.c. receiver is shown in Fig, 11.1. To suppress b.f. interference 
entering the receiver via the mains supply leads, an electrostatic 



Fig. 11,1. — Typical a.c. Receiver Power Supply Circuit. 


screen is inserted betw’'een the primary and secondaries of the mains 
transformer, and two capacitances, and (about 0*001 fzF) 
may be included from each mains lead to earth. The heater winding 
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may have a centre-tapped earth connection, but it is more common 
to earth one side of the mnding. With indirectly-heated valves, 
hum and noise pick-up from the heaters can be almost entirelj^ 
ehminated by connecting some point on the winding to earth. 
Directly-heated valves (normally only the output valves) must, 
however, be earthed at the centre tap in order to obtain electrostatic 
hum balance. An LG filter follows the reservoir capacitance Gi, 
and the full-wave rectifier. The filter choke has an air gap to 
prevent saturation of the iron core by the rectified current, and to 
maintain a high inductance value to the ripple voltage. The loud- 
speaker field coil is often employed as the filter choke. A small coil 
wound over the field winding is inserted in series with the speech coil 
to neutralize the effect on the latter of the a.c. ripple field. 

11.2.2. The Mains Transformer A ^ The equivalent circuit 
for a mains transformer, having two secondary windings, shown in 
Fig. 11.2, gives a good indication of the features contributing to 
the production of a satisfactory component. The secondary winding 
resistances and R^^, and the load resistances Ri and R^ are 
transferred to the primary side by dividing by the square of the 
ratios, and of the secondary to primary turns. The primary 
winding resistance and inductance are R^ and respectively, and 
the leakage inductance is L^{1 — h^) (Section 9.4), where k is the 



s. 11.2. — The Equivalent Circuit of a Mains Transformer. 


coupling coefficient between primary and secondary. The leakage 
inductance is, in this case, considered to he the same for both 
secondary fundings ; the error involved in this assumption is not 
very large. R^ represents the hysteresis and eddy current loss in 
the iron core. The efficiency is governed by R^^, R^^, Rj^ and 
k, and decrease of the first three and increase of the last two lead 
to a higher efficiency. For good regulation, low values of 
R,i and R^^^ and a high value of k are essential ; Rj^^ has little effect. 

There are two alternatives for the winding positions ; primary 
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and secondaries may be wound on top of each other, or they may 
be placed in separate sections side by side. In the first position 
the primary is usually nearest the centre limb of the core, and 
between it and the secondaries is the electrostatic screen, an open- 
circuited turn of copper foil or thin sheet. The h.t. and rectifier 
windings occupy the first two secondary positions respectively, and 
the L.T. heater winding is located in the outside position. For the 
second arrangement the primary winding is usually divided into 
two sections, each section being placed at the ends of the winding 
space. This reduces the leakage field (increases Tc) between the 
primary and secondaries, which are separate windings placed between 
the half primaries. Adequate insulation must be provided between 
the layers. Joints in the wire should have no projections and 
should occur at the centre of the layer, because electrical stress 
between layers is least at this position. Electrical stress is increased 
at projections, and insulation breakdown at joints due to mechanical 
puncture or corona effects may occur. Sharp corners to winding 
bobbins are avoided since electrical and mechanical (heating and 
cooling) stresses are greatest at these points. The ingress of moisture 
is prevented, preferably by sealing the windings (by pitch compound 
impregnation). 

The design of a mains transformer is best illustrated by an 
example. Suppose a transformer fulfilling the following require- 
ments is to be designed : 

Primary . . . 230-volt 50-c.p.s. mains supply. 

Secondaries , . h.t. 300-0-300 volts 120 mA for full wave 

rectification, i.e., there is no d.c. polarizing 
current. The d.c. output for the above 
A.c. output would be about 280 volts, 
90 mA. (See Section 11.2.5 for the method 
of calculating it.) 

L.T. 6*3 volts 2 amps. 

L.T. 6*3 volts 6 amps. 

The fundamental equation for the induced voltage in any coil 
placed in a sinusoidal a.c. magnetic field is 

JSJ = 4-44 (D/x 10-8 xiV^ . . . 11.1 

w'here O = total flux of the magnetic field. 

= flux density (JS) x area {A) of a cross-section through 
which the field is threading. 

/ = frequency in c.p.s. 

N = number of turns in the coil. 
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Turns per volt 


N 108 
E “■ 4-44 BAf 


11.2 


where E and B have r.m.s. values. 

For Stalloy stampings a suitable value of B is 10,000 lines per 
square centimetre (64,500 lines per square inch) and taking A as 
1-0 sq. ins, 

turns per volt = 4-65. 


This permits the total primary turns to be calculated, but for 
estimating the secondary turns allowance must be made for the 
voltage drop in the primary and secondary winding resistance ; 
i.e., the turns per volt for the secondary windings must be increased. 
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Fig. 11,3a ,— a Section through a Typical Mains Transformer. 


If we assume a power efficiency on full load of 85%, the voltage ' 
efficiency is approximately the square root of this, viz., 92%. For 
convenience the secondary turns per volt in subsequent calcula- 
tions are taken as 5 ; this corresponds to a voltage efficiencv of 
92-5%. 

^ The arrangement of the windings is shown in Fig. 11.3a, the 
primary winding being divided into two sections to reduce leakage 
inductance. The total, number of turns for each winding and the 
number of sections are listed below. 


Winding. 

Primary 

h.t. Secondary . 
L.T. Secondary 1 
r.-T. Secondary 2 


Total Turns. 
1,070 
3,000 
31-5 
3L5 


Number of Sections. 
2 
2 
1 
1 
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Total output power from the transformer = 3Q0 x 0*12 4-6*3 x S. 

= 86*4 watts. 

Total input power for 85% efficiency == 101*6 watts. 


Primary current — 


101*6 

230 


= 0*442 amps. 


Taking the permissible current density in all windings as l,200j^amps.. 
per square inch, the required wire diameter can be calculated. The 
most suitable gauge of wdre is then selected from Table 11.1 below, 
and the area taken by each winding estimated on the basis of double 
silk covering insulation for the primary and h.t. secondary, and 
enamel for the l.t. secondaries. The turns per square inch listed 
below are calculated on the assumption that wires in consecutive 
layers are wound immediately above each other and not in the 
grooves between the wires of the layer below. 


Table 11.1 


S.W.G. 

Wire 

Diameter 

(inches). 

Resistance. 
Ohms per 
1,000 yards. 

Turns per Square Inch. 

Enamel- 

sec. 

DCC. 

SSC. 

DSC. 

10 

0*128 

1*8657 

54*1 

49*6 

58*3 

57 


12 

0*104 

2*8626 

79-7 

71*8 

87*3 

85 

— 

14 

0-08 

4*776 

129 

113 

145 

140 

145 

16 

0*064 

7*463 

198 

173 

223 

213 

226 

IS 

0*048 

13*267 

343 

297 

400 

377 

400 

20 

0*036 

23*59 

567 

472 

692 

641 

692 

22 

0*028 

I 38*99 

865 

692 

1,110 

1,010 

1,110 

24 

0*022 * i 

1 6346 

1,280 

977 

1,770 

1,600 

1,770 

26 

0*018 

1 94*35 

1,740 

1,280 

2,560 

i 2,270 

2,560 

28 

0*0148 

139*55 i 

i 2,310 i 

1 1,630 

1 3,650 

1 3,160 

3,760 

30 

0*0124 

198*8 ; 

2,950 1 

1 1,990 

5,180 

4,500 

5,370 

32 

0*0108 

262*1 1 

4,010 

2^550 

6,610 

5,650 

6,890 

34 

0*0092v 

361*2 

4,960 

1 3,020 

8,730 

7,310 

9,610 

36 

0*0076 

529*2 

7,430 

4,110 

12,100 

10,300 

' 13,500 

3S 

0*006 

849*1 

10,000 

5,100 

17,800 

14,700 

20,400 

40 

0*0048 

1,326*7 

12,900 

6,100 

25,200 

20,100 

32,500 


see = Single eotton eovered. SSC = Single Silk eovered. 


The details of each winding are therefore as follows : 


Winding. 

Required Wire 

Diameter (ins,) 

I = 1,200 Amps, per sq. in. 

Suitable 

S.W.G. 

Winding Area 
(Sq. ins.). 

Primary 

0*02165 

24 , 

0*669 

H.T. Secondary 

0*00797 

34 

0*41 

L.T. Secondary 1 

0*0460 

18 

0*0788 

L.T. Secondary 2 

JQ 07.97 

14 

Total 

0*217 

1 3748 
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Note that the average current from each half-secondary is only 
60 mA because it delivers 120 mA each half-cycle. The wire 
diameter is therefore calculated as for 60 mA. 

The next step is to decide on the stamping for the core. The 
cross-section of the central limb must be 1-5 sq. ins. in order to 
satisfy expression 11.2, and a suitable width for the limb is 1 in. 
The area of the winding window must be able to accommodate the 
coils (1*3748 sq. ins.) and the insulation between them. Let us try 
Stalloy No. 32A, the dimensions of which are given in Fig. 11.3a, 
and assume that the insulation between the windings themselves, 
and the windings and core is 0*075 ins. thick, and that the insulation 
from the primary to electrostatic screen is 0*05 ins. The available 
winding area dimensions are 

Effective width = total width — insulation 

= 1 ~ (2 X 0*075) = 0*85 ins. 

Eflfective height = total height — (interwinding insulation 
+winding to screen insulation 
-f electrostatic screens) 

== 2*25 - (5 X 0*075-1-2 x 0*1+2 x 0*01) 

= 1*655 ins. 

Therefore total winding area = 1*408 sq. ins. 

There is a reasonable factor of safety upon that actually required, 
1*3748 sq. ins, 

. The iron loss, copper loss and efficiency must now be checked. 
(1) Iron Losses. 

Area of face of stamping = total area ~ winding window area ’ 

— area for diameter bolts. 

= 4 X 3-25 - 2-25 X 2 - 

~ 8*4236 sq. ins. 

Thickness of iron core = 1*5 ins. 

Total volume of iron = 8*4236 x 1*5 = 12*63 cu. ins. 

Weight of iron (density 0*28 lbs. per cubic inch) 

== 12*63 x 0*28 = 3*54 lbs. 

Loss in standard Stalloy at B~ 10,000 hnes per square centimetre 

= 0-65 wratts per lb. 

Therefore loss in iron core = 2*3 watts. 

Allowing 10% insulation between stampings, the total thickness 
of core = 1*65 ins. 

Number of laminations 0*014 in. thick = 118. 
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(2) Winding Copper Loss. 

Prom Figs. 11.3a and 11.36, the mean length of a winding turn 
is 9*3 ins. The total length of each winding, its resistance (obtained 
from Table 11.1) and power loss are tabulated below. 



Fig. 11.36. — Plan View of the Mains Transformer of Fig. 11.3a. 

Winding. Total Turns. Yards. Ohms. Current. Power Loss. 

Primary . . 1,070 276-5 17-7 0-442 3-42 

H.T. Secondary . 3,000 775 280 0-06 1-01 

L.T. Secondary 1 . 31-5 8-14 0-1079 2 0-432 

L.T. Secondary 2 . 31-5 8-14 0-0389 6 1-40 

Total loss (iron + copper) = 6-262+2*3 = 8*562 watts. 
Efficiency = ^ = 91%. 

This is slightly higher than the value assumed initially, but there 
is some increase in primary loss due to magnetizing current, which 
has not been considered in the above. 

(3) No-load and Full-load Operating Conditions. 

The no-load current of the transformer is determined mainly 
by the primary inductance, the formula for which is given in 
expression 11.196, Section 11.2.9. 
i = 1*255 ^/^72,2710-8 

where n = turns per centimetre of the magnetic path in the core. 
Ap — incremental a.c. permeability. 

F = volume of iron core in cubic centimetres. 

Estimating Ap from Fig. 10.20 to be 2,000 at JS = 10,000 lines i)er 
square centimetre (peak value = 14,000 lines per square centimetre), 
^D.c. = primary inductance is 

^ _ l*2o5 X 2,000 X 2*54 X (1,070)2 x 12-63 

^ PlTlO® ' 

The factor 2*54 is included to convert turns per inch of magnetic 
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path and volume in cubic inches to turns per centimetre and cubic 
centimetres. The length of the magnetic path is 9 ins. (See 
Fig. 11.3a.) 

Therefore = 11-38 H 

Xp =27ifLp = 3,570 a 

The primary winding resistance has practically no effect on the 
no-load current which is 


lo 


230 

3,570 


64-4 mA. 


By assuming. a leakage inductance of 0-5% of (a probable 
value), we can estimate the no-load and full-load voltages at the 
secondary terminals. On no load the primary winding resistance 
has practically no effect, so that all no-load secondary voltages are 
0-6% lower than the values given from the turns ratio. 

. 230x1,500x0-995 „ 

H.T. half secondary open-circmt voltage= ThTU — =320 


li.T. secondary (1) and (2) open-circuit voltage 

230x31-5x0-995 
~ 1,070 =6-72. 

To determine the fulUoad voltages it is necessary to estimate the 
secondary load resistances referred to the primary side. Thus, for 
the H.T. secondary, the total load resistance (including the winding 
resistance) for each half secondary is 


14Q (winding) + 


300 

0 ^’ 


(load) 


= 5,140 ohms, 


and the load resistance for both half secondaries referred to the 

= 1,310 ohms. Similarly, 
the primary load resistances due to l.t. secondaries 1 and 2 are 3,770, 


primary side becomes 2,570 X ( ~ 


.500 


^0-1079+ j and 1,260 ohms. The total resistance 

load across the points AB in Fig. 11.2 is the resultant of 1,310, 
3,770 and 1,260 in parallel, i.e., 549 ohms. 

The equivalent impedance across the points AB, including the 
reactance of {j 3,552 ohms) is 




549 X (3,552)2 3,552 x (549)2 

(549) 2 -4- (3,552) 2 ~^'^(T49pTr^552p 


= 637 83. 
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The induced voltage in the transformer primary, i.e., the voltage 
across AB 




(ii. 


AB 




iB^+Br)^+(X_^+coL^{l - kW 

”( 637 ) 2 +( 83)2 


( 554 - 5 ) 2 +( 100 - 85)2 
= 222 volts. 


The voltage across each pair of secondary terminals is 


where Ng and are the secondary and primary turns, and 
R-pf^ are the load and winding resistances of the secondary. 


H.T. half secondary voltage = 222 
L.T. secondary 1 voltage = 222 
L.T. secondary 2 voltage = 222 


1,500 5,000 
1,070 5,140 
31*5 3-15 

1,070 3*2579 
.31-5 1-05 


= 302 volts. 


= 6-3 volts. 


1,070 1-089 


= '6-3 volts. 


It is interesting to note the effect of an increase in leakage inductance 
to 1% of Lp ; hecomes 220 volts and the secondary voltages 
are reduced to 299 and 6*25 respectively. The need for keeping 
leakage inductance to the lowest possible value cannot be 
overstressed. 


(4) Transformer Temperature Rise on Full-load. 

For an air-cooled transformer an approximate value for the 
area required to dissipate 1 watt for a temperature rise of 1° C. in 
the iron is 30 sq. ins. and for the coils is 50 sq. ins. 

The cooling area for the iron includes the top, sides, front and 
back faces, except that just underneath the coil, but does not 
include the bottom or central limb. The effective iron thickness 
of the core is 1*5 ins. Hence, from Figs. 11.3a and 11.36. 

Total cooling area = (4 x l-5)+(3-25 x l-5)2 + (4 x 0*5)2 
-f (2-75 X 0-5)4 = 25-25 sq. ins. 

Watts lost in the iron core = 2-3 

30 X 2-3 

Temperature rise of iron core = — — = 2*73° C. 

20'2o 

The cooling area for the coil includes all the area outside the iron 
core but excludes that at the bottom of the transformer. 
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Cooling area of coil = (3 . X l)2+(2-25 x l)4 + (3 x 2*25)2 
== 29*5 sq. ins. 

Watts lost in the coil = 6*262 

50 

Temperature rise of coil == X 6*262 = 10*6° C. 

In actual practice some heat is transferred from the coil to the 
core so that the average temperature of the coil is likely to be 
shghtly lower than that given, and that of the core slightly higher. 
The calculated temperature rises are, however, well within the 
permissible values. 

In the above example we have assumed that there is no polarizing 
D.c. field since a full- wave rectifier is being used. If half-wave 
rectification is employed, there is a d.c. polarizing field in the core 
due to the rectified current flowing in the secondary winding. The 
chief effect of the d.c. polarizing field is to reduce the primary 
inductance, thereby increasing the magnetizing current and reducing 
ej05ciency . An air gap is desirable, and the design principles involved 
are as set out in Section 11.2.9, but modified by the fact that the 
A.c. flux density is large and in most cases greater than the d.c. 
polarizing flux density. 

11.2.3. The H.T. Rectifier. There are four important types 
of rectifier circuits, the full-wave, half-wave, bridge and voltage- 
doubler. Examples of the last three are given in Pigs. 11.4a, 11.46 
and 11.4c. The full-wave rectifier, illustrated in Eig. 11.1, is the 
most common type of receiver rectifier, and among its outstanding 
features are cancellation of the fundamental mains frequency com- 


A.C. Mains ' 
SuppJy 



Fia. 11. ia. — Half-wave Rectifier. 


ponent in the rectified output, and cancellation of the d.c. current 
components through the mains transformer. This allows a smaller 
transformer core to be used and better voltage regulation to be 
obtained. On the other hand, a centre-tapped secondary winding 
is required, having a total a.c. peak voltage of approximately twice 
the D.c. output voltage. The half-wave rectifier has the merit of 
simplicity, reduced rectifier cost and only one secondary winding. 
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The secondary is half that of the full-wave rectifier secondary for 
the same n.c. output voltage. The d.c. output current is, however, 
only half that of the full-w^ave rectifier with similar secondary 
windings, and voltage regulation is worse. The simplified analysis 
of Section 11.2.5 shows that there should be little difference ^ 
between the r.m.s. to d.c. current ratios, but in practice it is generally 
found to be about 1-6 compared with 1*35 for full- wave operation. 
This, combined with the d.c. polarizing current in the secondary 
winding, tends to reduced transformer efficiency, whilst hum level 
of the D.c. output voltage is increased by the presence of a large 
mains fundamental frequency voltage component. The half-wave 
rectifier is most suitable for providing a high-voltage low-current 
D.c. output, such as that required for cathode-ray tube power 
supply circuits, but it is also used for a.c./d.c. operated receivers, 
which have no transformer connection to the mains supply. 



Valves are practically never used in the bridge rectifier since 
four independent valve structures would be required, but the circuit 
is quite often employed with metal rectifiers. The bridge circuit, 
shown in Eig. 1 1.46, is equivalent to a full- wave rectifier, but requires 
only a single secondary winding of half the a.c. voltage for the same 
D.c. output voltage as the full-wave circuit. The principle of 
operation is as follows. During the half-cycle when A is positive 
with respect to B, valves Fi and F 4 are conducting, the current 
passing from the cathode of Fi, through the reservoir capacitor 
to the anode of F 4 and thence to B. For the opposite half wave, 
B is positive with respect to A, and valves Fg and Fa are conducting 
(Fi and F 4 are inoperative), the current passing through in the 
same direction as when Fi and F 4 conduct. Voltage regulation is 
practically the same as for the full-wave rectifier. 

The voltage doubler rectifier of Eig. 11.4c requires two separate 
half-wave rectifiers, each charges its own reservoir capacitor (Ui is 
that for F 1 ) on alternate half-cycles. The two reservoir capacitors, 
Cl and C 2 , are connected in series to give a d.c. output voltage of 
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approximately twice the secondary peak a.c. voltage, d.c. voltage 
regulation is usually not so good as that of the half-wave rectifier. 



Pm. 11.4c, — A Voltage Doubler Rectifier. 


The D,c. charging currents for capacitors, and C^, oppose in the 
secondary winding of the transformer, and the permeability of the 
core is unaffected by the rectifier action. 

The most popular type of rectifier for receiver h.t. supply is the 
high vacuum diode valve. It is robust and can be made to have 
a high inverse negative voltage. The inverse voltage is the negative 
voltage which can be withstood without taking appreciable current 
in the reverse direction, from cathode to anode. For high rectifica- 
tion efficiency the conductioii slope resistance should be low, and 
this is achieved by having a large emitting surface and minimum 
; anode-to-cathode spacing. The former can be realized with little 
• difficulty in a directly-heated valve by having a long filament, but 
there are limits to the size of the cathode in an indirectly-heated 
waive, and increased rectification efficiency is largely obtained by 
.reducing the equivalent spacing between anode and cathode. 
jA comparatively coarse mesh grid, connected to the anode, is inserted 
between anode and cathode to neutralize the electron space-charge 
rat the cathode, and this effectively reduces the anode-cathode 
spacing without decreasing to any large extent the inverse voltage. 
With a very narrow anode-cathode spacing there is a possibility of 
some of the active cathode coating being deposited on the anode, 
the temperature of which may become si^ciently high, due to heat 
radiation from the cathode as well as electron bombardment, to 
cause “back” emission in the reverse direction, and so reduce 
rectification efficiency. The chief value of the indirectly-heated 
rectifier is that the h.t. supply is not applied until the valves in the 
receiver are conductive, and high initial d.c. voltages, imposing 
undue strain on capacitors or resistors, are avoided. 

A possible alternative to the high vacuum diode is the mercury 
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vapour rectifier, which generally has a higher rectification efficiency. 
The voltage drop across the valve during conduction is constant 
at about 15 volts and independent of load current. Its disadvan- 
tages are that it tends to produce n.F. interference, is less robust, 
and, unless special precautions are taken, has a shorter life than the 
high vacuum diode. Inverse voltage is also hmited, though this 
effect is of little importance in receiver h.t. supplies. The natm^e 
of the conduction characteristic is such that a very peaked current 
wave, rich in the higher harmonics, is produced in the reservoir 
capacitance, and these harmonics enter the u.f. range and may cause 
interference in the receiver. Bombardment of the cathode coating 
by positive ions of mercury vapour tends to reduce valve life ; the 
velocity of these ions can become dangerously high if the a.c. anode 
voltage is switched on before the cathode is hot enough to emit 
a copious flow of electrons and so reduce the positive voltage 
between anode and cathode during conduction. Since practically 
aU the mass of the gas atom is contained in the ion, its kinetic 
energy is considerable when its velocity is high, and the active 
material is stripped from the cathode. 

The rectifier valve normally has a reservoir capacitance, which 
forms a capacitive load impedance. This increases rectification 
efficiency and attenuates a.c. fundamental and harmonic voltage 
components in the rectified output. An inductive load impedance 
may be used when high D.c. voltage regulation is desired, but 
rectification efficiency is then reduced. The mercury-filled diode 
valve is particularly suitable for use with an inductive load. 
A pure ” resistance load is never employed because it causes a low’' 
rectification efficiency — ^the d.c. output voltage is approximately 
^ (half wave) or (full wave) of that obtained with a capacitance 
load — and there is no attenuation of the a.c. voltage components 
in the rectified output. An examination of rectifier performance 
when supplying a resistance load is, however, helpful in understand- 
ing its operation with capacitive or inductive load. 

11.2.4. The H.T. Rectifier with Resistance Load. When a 
H.T. rectifier has a resistance load, the unidirectional current pulses 
have half cosine wave shapes. For a half-wave rectifier these current 
pulses may be analysed into the Fourier Series * given below 


■cos 2pt- 


— cos 4:!pt + ^ cos Qpt . . , . 

tj.O 0,1 _ 


where Iq = current through the resistance load B, 


* See Appendix 2a, Part I. 
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and 1 cos = instantaneous current through the diode during the 
conduction period. 

In a full-wave rectifier, the fundamental component is cancelled 
and the Fourier Series * becomes 


4/ 


11 

_4__cos2^i 


^ cos 4:pt + ~ cos 6^^ . 

o. O O. I 


11.36. 


I 2l 

The D.c. components for half- and full-wave operation are ~ and — 

n 

respectively. The voltage across the load resistance R is obtained 

R R 

by substituting and ^ ^ for Iq and / in the above expres- 

sions. R^ is the conduction resistance of the rectifier, R^ the sum 
of the winding resistance of the secondary and that reflected from, 
the primary of the transformer supplying the rectifier, and cos p 
is the secondary voltage. Generally, R ^ R^j+R^, so that the 

E 2 E 

D.c. output voltage, — ^ or is almost independent of load 

>rc 

resistance. The resistance loaded rectifier, therefore, has the 
advantage of good n.o. voltage regulation, but rectification efficiency 
is low (31*8% for the half-wave and 63*6% for the full-wave rectifier). 
To reduce a.c. voltages across the load resistance it is usual to insert 
an LC filter between the load resistance and rectifier. A single 
LC filter betw^^een rectifier and load resistance, as shown in Fig. 11.10, 
can, wnth suitable choice of L, give almost as good n.c. regulation 
as the resistance alone, and it is particularly useful for supplying 
a circuit requiring a variable current with little voltage variation, 
i.e., an output stage operating under Class B or Class AB conditions. 
The more common type of rectifier circuit includes a reservoir 
capacitance immediately following the rectifier . This raises rectifica- 
tion efficiency and d.c. output voltage, but decreases voltage 
regulation. We shall examine the capacitively loaded rectifier first. 

11.2.5. The H.T. Rectifier with Capacitive Load. The 
action of the rectifier with a reservoir capacitance (Fig. 11.5) is 
similar to that of a diode detector having a capacitance shunted 
load resistance (Sections 8.2.5, 6, 7, and 1 3, Part I). The capacitance 
acts as a reservoir, storing energy when the a.c. voltage apphed to 
the rectifier exceeds the voltage across the capacitance C^, The 
stored energy is released through the load resistance R wffien the 
A.c. voltage falls below that across Ci, and the rectifier ceases to 
conduct. The gaps between successive half waves of a.c. voltage 
* See Appendix 2a, Part I. 
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are therefore filled as shown by the dotted curve in Pig. 11.6. 
The diode starts to conduct at some angle such as — oci, and ceases 
at an angle corresponding to a,, ai being numerically greater than 


Ed, 



Fig. 11.5. — Half-wave Rectifier with Capacitive Load. 

as. The current pulse, through the diode, is shown under the 
second half wave. 

The performance of the rectifier may be calculated by using the 
analyses developed in Sections 8.2.5 to 8.2.7, w^hich assume that the 
voltage across the load resistance B is constant, and that diode 
conduction starts at — ^ and ends at +(^. The error involved is 
not very large provided rectification efficiency is greater than 50%, 
i.e., the d.c. voltage exceeds half the peak a.c. voltage. The shape 
of the conduction current-anode voltage characteristic of the high 
vacuum diode rectifier is generally of the form shown in Fig. 11.7, the 



Fig. 11.6. — Voltage and Current Character- Anode Voltage Characteristic 
istica of a Half-wave Rectifier. of a Diode Rectifier. 


straight part, produced, cutting the E^ axis at some positive voltage, 
E^. If we neglect the initial curvature, and assume that the con- 
duction characteristic is a straight line of slope resistance passing 
through an anode voltage of +E 2 , the expression for the rectified 
D.c. current through the load resistance B is, from Section 8.2.7, 

_ 


11.4 




Diode Rectifier foi 
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where cos jpt = A.c. voltage of the secondary on open circuit 



= n.c. voltage across the load resistance i2. 


(f) = cos~^ 


jBo+^2 


and = total winding resistance of secondary plus that reflected 
from primary. 


The relationship between 




and E is shown by the full line 


curve 1 in Fig. 11.8a. To illustrate its application, the n.c. output 
voltage-current relationship will be calculated for a half-wave 
rectifier circuit having the following component values. The 
transformer secondary and reflected primary resistances are 300 and 
100 ohms respectively (the b.m.s. voltage of the secondary is 
300 volts). The half-wave rectifier has a conduction resistance of 
200 ohms and begins conducting at the equivalent of +5 volts. 
The total resistance of the rectifier circuit (excluding the load) is 
600 ohms, so that the B.c. load current is 


lo 


300 X 1-414^ 
3-14 X 600^ 


= 225K mA. 


Inserting selected values for Iq in the above gives the corresponding 
value of K, and reference to Fig. 11.8a enables the n.c. output 
voltage at the Selected n.c. current to be calculated. The result 
is tabulated below. 


Jo(mA) . 

0 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

K . . 

0 

0-0444 

0-0889 

01333 

0-1778 

0-2223 

0-2667 

• 

1 

0-876 

OS 

0-732 

0-68 

0-62 

1 0-575 

Eq (volts) 

419 

366. 

1 

334 

306 

283 

258 

1 

1 

239 


In order to obtain these output voltages the reservoir capacitance 
is assumed to be large enough adequately to sustain the voltage 
across the load resistance during the non-conducting period of the 
rectifier. In Section 8.2.13, Part I, a curve (Fig. 8.136) is developed 
for the minimum value of capacitance necessary to ensure this for 
different values of load and rectifier resistance. It is reproduced in 
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It E 

Fig. 11.9 as a curve of i2f7i against - p , where R = The 

vertical scale on the right is for half-wave rectification (ripple 
frequency 50 c.p.s.), and that on the left is for full-wave rectification 
(ripple frequency 100 c.p.s.). Thus for given values of R, R^ and 
R^y the minimum required value of Gi for full-wave rectification is 
half that for half-wave rectification. The values of Ci for the 



9 Curves 
Rectifier. 

B in ohms, C in /xF. 


Fig. 11.9. — Optimum Capacitance Curves for a Full -wave and Half-wave 

Rectifier. 


selected values of Jo in the above example are tabulated below : 
a maximum is found at ^ = 0*7, which corresponds to 


conduction starting at ^ — 45° 




■Iq (mA) . 

10 

20 

30 

40 

50 

60 

R (ohms) . 

36,600 

16,700 

10,200 

7,075 

5,160 

3,983 

R 

61 

27-8 

17 1 

i 

11-8 

8-6 

6-64 

Rd -{“Rt 

C, (^F) . 

4*64 

7-2 

8-65 

9*2 

8*8 

8-05 


An average practical value for a half-wave rectifier capacitance 
is 8 ^F. For full-wave operation the minimum values of reservoir 
capacitance given above are halved for the same n.c. current ; the 
D.c. voltage across the load resistance is greater because the value 
of K for the same d.c. current is halved. 

As a second illustration let us assume that the turns ratio, and 
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secondary voltage of a transformer, together with the reservoir 
capacitance, are to be found in order that a full-wave rectifier may 
dehver 50 mA at 400 volts. The supply is 230 volts, 50 c.p.s, and 
the rectifier conduction resistance is 200 ohms starting at -{-5 volts. 
Probable values of primary and secondary resistance are 20 and 
300 ohms, respectively. As a first attempt let us try a primary 
to secondary turns ratio of 1 to 2. The total a.c. resistance in the 
rectifier circuit is 


R^+Rt = 200H-300+22 x 20 = 580 ohms. 

The D.c. current expression is twdce that for half-wave working, i.e.. 


h = 




Therefore K 
From Fig. 11.8a 


50 X :7r X 580 
1,000 X 460 X 1*414 x 2 


== 0-07 


A 


= 0-83 


jBo= 535 volts. 

This is too high ; a primary to secondary turns ratio of 1 to 1-6 gives 

Rd'^Rt ==551 

K = 0083 


Eq-\~E2 

"X 


= 0*81 


and 


JEq — 4:16 volts. 


This is slightly higher than required, but a lower ratio wmuld be 
inadvisable because no account has been taken of the voltage drop 
due to leakage inductance. This tends to reduce the voltage 
induced in the secondary, and would bring the d.c. voltage close 

E 

to the required 400 volts. The load resistance R = ~ = 8,320 


and 


R 


8,320 


= 15-1 ; reference to Fig. 11.9 gives RGi as 


E'd~^Rt 551 

40,000, and the minimum required value of reservoir capacitance 
is therefore 4*8 /iF, 

A characteristic of the rectifier with capacitive load is that the 
conduction current takes the form of pulses of large amplitude and 
short duration as shown in Fig. 11.6, and maximum current may 
be many times greater than the d.c. current. The reservoir capaci- 
tance, the rectifier conduction resistance and the transformer winding 
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resistance all influence the maximum rectiflcation current. A large 
capacitance and low resistances lead to large maximum amplitudes 
of short duration. In some cases, when the mains supply to the 
rectifier has a very low resistance, it may be necessary to insert a 
resistance in series vdth the rectifier to limit the maximum conduc- 
tion current and prevent damage to the valve. An example of this 
is afforded by the a.c./d.c. receiver, the half-wave rectifier for which 
often has a series resistance of about 50 ohms included to make up 
for the absence of the transformer winding resistances. 


The maximum current, assuming conduction from 
(Fig. 11.6) is given by 

T — "■ 


— <jy to +<^ 




and the ratio of maximum to n.c. current is 

Id imax.) ^ - COS ^ - cos 4,) _ . . 1 1.56 

/o K sin ^ cos 0 ' . ‘ 

This ratio is plotted against K as curve 2 in Fig. 11.8a, and it can 
be seen that even under normal operating conditions {K between 
0*1 to 0*5), the maximum conduction current is about six times that 
of the D.c. output current. For convenience the ratio of ^ to 

/o is plotted against the ratio of {Eq+E^) to as curve 1 in 
Fig. 11.86. 

An estimate of the fundamental b.m.s. current supplied by the 
secondary winding of the transformer is required in order that the 
load from the rectifier can be determined for transformer design 
purposes. This can be obtained by calculating the fundamental 
peak current in the pulses shown in Fig. 11.6 and dividing by '\/2. 
Thus 

f 2f‘^(.SiCosp^ — cos 0) . .. 

^Jo 


j _ 


'^pi-fcos 
"0 sin 20 


cos 0.COS pt \ d{^t) 


2 E 1 r0 , sin 20 , . , 

=z _ Z-f. — _r _ cos 0.sm 0 

7r(ii;^+jK^)L2^ 4 ^ ^ 

The B.M.S. value of fundamental current 


-[0 - i sin 20] 


11.6a. 


/0 — i sin 20\ 

ptV2\ (Ed+Ef) J 
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Fig. 11.86. — r.m.s. and Conduction Current Ratios of a Diode Half-wave 
Rectifier in Terms of the d.c. Output Current. 


The most useful method of expression for the above is in terms of 
the D.c. current Iq, hence using 11.4. 

^ sin 2^ 

^0 viz 

= Q-707(^ -hsia 2(f> ) ^ _ .11,66. 

(sin, ^ — (f cos <f>) 

This is plotted against K as curve 3 in Fig. 11.8a and against — ^ — " 

as curve 2 in Fig. 11.86. The interesting point is that as K is 

decreased, or ^ increased, the ratio of r.m.s. to d.c. current 

increases and approaches 1-414. On light loads the ratio is greatest, 
and as the load increases the ratio decreases. 

The above calculation is based on half-wave operation, but the 
result is the same for full- wave working. For the same voltage 
ratio, i.e.j a given value of cos <f>, the d.c. and b.m.s. currents are 
doubled when full-wave rectification is employed, and their ratio 
is unaltered. An average value for the ratio of „ b.m.s. to mean 
current is about 1-35, and this is the figure used in estimating the 
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D.c. full load output from a rectifier connected to the transformer 
designed in Section 11.2.2. 

1 1 .2.6 . The H.T. Rectifier with Inductive Load.^ If a large 
inductance is inserted between the load resistance R and the rectifier, 
the D.c. performance is practically the same as that for a resistance 
load alone, viz., the n.c. voltage is much less than the peak a.c. 
applied voltage, but is practically independent of variations of E. 
The fall in d.c. voltage* with increase of current is d^ermined almost 
entirely by the resistance elements associated with the transformer, 
rectifier and added inductance. The chief advantage of the latter 
is that the A.C. current components in the load resistance are 
appreciably reduced, and all a.o. voltages across E are reduced by 
R 

the factor _ in comparison with their values before the 

inductance L, The reduction factor has more and more effect at 
the higher harmonic frequencies. The filter action of L can be 



greatly increased by providing a by-pass capacitance C across the 
load resistance R as in Fig. II. 10, and n.c. performance is practically 
unaffected by the added capacitance unless the d.c. current falls 
below a certain value. For lower current values than the minimum, 
the D.c. current component is less than the a.c. current component ; 
pulse charging of G results like that for the capacitively loaded 
rectifier, and, as the current is reduced, the d.c. voltage rises steeply 
to a value almost equal to the peak value of the a.c. voltage. 
Typical d.c. voltage-current curves (3 and 5) for the rectifier, with 
different values of inductance and a given value of by-pass capaci- 
tance C are shown in Fig. 11,11. Curve 3 is for a smaller inductance 
than curve 5. For comparison a curve (1) for the capacitively loaded, 
rectifier is included to show the improved regulation obtained by 
the inductive load for currents above the critical minimum. 

The action of this type of rectifier circuit can be quite simply 
analysed for D.c. currents exceeding the minimum value, if it is 
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assumed that the diode conduction resistance and transformer 
resistances are much less than the impedance of L and R, The 
wave shape of the voltage across the points AB in Fig. 11.10 is 
almost that of a half-cosine curve, so that the voltage applied to 
L and R is represented by 


^AB — 




~ cos pt - cos 2pt , . . etc. 


where J^i oos pt = a.c. voltage applied to the rectifier. 



Fig. 11.11. — D.c. Output Voltage-Current Curves for a Half-wave Hectifier 
with Inductive Load. 


Owing to the frequency discrimination of L the current 
flowing from the rectifier has only two important components, 
a D.c. and fundamental a.c. The harmonic current amplitudes are 
inversely proportional to their harmonic number and directly pro- 
portional to the harmonic voltages, which themselves are much less 
than the fundamental voltage. The current I ^ through the rectifier 
is therefore continuous, so long as its d.c. component exceeds the 
peak value of the a.c. current, i.e., the rectifier conducts during the 
whole of the cycle. This is an interesting case of the duality 
theorem in networks, for it may be noted that the series combina- 
tion of L and R is the dual of the parallel combination of G and R 
(the capacitively loaded rectifier). The voltage in the latter instance 
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is contiimous, with a ripple voltage consisting almost entirely of 
fundamental frequency, and by the duality theorem the current 
should have that characteristic for the dual circuit, the series 
combination of L and R. Similarly duality is found between the 
current through the rectifier for the capacitive load and the voltage 
across the rectifier for the inductive load. The voltage wave shape 
in the latter case is actually 180° out of phase with the current wave 
shape in the CR case, i.e., the voltage has constant positive value 
for the majority of the cycle and has a downward peak in the 
opposite direction to the upward peak of current (see Eig. 11.6). 

Having estabhshed that for good n.c. regulation the d.o. current 
must be not less than the fundamental a.c. peak current, we can 
use this to determine the minimum value of L for a given d.c. 
current, or vice versa. The value of the smoothing capacitance 
G has an effect, though not a large one, on the equivalent value of 
L required, its chief duty being that of reducing the fundamental 
voltage component across R, Denoting the n.c. and b.m.s. funda- 
mental A.c. currents by Jo and Jj respectively, and the ratio of 

E 

R.M.s. fundamental a.c. to d.c. voltage, across the load resistance 
i? by r (conveniently called the ripple voltage ratio), we have 

Jo = ^ . . ll.Sfit. 

But Eq is the d.c. component of E (if ffi® resistance of L is much 
less than JB), which equals — (see 11.7). 

7C 

E 

Therefore J. = — ^ . . . . 11,86 


The R.M.s. fundamental alternating current component of E, 
El 

(expression 11.7) 

and Ji = - — ^ . . . 1 

2V2(Xji^ — Xq) 

El ^11 


where Eo = b.m.s. fundamental voltage component across G 

Eq 7t - 

" “ J ' ■ ■ 


11 . 96 . 
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The ripple ratio -r =:— = 


E, 




n 


2V2iXj,-Xo)'E, 

nX^ 


2V2(Zi - ^c)’ 


Solving the above for LC, 


LG 


n 


1-11 


2rV2 




{2nfY 39 - 5/2 

where / = mains fundamental frequency. 

The limiting condition for good d.c. voltage regulation is that 
the minimum D.c. current equals the a.c. peak current. Thus from 
11.8a and 11.95 

V2Eq/ n 



" u 

E(max.) 

and solving for L gives 

/ 7C 

L = 

\2\/2 


\2V2 




11-414 B, 


imax-) 


.11.11a. 


27tf 

_ 0-225 -- r) 

f 

If full- wave rectification is employed the a.c. fundamental voltage 
across AB is zero ; the second harmonic becomes the important 

4:LJ^ 


voltage component 
modified to 




371 V2 


and expression 11.10a is 


LG = 


0*471 


L3r\/2 


11.106 


(27r2/)2 158/2 . 

where / is still the mains fundamental frequency. 

Similarly, expression 11.11a becomes 

^ _ 0-1125 ig(,^y(0-471 -r) ^ 

Comparing 11.11a with 11.116, it is clear that half-wave rectifica- 
tion requires a larger value of inductance (approximately 4-7 times 
greater) than full-wave for the same value of 

As an example we shall calculate the values of L and G for a d.c. 
output voltage of 400 volts, a minimum d.c. current of 20 mA, and 
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a ripple voltage ratio of 1% from (1) half-wave and (2) full-wave 
rectification of a 50-c.p.s. supply. 


R 


[max-] 


E, 

^o{7nin-) 


400 X 1,000 
20 


= 20,000 ohms. 


From 11.11a and 11.116 


L (half-wave) = 


0-225 X 20,000 (1-11 - 0-01) 
50 


= 99H 


L (full-wave) 


0-1125 X 20,000 (0-471 - 0-01) _ ^ 

50 * 


Substituting in 11.10a and 11.106 


C (half-wave) 
C (full- wave) 


112 X 10« 
39-^“^^ 99 ■ 
48-1 X 10^ 

lW>r^^0’8 


-- 11-5 /iF 
— 5*82 /llF, 


Since the value of L determines the d.c. current minimum, above 
which good regulation is obtained, it cannot be reduced without 
increasing effective impedance of L to the fundamental 

frequency may be increased (Zj and hence I thus reduced) 
by tuning with a suitable capacitance. The disadvantage of the 
method is that L is less effective as a filter for the harmonic currents 
of the ripple voltage. Yet another method of decreasing 
by means of a swinging choke. This -is an iron-cored choke with 
an air-gap smaller than that required for maximum L at maximum 
D.c. current ; its inductance is high for small D.c. currents and, 
though it falls for normal and maximum currents, it is high enough 
to provide satisfactory filtering. The dotted curves 4 and 5, 
Fig. 11.11, illustrate the effect of reducing air gap in a given iron- 
cored inductance, a smaller air gap being used for curve 5. 

When the minimum d.c. load current taken by apparatus con- 
nected to the rectifier output is likely to fall below ^ resistance 

may be connected in parallel with the output to ensure that the 
output current is never less than lQ^rnin.v 

The inductive load is particularly suitable for use with gas-filled 
(mercury vapour) rectifier valves because of its low maximum con- 
duction current to d.c. current ratio of about 2. Owing to the very 
low conduction resistance of these valves, very high peak currents 
are passed when the load is capacitive, and the emission property 
of the filament (or cathode) may be seriously damaged. The 
conduction angle (0 in Fig. 11.6) may be as low as 10®, giving 
K = 0-00195 and a maximum to d.c. current ratio of 24-5 : 1. 
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Besides providing good regulation, the inductive load also gives 
a better utilization factor (ratio of d.c. to A.c. power) to the trans- 
former. The utilization factor is reduced by taking current pulses 
of large amplitude and short duration from the transformer. 

It is possible that leakage inductance in the transformer supplying 
a capacitively loaded rectifier may act in a similar manner to L, 
but it is generally too small for the good regulation characteristic 
to be reached with normal load currents. The usual result of leakage 
inductance is to decrease the a.c. voltage applied to the rectifier and 
to make n.c. voltage regulation worse. 

11.2.7. Voltage Multiplier Rectifier Circuits . 20 it is 
possible to obtain a high n.c. voltage from a low voltage a.c. source 
by using voltage multiplier rectifier circuits. The voltage-doubler 



of Fig. 11.4c is an example of the multipher circuit ; two separate 
half-wave rectifiers, the d.c. output voltages of which are combined, 
are used with a mains supply voltage common to both. An alterna- 
tive method of producing voltage doubling is shown by the two 
rectifiers Fi and Fa in the tripler circuit of Fig. 11.12. The double 
voltage is developed across the points AB. The circuit is like that 
of Fig. 11.4c, except that the positions of the mains input and of 
Fig. 11.4c, are interchanged, and the end of in the same figure 
is connected to the junction of L and C-^. This changes the mode 
of operation since the two rectifiers no longer act independently of 
each other. When the point F is positive with respect to D, rectifier 
Fa conducts and charges almost to the peak value of the a.c. 
voltage input, the polarity of being as shown in Fig. 11.12. 
When F becomes negative with respect to D, Fa ceases to conduct 
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and a positive voltage, equal to the sum of the d.c. voltage across 
Gs and the a.c. input, is applied to the anode of Fi. The latter 
conducts and charges Ci almost to twice the peak a.c. input voltage 
at DF. This circuit is less efficient than that of Fig. 11.4c and 
requires capacitance Gi to be rated for twice the voltage developed 
across it in Fig. 11.4c. d.c. voltage regulation is also lower. 

The voltage-tripler rectifier consists of the doubler already- 
described with an additional rectifier V 3 , which acts independently 
of the other two. The voltage across its reservoir capacitance C 3 
is added to that across to produce a total voltage equal to 
approximately three times the peak A.c. input voltage. 

A voltage quadrupler rectifier is shoAvn in Fig. 11.13, and it 



Fig. 11.13. — A Voltage Quadrupler Rectifier. 


consists of two doubler circuits connected in series so that their 
D.c. output voltages add. 

D.c. voltage regulation becomes worse as more multiplication is 
included ; larger reservoir capacitances can help to counteract this, 
but are liable to cause damage to the valves because of high 
maximum conduction currents. Such circuits are, therefore, only 
suitable for supplying limited and constant d.c. currents. 

11.2.8'. The Rectifier Ripple Filter.^’®’ To reduce ripple 
voltages to the low level required for a receiver h.t. supply, an 
additional filter is needed between the d.c. load resistance JR and 
reservoir capacitance. The most common type of filter consists of 
an iron-cored inductance L (often the loudspeaker field coil), in the 
H.T. positive lead from the rectifier, followed by a smoothing 
capacitance G. For some purposes (Section 12.5.4) the filter may 
be inserted in the negative lead ® ; care must then be taken to 
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reduce the mains transformer h.t. secondary-earth capacitance to 
a minimum, because it acts as a by-pass across the filter inductance. 
The reduction of the ripple voltage due to the filter is 


B 


/ L ^l+jpGRj 


1+jpGRl ' ‘ ' ------ ■ • • 

Usually the resistance of the filter inductance is small enough 
to be neglected so that 11.12a becomes 

B 


The loss in decibels is 


jpL~p^-LCB+B 
- 20 log,„ ^[1 -p^LG]^ 


.11.126. 


'pL 

B 


. 11.13a. 


pL 


As a general rule p-LC ^ 1 and ^ ; hence expression 11.13a can 

It 


be simplified to 

loss = — 20 logio^^^iU . . .11.136. 

The negative sign before p^LG is ignored because it is really an 
indication of the phase relationship between the ripple voltage at 
the input and at the output of the filter. 

The loss expression for a two-stage filter and the same assump- 
tions is 


loss = - 20 logic p^LCL'C', . . 11.14. 

Expression 11.136 is plotted in Fig. 11.14 against the product of 
LG for a frequency of 50 c.p.s. The minimum selected value of 



LG {L is in Henrys and G in /^F) is 100, because the assumption 
p ^LG ^ 1 is hardly valid for lower values of this product. Fig. 11.14 
is applicable to harmonic frequencies of 50 c.p.s. by adding 12-04, 
19-08, 24-08, and 27-96 db. to the loss scale for frequencies of 100, 
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150, 200 and 250 c.p.s. respectively. The loss for two similar filters 
is obtained by multipl 3 nng the loss scale by two. 

As long as the product LG is constant and the conditions given 

pL 

above are fulfilled, viz., ^ 1 and ^ the actual values of L 


and G have little effect on filter characteristics, but for practical 
reasons it is better to use a large value of capacitance rather than a 
very large value of inductance. The latter is more difficult to make 
and has a higher D.c. resistance. Average values for L and G are 
30 H and 8 giving LG = 240 and a loss of 27*5 db. at 50 c.p.s. 

The iron-cored inductance must have an air gap to prevent 
saturation of the core by the b.c. current, and its design is detailed 
in the next section 11.2.9. 

Special parallel and series circuits tuned to the fundamental 
ripple frequency -were at one time employed, but the use of electro- 
lytic capacitances of comparatively high value has rendered these 
methods unnecessary. Furthermore, a tuned filter gives less dis- 
crimination against frequency components other than that to which 
it is tuned. 

Resistance-capacitance smoothing filters may be used for low 
D.c. current outputs. The loss for this type is 

— 20 logio . . . 11. 15a 


where — filter resistance 

G = by-pass capacitance in parallel with the load resistance 
B, which is assumed to be much greater than 

pu 

Generally pGBi ^ 1 and 11.15a becomes 


loss — — 20 logio pGBi 


. 11.156. 



Fig. 11.15a. — Ripple Voltage Suppression by Means of a Valve. 


An interesting method of neutralizing ripple voltage by means 
of a valve is shown in Fig. 11.15a. The initial ripple voltage 
Ej. across DF is apphed to the valve grid through the large capaci- 
tance Gg, so that effectively appears across the grid leak resistance 
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Rg. The ripple voltage developed by the valve across AB is ISC' 
out of phase with the grid voltage, i.e., with Some of the ripple 
voltage appearing across AB due to 
the potential divider action of and 
R^ is cancelled by that in the valve, 
and Ej_;b therefore a reduced 
ripple content. If the amplification 
of the valve is suitably adjusted and 
the initial ripple voltage is not large 
enough to cause distortion in the 
valve, complete cancellation is pos- 
sible. The condition for ripple-free 
D.c. voltage across AB can he found from the equivalent circuit of 
Fig. 11.156. 

Ejs = fiEgj, - = 0 . . . 11.16 

where is the ripple current in the circuit. 



B2-rBz’{-Ra 


11.17 


because and fxEgj^ are in phase with reference to the driving 
voltage for J^. 

Combining 11.16 and 11.17 

1 E 

or = 4^ . . . 11.18a 

9m ^gk 

is the condition for zero ripple volts across AB. 


But 


^gk = — ^k 

= E ^^r+M’^gk)^2 

E — ^AEz+E^ _ 
+ +/W)-K2+-^a 


E. 


( 1 -ri.L)R2 


1 + 


E^-r-Ef, 


Replacing E^j. in 11.18a 


1 + 


R2 -j-jRa 


(1 ~T^)E2 

Eo -\-E„ 


.11.186. 


To illustrate the action of the circuit, let the total D.c. load and 
valve current be 50 mA, and the valve constants be = 30, 
= 3 mA/volt, R^ = 10,000 ohms at Eg — — 2 volts. E^ = 250. 


E2 


Eg 2 X 1,000 
/« ■" 50 


40 ohms. 
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From 11.186 


^3+40 — 


, 31 X 40 

' J ?3 4 - 10,000 
3 xTo- ® 


Solving the above for gives 

jBs = 333 ohms. 

The total D.o. voltage drop between DF and AB is 
Iq{Ri-\-Rz) — 18-65 volts. 

One disadvantage of the method is that the a.c. impedance of 
the H.T. supply looking from the points AB is large, and adequate 
decoupling is necessary in all amplifier stages to prevent common 
impedance couphng and possible motorboating. 

11.2.9. The Filter Inductance with an Air Gap.^ The 
inductance of an iron-cored coil is given by 

L = Henrys. 

where 

Now 
where 


where 


where 
the core. 

The inductance to A.c. for no air gap and zero n.c. polarizing 
current is 


0 = total flux lines in the iron core 

1 = current (in amps.) producing the flux 
N = total number of turns in coil 

(b = B X A 

B = flux density, lines per square centimetre 
A = area of core cross-section in square centimetres 

H = A.c. magnetizing force in oersteds 
^ = permeability of the core when there is no air gap and 
no D.c. polarizing current. 


H = 


4:71 N1 

iFT 


1-255 


NI 

I 


I = the mean length (centimetres) of the magnetic path in 


L, 


_ _ 


Henrys . 


. 11.19a 


or expressed in a more convenient form 
= l-255^-y^.4ZlO-8 
= 1-255 Henrys 


. 11.196 
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where n = coil turns per centimetre of the magnetic path in core 
V = volume of iron (cubic centimetres) in the core. 

The term [z in the above expression needs quahfication, and it is 
generally defined as the incremental permeability, being dependent 
in this particular case upon the core material and magnitude of the 
A.c. flux density in the core. In the more normal filter inductance 
having an air gap and carrying n.c. cmrent it is also dependent on 
the length of air gap and on the d.c. current. As far as the a.c. 
flux density is concerned, incremental permeability, which is 
designated as Afz in succeeding expressions, is usually least for 
smallest a.c. flux densities (Fig. 10.20 shows curves oi A [z against 
peak A.c. flux density), and in designing an inductance it is preferable 
to calculate for this value of Afz^ which gives the minimum value of 
inductance. A polarizing d.c. current through the coil reduces 
appreciably the incremental permeability, and the effect is clearly 
shown in Table 11.2, which gives Afz for Stalloy ^ at different 
values of d.c. polarizing flux density and magnetizing force. 


Table 11.2 


D.C. Flux Density 
(B) (lines per 
square centimetre) 

0 

1,860 

5,120 

7,300 

9,210 

10,800 

11,580 

D.C. Magnetizing 
Force in iron {Hi) 
(oersteds) 

0 

0*3 

0-5 

0-7 

1 

1-6 

2 

Incremental Perme- 
ability Afz 

333 

328 

1 

278 

233 i 

180 

125 

100 

R. . . 


12,300 

12,960 

13,280 

13,580 i 

13,900 

14,180 

Hi . . 


3 

5 

7 

10 ! 

15 

20 

Afz 


7o 

57 

48 

42 

40 

38 


The table shows that any method of reducing the d.c. magnetizing 
force for the iron increases incremental permeability and, if the 
A.c. magnetizing force for the iron remains unchanged, a.c. flux 
density and inductance. This can be partially achieved by including 
an air gap in the magnetic circuit ; the total d.c. magnetizing 
force, Hf, is then divided between the iron and air gap such that 

where and is numerically equal to 

B because ju = I for air) are the magnetizing forces for the iron and 
air gap respectively, and I and a are the lengths of the magnetic 
path in the iron and air. As is constant for a given d.c. current 
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and coil turns, increase of the air gap, a, must reduce and, 
hence, increase Afi. However, the a.c. magnetizing force, AH, for 
the iron is also reduced in accordance with the n.c. reduction, hut 
it is decreased, at first, at a slower rate than Afjti^ increased. Thus 
A.c. flux density, AB, and inductance, are increased. Eventually 
an air-gap vddth is reached at which the rate of decrease oi AH 
equals that of increase of Aijl, and increase beyond this width reduces 
AB and inductance. The air gap giving maximum AB and induct- 
ance’ is known as the optimum air gap, a^. The a.c. inductance 
optimum air gap is always less than the a.c. inductance 

Lx for zero n.c. current and no gap. The ratio — decreases 


as the n.c. polarizing force is increased, and the air-gap ratio ~ 

V 

increases. Beatty ^ has developed a graphical method of determin- 
ing the inductance for any air-gap ratio, and also the maximum 


value of i /2 (Lz^opt)) optimum air-gap ratio y ; it is illustrated 

in Fig. 11.16. At the right:hand side is drawn the B-H curve for 
Stalloy, the figures being taken from Table 11.2, whilst on the left- 
hand side from the same origin is drawn a curve of B against 

2 H^ derived from the B-H curve and the values of A jlc given 

in the table above. For a given air-gap ratio j and n.c. polarizing 


force Hf oersteds (corresponding to OP in Fig. 11.16), a line is 

U' 

drawn from P to meet the BH curve at S', such that the ratio 


of the sides of the right-angled triangle PS'U' {U' is vertically 
above P) is equal to the air-gap ratio where S'W is the numerical 


value of the D.c. polarizing force in oersteds and PU' is the numerical 
value of the flux density in lines per square centimetre. The 
horizontal line S'V is produced to cut the left-hand curve 2 of 
Fig. 11.16 at the point R', which is then joined to P by the straight 
line PU. The area of the triangle OPQ' enclosed by the line PU 


and the BH axes is equal to 


2 V 


where Pg is in henry s, 


I is the D.c. current (amps.) and F is the volume of the iron core 
in cubic centimetres. Maximum area for triangle OPQ' (triangle 
OPQ, cross hatched in Fig. 11.16), which means maximum value 
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for is obtained when PU is tangential to curve 2 as at point R 
in Fig. 11.16. A horizontal line from R intersecting cxirve 1 at 
S and the perpendicular from P at fJ gives the optimum air-gap 

ratio -j as The proof that triangle OPQ is equal to 

L Jr U Z V 

is as follows : 


The total magnetizing force = that for the iron + that for the 

air-gap 

— ~ J?^-Z-rPu. 

In the succeeding analysis, the term is dropped and B is sub- 
stituted, but it must not be forgotten that the numerical value of 
B only is used, the actual units being in oersteds and not lines per 
square centimetre. 

The total magnetizing force per centimetre of magnetic path 

H,l+Ba „ 

= Hi. 


Generally I a and 


H, = H,4- 


l -\~(i 
Ba 


Differentiating 11.20 with respect to B : 

dHf __ dH^ . 1 I ^ 

iB ~ iB^l ^ 


11.20 


11 . 21 . 


Combining 11.20 and 11.21 and eliminating 


I 


= ~+Ht - Hi 

dB Afj. * * 


area of triangle OPQ' 


00 ' 

\OP.OQ' = lOPK^p 


but 


OQ' 

OP 


- Qp 

R'T' 


B 


PT' 

dB 


dHi^ 

and the area of triangle OPQ' 


(see expression 11.22) 


dB 


dH^ 


11.22 


. 11.23. 
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Now the inductance Lg to small a.c. currents is 

■^2 == 10 “^ 
dl 

= — jV^10-« 
dl 


But 

where I = 
Therefore 

and 




dB dH, 
dH,U 
‘knNI 
lOZ 


'AM 10- 8 


11.24. 


D.o. current in the coil. 


dHt 

dl 


H, 


‘kil 


dH, 


Replacing and N in 11.24 by the above expressions 


A, — 


dHf I 4:7 iI 
dHt ,/8 


dB ^^ 10-^ 

4:71 


11.25. 


Rearranging 11.25 

1 AJ84jrxlO’ _ 1 dB 

2 F idHt 

= area of triangle OPQ' (expression 11.23) 

From 11.20 




a H.-H. S’U' 
I ~ B ~ PU' 


11 . 26 . 


11.27. 


H 

For most practical purposes the gap ratio may be taken as 

The ratio — and optimum gap ratio as determined from 

Fig. 11.16 is plotted against n.c. ampere turns per inch of the mean 
length of magnetic path as curves la and 16 in Fig. 11.17. The 
n.o. magnetizing force Hi is converted to n.c. ampere turns per inch 
(a more useful design parameter) by multiplying oersteds by 
2*54 

i.e.i 2-02. Curves la and 16 are for a very small a.c. flux 

i *i5oo 

densitj, and for comparison similar curves 2a and 26 for a larger 
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flux density of b.m.s. value 60 lines per square centimetre are 
included on Fig. 11.17. These curves are often used for the design 
of an output transformer, which normally has a higher average 
A.c. flux density than that produced by the ripple voltage in a filter 
inductance. The maximum inductance and optimum air-gap ratios 
are both decreased by having a larger a.c. flux density, though the 
actual value of ^ 2 ( 0 ^^.) ^-^7 given d.c. ampere turns is higher 

because is so much higher. For example, Afi for zero n.c. 
current is 900 at AB = 60 lines per square centimetre (r.m.s. 
value), as compared with 333 at very small values of AB, and 



Fig. 11.17. — Optimum Inductance and Air Gap for Different d.c. Polarizations. 
Cur\’e 1 : Low Flux Density, 

Curve 2 : R.M.s, Flux Density, 60 lines per sq. cm. 


although the inductance ratio is (under worst Conditions with 
large d.c. ampere-turns) halved for AB =. 60 lines per square 
centimetre, the actual value of is approximately 1*35 times 

larger than when AB is very small. This result is to be expected, 
for in Fig. 11.16 increase in causes the rise of the left-hand 
curve 2 to become steeper ; the line PL is therefore steeper and the 
area of the triangle OPQ is increased. At the same time the tangent 
point R is raised and PU increased, thus reducing the air-gap ratio 


O/Q 


sv 
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This is a characteristic of iron-cored inductances up to an 
A.c. flux density of about 4,000 lines per square centimetre (e.m.s.) 
as shown by the incremental permeability curves in Pig. 10.20. 
Hence, as curves la and 16 are used in the design, the result repre- 
sents the lowest possible value of a.c. inductance which will be 
obtained. If the a.c. flux density becomes very large (10,000 lines 
per square centimetre), lower values of inductance may then be 
obtained, but this is hardly likely to occur. A point vrorth noting 
is that there are always two air-gap ratios which will give a particular 
value of Lz less than the optimum value, for the hne PL' cuts 
curve 2 at two points B' and R". The second possible air-gap ratio 

S"U" S'U' 

is given by is larger than the first 

Let us now use Fig. 11.17 to design a filter inductance having 
the following characteristics : = 20 H for a D.c. current of 

120 mA, the d.c. voltage drop is not to exceed 40 volts and Stalloy 
No. 32A stampings are to be used. 

The dimensions of No. 32A Stalloy stampings are shown in 
Fig. 11.3a. 

Total winding area = 2-25 x 1 sq ins. 
and allowdng for insulation thickness of 0*075 ins. aU round the coil 
Available winding space = (2*25 — 0*15) X (1 — 0*15) 

= 2*1 X 0*85 
== 1*785 sq. ins. 

Let us try see. 30 s.w.o. wire for the coil. Table 11.1 gives 
2,950 turns per square inch for this wire, so that 

Total turns in available space — 1*785 x 2,950 

= 5,260. 

Mean length of magnetic path in core = 9 ins. 

Therefore turns per inch of magnetic path = 585. 

D.c. ampere turns per inch = 585 x 0*12 = 70*2. 

From curves la and 16, Fig. 11.17. 

= 0-33 and ^ = 0-0046 
Li I 

Li = — = 60-6 H 
0-33 

and tto = 9 X 0*0046 = 0*0414 ins. 

The total air gap is divided between the core and side limbs, each 
of which has a gap of “0*0207 ins. 
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From 11.196, after converting from centimetres to inches 

== h255Aiun^V x lO'S X 2-54 
where n = turns per inch of magnetic path 

V = volume of iron in cubic inches 
Afi = 333 from Table 11.2 (n.c. current zero). 

Therefore V = 60*6 X 10^ 

iherelore V ^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

= 16*63 cu ins. 

From Section 11.2.1 

Area of No. 32A Stalloy = 8*4236 sq. ins. 

Therefore^ required core thickness = 1*975 

= 2*17 (allowing 10% for 
insulation). 

Number of laminations 0*14 ins. thickness = 155. 

Mean length of 1 turn of wire in coil = 10*34 ins. 

Total length of wire = 1,514 yards. 

Total resistance at 198*8 ohms per 1,000 yards = 301 ohms. 

n.o. voltage drop = 301 x 0*12 = 36*1 volts. 

Summarizing the design, which fulfils the stated requirements ; 
the inductance consists of 160 Stalloy 32A stampings, 5,260 turns 
of SCO. 30 s.w.G. wire and 3 air gaps, each of length 0*0207 ins. 

11.2.10. Grid Bias Supplies. The grid bias voltage for an 
indirectly-heated valve is generally derived from a resistance, 
paralleled by a capacitance, connected between its cathode and the 
H.T. negative lead. The cathode current flowing through this 
resistance produces the required grid bias voltage. The reactance 
of the capacitance must be low enough to by-pass a.o. anode current 
components, because these components develop a.c. voltages in the 
cathode circuit, which oppose the input voltage causing degenerative 
effects with attenuation (frequency) distortion (Section 9.3.4). 
A suitable value for the by-pass capacitance is 0*1 juF for r.e., and 
from 25 to 100 ^F for a.f, amphfiers. Occasionally when an output 
valve, such as a triode, requiring a high grid bias voltage is employed, 
the bias voltage is obtained from a potential divider across the 
H.T. filter inductance, connected in the negative h.t. lead. The 
potential divider should have a resistance much greater than the 
inductive reactance of the fiOlter inductance at 50 c.p.s., and an 
EC filter is necessary between the potential divider and output 
valve grid to filter the h.t. ripple voltage. 

11.3. The Power Supply for the A.C./D.C. Receiver. 
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A typical power supply circuit for an a.c./d.c. receiver is shown 
in Fig. 11.18. It differs from that of the a.c. receiver in the direct 
connection to the a.c. mains supply, the series connection of the 
valve heaters, and the use of half-wave rectification. The direct 
mains connection necessitates ann.r. filter {L 2 O 2 ), for diverting from 
the receiver any n.}?, interference conveyed hy the mains leads, and 
also a capacitance earth comaection (Us). The series heater connec- 
tion calls for a certain valve order if hum voltages in the receiver 
output are to be minimum. The two valves which function by 
reason of non-linear IcJEg characteristics (or their equivalent), the 
frequency changer and detector, must have the lowest a.c. voltage 
between heater and cathode. The frequency changer precedes the 
detector because it has the greater amphfication following it. After 



Fig. 11.18. — A Typical a.c./d.c. Power Supply Circuit. 

the detector is placed the n.p. valve, and then the i.f. valve ; owing 
to the tuned anode circuits of these valves, hum voltages can be 
amplified only, after modulating the signal voltage. Modulation 
hum is possible from the b.f. and i.p. amplifier because the variable 
mu. characteristic, needed for gain control purposes, necessarily 
involves a non-linear IJSg characteristic. It is greatest at a grid 
bias voltage (often about — 10 volts) corresponding to greatest 
change of curvature of the IJSg characteristic. Hum in the a.f. 
valve, following the i.f., is directly amplified, but it is less serious 
because there is less amphfication after this stage. If a high power- 
sensitivity output valve is used, the a.f, amphfier may be omitted, 
the detector being directly coupled to the former. The rectifier 
valve, the last of the heaters to be connected, has to dehver as 
much (or more) d.c. current as the full-wave rectifier in the a.c. 
receiver, so that its conduction resistance must be low. This entails 
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a long cathode of large radius and small anode-to-cathode spacing. 
The anode-to-cathode gap is usually equivalently reduced by insert- 
ing a grid, connected to the anode, between these two electrodes, 
as described in Section 11.2.3. To prevent excessive peak conduc- 
tion currents a limiting resistance R of about 50 ohms is normally 
included in series with the rectifier anode or cathode. If b.e. signal 
voltages are present in the rectifier circuit, due to insufficient 
decoupling or screening of the receiver r.p., i.p. or oscillator stages, 
or to pick-up from the mains leads, rectification may cause them to 
be modulated by hum voltages, which are then reproduced in the 
output of the receiver. This type of modulation hum can be 
ehminated by paralleling the rectifier with a small capacitance {C^) 
of about 0*001 fiF, which by-passes the b.e. voltages and prevents 
modulation occurring. 

11.4. Vibrator H.T. Supply.®* l.t. supplies for a car 

receiver can satisfactorily be obtained from the car accumulator, 
and it is advantageous if the h.t. supply is derived from the same 
source. This can be achieved by means of a vibrator, which, by 
periodical interruption, can produce a comparatively high a.c. 
voltage pulse from a low voltage d.c. source. The a.c. voltage 
pulses are applied to a suitable transformer, which steps up the 
voltage prior to rectification. Alternatively, the primary of the 
transformer may be connected to the low voltage source via a pair 
of contacts on the vibrator reed, and its action is then independent 
of the current actuating the reed. The rectifying action is often 
performed by an extra contact on the reed. The frequency of 
vibration of the reed is comparatively low (between 50 and 100 c.p.s.), 
in order to prevent high transient voltages across the transformer 
and sparking at the contact points A high frequency requires more 
energy for driving the reed, and makes it difficult to transfer sufficient 
energy to the transformer primary. The secondary, and often the 
primary, of the transformer is tuned to the reed frequency for single 
contact operation, or to twice that frequency for double contact 
excitation. This greatly improves transformer performance and 
efficiency, besides reducing sparking at the contacts. 

A typical vibrator circuit is shown in Fig. 11.19. Double-wave 
excitation and rectification are achieved with contacts on both sides 
of the reed and a centre-tapped transformer primary and secondary. 
Double-wave excitation has the advantages of reduced ripple voltage, 
neutralization of the rectified d.c. current in the transformer 
secondary, and higher efficiency. The coil actuating the reed is 
independent of the transformer ; this is a better arrangement than 
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a coil connected in series with the primary, for the performance 


of the latter is adversely 
affected by the exciting coil 
impedance. The resonant 
frequency of the primary 
and secondary is adjusted 
to twice the reed frequency 
by the capacitances and 
Cg. Owing to the pulse 
form of excitation, the 
vibrator current and voltage 
waves have sharp changes 
of shape, and contain appre- 
ciable amplitudes of the 
higher (chiefly odd) har- 
monics of the reed frequency. 
These harmonics may extend 
into the b.f. range, and the 
vibrator can radiate con- 
siderable B.F. interference. 
Careful electrostatic and 
magnetic screening is re- 
quired and, in addition, B.r. 
filters must be included in 
the H.T. output leads, the 
vibrator input, the l.t. 
supply and loudspeaker field 
coil (if any), to prevent the 
interference entering the re- 
ceiver via these leads. The 
filters consist of air-cored 
inductances (about 100 /^H) 
and mica capacitances (about 
500 marked Lg and Co 
respectively, in the diagram. 
The D.c. resistance of the 
inductances in the vibrator 
input leads, the l.t. supply 
and loudspeaker field coil 
must be small since appre- 



ciable D.c. currents are taken in these circuits. Average current 


values with a 6-volt accumulator are 3 amps, for the vibrator 
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input, 2 amps, for the l.t. supply, and 1-5 amps, for the loud- 
speaker field. Capacitances. and G^ are used to absorb low- 
frequency interference from the reed and have values of about 1 ; 

G^ acts as an absorber across the vibrator coil when the contacts 8^ 
open. Direct mechanical coupling between vibrator and receiver 
must be avoided, otherwise low-frequency interference may be ex- 
perienced due to vibration of the valve electrodes or of the vanes of 
the oscillator tuning capacitance. Spring mounting of the vibrator 
element,^ 2 ^ double-walled container with a rubber seal and an 
air-tight inner container for the vibrator, have been used to reduce 
this type of interference. The r.f. interference filters for the 
vibrator input and output are usually contained in shielded com- 



Fig. 11.20. — Primary Current and Secondary Voltage Wave Shapes for a 
Vibrator h.t. Supply. 

partments, separate from the vibrator compartment but an integral 
part of the whole unit. 

The operation of the vibrator is as follows. In the quiescent 
condition the reed B is held over by a spring, and contacts 8^, 8^ and 
8^ are all closed. A current 1^ begins to flow in the half primary of 
the transformer as soon as the switch is closed, and it increases 
steadily in an exponential manner (see Fig. 11.20), becoming 

asymptotic to ^ amps., where E is the n.c. applied voltage and 

Bp is the half-primary resistance. A normal maximum value 
is about 4 amps. The shape of the secondary voltage E^ depends 
on the damping of the secondary circuit and, to a certain extent, 
on the characteristics of the transformer iron core. The shape 
generally obtained is of the form shown by the part AD of the 
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curve Eg in Fig. 11.20. The current in the vibrator coil [L.^) rises 
in a similar manner to I.^ and, eventually, the reed is attracted, 
opening contacts and 8^. The primary current collapses very 
rapidly by discharging through (7^ as shown by the section BC in 
Fig. 11.20 (point B corresponds to the opening of 8.^,). The sudden 
collapse of primary current induces a voltage in the secondary, and 
there is a very rapid reversal of secondary voltage from H to F, 
The shape of the curve from H through F to K, and the maximum 
value at F are determined by the rate of collapse of 7^, the secondary 
load, i.e., the n.c. output power supplied, and the value of the second- 
ary capacitance Cg. A low d.g. output load resistance means 
heavier secondary damping, reduced rate of reversal of Eg and a 
lower maximum at F. Without collapse of 7^, the voltage Eg would 
decay exponentially as shown by the dotted curve HG, The d.c. 
reservoir capacitance is connected to the half secondary when 
the contacts 8g are closed, and it is charged to a voltage, Eq, corre- 
sponding to D when 8g opens. It then discharges through the 
D.c. load until at L the second pair of contacts 8g are closed and 
connect it to the other half secondary. The contacts 8g and SJ 
are always arranged to close after, and to open before 8^ and 8^'. 
The advantage of this is that the secondary voltage has had time 
to rise to a value approximately equal to that across the reservoir 
capacitance Ci ; the net voltage across Sg is therefore low and the 
reverse current (due to the discharge of Cj) through the secondary 
is small. The importance of opening Sg before 8^ is obvious from 
Fig. 11.20 ; the reverse secondary voltage from H to F would 
discharge Gi and produce severe sparking at the contacts. 

The effect of incorrect choice of component values and contact 
operation can readily be understood from Fig. 1 1 .20. If the primary 
capacitance (7^ is too large, energy is diverted from the transformer 
primary, and the primary current rises slowly. This reacts on the 
secondary voltage reducing its rate of rise and maximum value. 
When Gp is too small the decay of primary current is rapid, producing 
high inverse secondary voltages. Too large a secondary capacitance 
Og produces a slow rise of secondary voltage, reduced maximum 
value, and low' d.c. efficiency, whilst too small a value causes a high 
inverse secondary voltage (point F in Fig. 11.20). A low resistance 
(not exceeding 50 ohms) is sometimes included in series wdth Gg to 
prevent damped oscillations occurring when 8g is opened. The 
D.c. load on the secondary plays an important role by affecting the 
rate of rise, and the maximum of the secondary voltage ; any 
appreciable variation from the rated value causes sparking at the 
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contacts and a serious loss of efficiency. For example, an efficiency 
of 80% to 90% at a rated out]Dut of 200 volts 50 niA may fall to 
about 20% at 100 volts 10 mA. If reduced output is required from 
a vibrator it is. preferable to reduce the a^Dplied battery voltage rather 
than to insert p. resistance in series with the primary. A series 
resistance affects the rate of rise of primary current as well as the 
maximum value, and gives a lower efficiency than reduced battery 
voltage. Incorrect contact operation also reduces efficiency and 
increases sparking. If contacts and open too early the ripple 
voltage increases and d.c. regulation is worse, though there may be 
a slight increase in n.c. voltage. If /Sg opens too soon the primary 
current is flowing without doing useful work; whilst if it opens after 
jSj^, the inverse secondary voltage discharges C\ and causes sparking 
at the contacts. There is a tendency for the contact gap widths to 
increase during the life of the vibrator so that and Sg close late 
and open early, and an initial efficiency of about 85% may fall to 
70% after 1,000 hours’ service because of contact wear. Increased 
reed amplitude, by increased current through the vibrator magnet 
coil, helps to offset this by keeping jSj., and jSg closed for a longer 
time, and a variable resistance may be included between the 
magnet coil and l.t. battery. The value of this resistance is 
decreased as the contact points wear. A possible alternative is 
a tapped magnet coil, though this is likely to be less satisfactory 
because the increase in cmrent is partially cancelled by a decrease 
in the inductance of the magnet coil. 
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CHAPTER 12 


AUTOMATIC GAIN CONTROL^ 

12 . 1 . Introduction. ’ Automatic gain control, sometimes 
wrongly termed automatic volume control, denotes the process by 
which the amplification of a receiver is controlled by the output 
carrier voltage, so that only small changes of the latter result from 
large variations of input carrier voltage. 

Its chief advantages are : 

(1) The increase in output voltage, which normally occurs when 

tuning from a weak to a strong station can be reduced to 
small proportions. For example, an 80-db. input change 
can be reduced to 10 db. output change. 

(2) The effects of fading can be minimized. 

A satisfactory a.g.c. system must possess certain features. The 
control must be dependent on the output carrier voltage of the 
received signal, but be independent of the modulation envelope. 
Modulation envelope variation of a.g.c. bias leads to a reduction ^ 
in the output carrier modulation percentage. The a.g.c. should be 
inoperative until the aural volume is adequate. Variation in the 
gain of the receiver must not produce distortion, and the speed of 
control should be sufficient to follow normal fading. In super- 
heterodyne receivers the control should not cause appreciable 
variation of oscillator frequency. 

12.2. Principle of Operation. As early as 1923 ^ a form of 
A,G.c. was obtained by using triodes, biased from the detector valve, 
to shunt the aerial circuit. In this instance it was intended for 
limiting the noise produced by strong atmospherics. A later 
method ^ employed a mechanical control to reduce the capacitance 
between the aerial and receiver ; the moving coil of a milliammeter 
connected in the detector anode circuit actuated the moving vanes 
of the aerial capacitance. 

The introduction of variable mu e.e. valves marked a most 
important step in the history of a.g.c., for control of e.t. gain by 
grid bias, derived from the n.c. component of the detected carrier 
output voltage, became possible. Automatic control of a.f. stage 
gain has been used to improve a.g^c. action, but it is not very 
satisfactory because the variable mu characteristic produces second 
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harmonic distortion (see Section 4.7.1, Part I). This distortion can 
be reduced by controlling two valves operating in push-pull, or 
a single multielectrode valve such as a hexode (Section 12.10.2). 
In the R.F. amplifier, the effect is not serious because the anode 
circuit rejects the second harmonic distortion of the carrier voltage 
and, if no higher harmonies are present, no distortion of the modula- 
tion envelope occurs. In Section 4.7, Part I, we see that modulation 
distortion can only be produced by terms higher than the second 
in the IJSg power series expression. 

Absolutely level output voltage is not possible from an a.g.c. 
system controlling only stages before the detector, because the 
output carrier produces the bias variations for the controlled valves. 
The actual variation is dependent on the number, and the 
characteristics, of the controlled valves. It is least when there are 
several valves, each giving large changes of for small changes 
of Eg. The maximum amphfication of the receiver fixes a lower 
hmit to the input signal voltage amenable to control, the upper 
hmit being fixed by overloading of the detector or controlled valves. 
If the detector is a diode, the maximum input signal is limited only 
by distortion in the controlled valves, generally the last. Level or 
even falKng output voltage for increasing input voltage is possible 
if the A.G.o. bias is used to control the gain of the a.f. amplifier 
stages. This method is, however, practically never used for 
the reasons stated above. 

12.3. Methods of Obtaining the A.G.C. Bias Voltage.® 

The A.G.C. bias voltage is always produced by detection of the output 
carrier voltage, the d.c. component of which is arranged to increase 
the negative bias on the b.f. stages. Filters must be inserted to 
prevent apphcation of the a.f. modulation components to the grids 
of the B.F. valves, and to decouple each b.f. stage from the others 
so that instabihty due to b.f. feedback may be prevented. The 
characteristics of this filter are discussed in Section 12.6. Methods 
of deriving the a.g.c. voltage are conveniently treated under two 
headings, non-amphfied and amphfied. With non-amphfied a.g.c., 
the bias voltage, which is never greater than the output carrier 
voltage, may be obtained from the receiver detector or from a 
separate diode. A diode, additional to the receiver detector, is 
always required when the a.g.c. is only intended to come into 
operation above a given input signal voltage. With amplified 
A.G.C., the control bias voltage is considerably greater than the 
carrier voltage apphed to the receiver detector. 
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12.4. Non-Amplified A.G.C.^s 

12.4.1. Unbiased Diode A.G.C. The simplest form of a.g.c. 
bias circuit is shown in Fig. 12.1. The diode cathode is earthed, 
and the negative voltage, developed between A and earth when 
a carrier signal, is received, is supplied through filters to the grid 
circuits of the r.f. valves. In this arrangement the last tuned 
circuit cannot be earthed, and it is therefore only applicable to 
a superheterodyne or preset-tuned r.f. receiver which has no tuning 
capacitor with an earthed rotor. When the tuned circuit must be 
earthed, the detector d.c. load resistance may be connected in 



parallel with the diode, at the cost of increased damping of the 
output circuit. 

Calculation of the control exercised by the unbiased diode is 
greatly facilitated by making the assumption that the cathode 
self-bias and screen voltages of the controlled valves are unaffected 
by A.o.c. action. There is generally a decrease of the first and 
increase of the second, but the effect causes only slight modifications 
to the A.G.C. curve. Let us first consider the case of a single con- 
trolled stage, the valve for which has the characteristic shown 
in Fig. 12.2 ; the detection characteristic of the diode is curve 1 in 
Fig. 12.3. The maximum a.g.c. bias must next be fixed ; for 
calculation purposes the actual value is not important provided it 
is less than the bias voltage corresponding to zero anode current 
in the controlled stages. Let us assume a maximum a.g.c. bias of 

— 40 volts, making a total of — 41*5 volts with the cathode bias of 

— 1-5 volts. The next step involves conversion of the curve 

to a decibel ratio a curve by plotting 20 logio — 
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for various values of Eg (see Fig. 12.4). Fig. 12.3 is similarly trans- 
formed to a decibel ratio curve of applied carrier voltage — ^total 



-40 -30 -20 -70 0 

Grid Bias l^o/tage 

Fig. 12.2. — Typical g„iEg Ctu’ve of a Variable-Mu Valve. 



0 ro 20 30 40 50 

Applied Carrier yoitage 


Fig. 12.3. — d.c. Output Voltage — ^b.m.s. Carrier Input Voltage Curves for 
Biased and Unbiased Diode Detector. 

D.C. bias voltage as in Fig. 12.5 (curve 1). Any desired output 
carrier may be regarded as zqvo level (0 db.), but it is best to choose 
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the value giving the maximum required total bias, in our example 
— 41*5 volts, i.e., 40 volts a.g.c. bias. Thus 0 db. is equivalent to 
a B.M.s. carrier voltage of 35*6 ; this corresponds to 40 volts d.c. 



-40 -30 -20 -ro 0 

Grid Bias Uo/tage 


Fig. 12.4. — ^Decibel Ratio gmEig Curve of a Variable-Mu Valve. 
[Reference level 0 db. = gm at = — 41*5 volts.] 


Total Bias Voltage (A,G.C. ■*’ Self B/as) 



Fig. 12.0. — ^Decibel Ratio Applied Carrier Voltage — Total Bias Voltage Curves. 
[Reference level 0 db. ~ carrier voltage at Eg = — 41*o.] 

Curve 1 : Unbiased Diode. 

Curve 2 : Biased Diode, = — 10 volts. 

Curve 3 : Amplified d.c. Control. 

output in Fig. 12.3. We can now combine Figs. 12.4 and 1-2.5 in 
the input-output decibel ratio curve 1 of Fig. 12.6. To illustrate 
the method let us find the input carrier level corresponding to 
- 10 db, output carrier. Fig. 12,5 shows that this corresponds to 
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a total bias of — 14 volts, or an a.g.c. bias of ~ 12-5 volts, and 
referring to Fig. 12.3, the b.m.s. output carrier for this a.g.c. bias 
is 11-25 volts. A total bias of — 14 volts results in an increase of 
mutual conductance ratio of 16-5 db. (Fig. 12.4) over that at 
— 41*5 volts total bias. Overall amphfication has therefore been 
increased by 16-5 db. in reducing the output signal by 10 db. In 
the absence of a.g.c. action it would have been necessary to reduce 
the input carrier by 10 db. in order to achieve the same reduction 
of output carrier, but since overall amplification has been increased 
at the same time, it follows that the input carrier must be still 
further reduced by an amount equal to the increase in amplification. 
Thus for an output carrier of — 10 db. the input carrier must be 
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Fig. 12.6. — ^a.g.c. Characteristic of a Single Controlled Stage. 

Cux’ve 1 : Unbiased Diode. 

Curve 2 ; Biased Diode, JSd ~~ 10 volts. 

Curve 3 : Amplified n.c. Control. 


— (16*5 + 10) = — 26-5 db. below the level required to give an 
output carrier of 0 db. (35*6 volts b.m.s.). One point on the input- 
output curve must therefore be — 10 db. output, — - 26-5 db. 
input, and other points can be found by a similar method. 

Curve 1, Fig. 12.6, shows that a.g.c. has a decreasing effect as 
the output falls to small values (less than 1 volt) and it becomes 
asymptotic to the 45° line corresponding to the non-A.G.c. condition. 
This is due partly to curvature of the diode characteristic, but it 
is mainly a result of approaching a finite value as the a.g.c. bias 
falls to zero. To preserve constant control, the ratio change of 
from — 1 to — 0-1 volt A.G.C. bias must be the same as from — 0*1 to 

— 0*01 volt, i.e., g^ must rise to infinity as the a.g.c. bias is decreased. 
Over the useful range of curve 1 (Fig. 12.6) an input variation of 
50 db. is reduced to an output variation of 20 db. At high output 

. G* 
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voltages the control decreases owing to the reduced slope of the 
characteristic. 

By controlling two similar b.f. stages the decibel input variation 
for a given output variation is doubled, and for n stages it is increased 
n times. If the b.f. stages have different g^^Ey characteristics, 
curves similar to Eig. 12.4 must be obtained for each stage. The 
separate curves are added together giving a composite curve, which 
then replaces Fig. 12.4 in the original calculations. 

12.4.2. Biased or Delayed Diode A.G.C.^o Unbiased a.g.c. 
is not ideal because it tends to reduce amplification for the smallest 
signal. It is preferable to delay the action until the output carrier 
voltage with average modulation (about 50%) gives a satisfactory 
aural output. This may be done by negatively biasing the anode of 



Fig. 12.7. — Biased or Delayed Diode a.g.c. 


the diode producing the a.g.c. voltage, so that there is no detection 
until the applied signal exceeds a certain value. The receiver 
detector cannot be biased negatively without serious distortion 
accompanied by muting (no aural output below a certain carrier 
voltage), but a separately biased a.g.c. detector may be connected 
as in Fig. 12.7. In this diagram the cathode of the double diode is 
taken to the positive end of a split resistance Bjc, inserted in the 
cathode circuit of the first a.f, amplifier valve. The voltage across 
this resistance is applied as negative bias to the anode of the a.g.c. 
diode Do by returning its load resistance to the earth line.® The 
load resistance of the detector diode Di is connected to the cathode 
of the double diode, and hence no bias is applied to it. Part of the 
voltage across Rj^ is also applied as bias to the first a'f. valve by 
returning its grid leak to the junction of Rj^' and A combined 
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double-diode triode valve may be used in place of the two separate 
double-diode and triode valves The a.g.c. diode load resistance 
jBg inay be tapped so that a. portion only of the a.g.c. bias is applied 
to the last controlled stage, and the reason for this is explained 
later in this section. 

In Fig. 12.7 the output voltage supplying the a.g.c. diode is 
obtained from the primary of the e.f. transformer. The primary 
is less selective than the secondary, and, as the receiver is detuned, 
the amplification rises less rapidly than is the case when the a.g.c. 
bias is obtained from the more selective secondary. This markedly 
reduces the tendency to screechy reproduction in tuning out of 
a station. The distorted reproduction is due to the unequal ampli- 
fication of the modulation sidebands and an effective increase in 
modulation percentage of carrier voltage produced by the mistuned 
selectivity characteristic. It only becomes unpleasant when detun- 
ing causes a rapid increase in receiver amplification. 

The performance of biased a.g.c. may be calculated in the 
manner indicated in 12.4.1. The delay voltage modifies the detector 
characteristic as shown by curve 2 in Fig. 12.3. The diode detects 
when the b.m.s. carrier voltage exceeds 0*707 x the bias or delay 
voltage. Taking a bias voltage on the a.g.c. diode of — 15 (this 
corresponds to a b.m.s. carrier of 10*6 volts for start of detection) 
we may redraw curve 2 of Fig. 12.3 as an output carrier voltage 
ratio-grid bias curve. This gives curve 2, Fig. 12.5, zero level 
(0 db.) being the b.m.s. carrier output (45*5 volts) giving an a.g.c. 
bias of — 40 or a total bias of — 41*5 volts. The input-output 
curve 2 of Fig. 12.6 is obtained by combining Fig. i2.4 and curve 2, 
Fig. 12.5. Thus for an a.g.c. bias of 18*5, i.e., a total bias of 

— 20, curve 2, Fig. 12.5, gives a carrier voltage ratio of — 4*5 db. 
and Fig. 12.4, a mutual conductance ratio of 8*5 db. The input 
carrier ratio is therefore — (8-5 +4*5) == — 13 db. and a point on 
curve 2, Fig. 12.6, is output carrier ratio — 4*5, input carrier ratio 

— 13 db. ; other points can be found by a similar process. The 
A.G.C. characteristic is noticeably flatter, and an even greater 
improvement can be obtained with a larger delaying bias. This 
must, however, be limited because the maximum required peak 
output carrier is approximately equal to the sum of the delay bias 
and maximum required bias voltage. Distortion in the B.r. 
amplifier supplying the carrier voltage to the a.g.c. diode results 
if the carrier output voltage is increased beyond a certain value. 
The critical value of output carrier and bias is obtained by super- 
imposing the detection characteristic curves from Fig. 12.3 on the 
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signal handling capacity curves for the valve supplying the a.g.c. 
detector. Section 7.11, Part I, gives the method of determining 
this and a typical curve is shown in Eig. 12.8. The n.c. output 
voltage scale of Eig. 12.3 is taken to be the horizontal grid-bias 
voltage scale of Eig. 12.8 plus 1*5 volts (the assumed cathode self- 
bias on the valve) ; the same vertical scale is used for the r.m.s. 
carrier output voltage. The intersections of the detection curves 
for 0 and — 15 volts delay bias with the output earner curve give 
limiting* total bias voltages of — 25 and — 22, respectively. If 



Fig-. 12.8. — Output Voltage-Grid Bias Voltage Cuive of the Last Controlled 
Valve illustrating a.g.c. Bias Voltage Limits. 

only one stage is controlled, it means that the variation of input 
carrier, over which control is exercised, must be limited, and greater 
variations can only be accommodated by the inclusion of some form 
of manual control, such as a local-distant switch, to reduce the 
amplification before the controlled stage. When more than one 
stage is supplied with a.o.c. bias, all except that preceding the 
A.G.C. detector can be fully controlled. To the last stage a pro- 
portion only (generally | to J) of the total a.g.c. bias is apphed. 
The actual proportion depends on the maximum bias required by 
the other stages. Eor example, suppose for a delay bias of — 15 
we need a maximum a.g.c. bias of — 40 volts ; from Eig. 12.3 we 
note that with this delay bias 40 volts n.c. output requires a carrier' 
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of 45-5 volts which, can be obtained for a total bias voltage 

of — 17 (Fig. 12.8). The a.g.c. bias voltage is 1*5 volts less than 

15*5 

the total, i.e., is — 15-5, so that only or 0-388 of the a.o.c. 

voltage can be applied to this stage. 

An exception to the rule that all stages but the last should be 
fully controlled may occur with a frequency changer operating on 
the short-wave bands. Current variations in this valve tend to 
produce frequency drift (Section 5.8, Part I) of the receiver oscillator, 
and the effect is magnified as the operating signal frequency increases. 
a.g.c. may therefore be omitted to this valve. 

Improved signal-to-noise ratio may also be obtained by only 
partial control of the b.f. amphfier stage, because generally maximum 


value of —^5 which is an important factor in determining signal-to- 


noise ratio (Section 4.9.3, Part I), is obtained at normal biases, and 
it decreases as the bias is increased. The best course would be to 
prevent a.g.c. being apphed to this valve until a given input signal 
is reached, and afterwards to allow full a.g.c., but this is not so 
easily achieved as partial control. 

12.4.3. Distortion due to Biased Diode A.G.C.^^ A nega- 
tively biased diode produces variable damping of the timed circuit 
to which it is connected because, during the conduction period of 
the diode, an additional load is placed on the b.f. amplifier reducing 
its amphfication. This effect may cause distortion of the modulation 
envelope. Figs. 12.9a, 12.96 and 12.9c, show what may happen for 
three different values of output carrier voltage. In Fig. 12.9a, the 
maximum modulation envelope amphtude is less than the delay 
bias voltage E^. The a.g.c. diode is inoperative and there is no 
distortion. In Fig. 12.96, the output carrier voltage is equal to the 
delay bias, and the top half of the positive modulation envelope is 
reduced in amplitude because of a.g.c. diode conduction current 
damping. Envelope as well as b.e. harmonic distortion is produced. 
The tuned transformer between a.g.c. diode and the a.e. detector 
rejects the b.f. harmonic distortion, leaving the original carrier with 
equal but distorted positive and negative envelopes. Detection of 
the modulated carrier results in an a.f. output containing harmonics 
of the original modulating frequency. In Fig. 12.9c the positive 
modulation envelope is completely damped, and it is identical in 
shape though reduced in size in comparison with the negative 
envelope. This represents b.f. harmonic distortion, which is rejected 
by the tuned transformer before the a.f. detector, leaving a modu- 
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lated carrier ’with equal undistorted positive and negative envelopes. 
The A.E. output from the detector is therefore undistorted. The 
A.G.C. diode only causes distortion of the detector output if the delay 
bias line cuts the positive modulation envelope ; hence distortion 
is restricted to a range of carrier peak voltages from 


= 


E,. 


\+M 


to 


E, 


l-M 


12.1 


with maximum distortion at = E^. The limits of the range are 
dependent on the modulation ratio M, being larger when the latter 



Tig. 12.9. — Various Stages of Input Voltage Damping due to Biased Diode a.g.c. 

(a-) Modulation envelope less than bias voltage. 

(6) Carrier peak voltage equal to bias voltage. 

(c) Modulation envelope greater than bias voltage. 


is larger. The carrier peak voltage j&i gives the condition for the 
onset of distortion — the positive modulation envelope is just entering 
the A.G.C. diode conduction current region, and defines the end 
of distortion when the positive envelope is completely damped. 
These distortion limits are true only as long as the a.c. and n.c. 
load resistances of the diode are equal, and this is never so in practice 
because of the filter required between the a.g.c. diode and the grid 
circuits of the controlled valves. An a.c./d.c. load resistance ratio 
less than unity has no effect on j^i, but and are increased to 
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and j©2 = 


E, 


M{R^+R, 


Rz 
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where == the diode o.c. load resistance 

and JS3 = the input a.c: resistance of the filter looking from Ri. 
The maximum value of distortion at is proportional to the ratio 
of the dynamic or resonant impedance of the tuned circuit, across 
which the a. o.c. diode is connected, to the equivalent damping 
resistance of this same diode. The damping resistance is itself 


proportional to the a.c. load resistance 


R,R, 
R.4-R ' 


Thus, for small 


distortion, a low value of tuned circuit impedance and a large value 
of A.c. load resistance are required. A reduction in the former 
reduces the maximum output voltage which can he obtained from 
the B.J. valve supplying the a.o.c. diode, so that it is desirable to 
aim at the highest possible value of a.c. load resistance. This entails 
a high value of R^ and R^. The upper carrier limit ^3 is a minimum 
when jRo is as large as possible. 

Another effect, which should be noted, is that with biased a.g.c. 
performance is no longer independent of the modulation envelope. 
When the positive modulation envelope is cut by the delay bias 
hne, the envelope as well as the carrier is detected, and the d.c. 
component is greater than it would be in the absence of modulation. 
The effect of modulation on the detection characteristic is shown by 
the dotted curves in Fig. 12.3, which merge into curve 2 when the 
positive modulation envelope is completely damped. The initial 
curvature of the detection characteristic due to envelope detection 
affects the start of the a.g.c. output-input characteristic. Curve 2 
in Fig. 12.6 begins at a smaller input voltage (less than — 50 db.), 
is initially more curved, and finally merges into the curve for no 
modulation envelope detection towards an input voltage correspond- 
ing to 0 db. The range of carrier output voltage over which modula- 
tion influences a.g.c. performance is the same as that over which 
A.G.C. diode conduction current produces distortion. 

12.4.4. Biased A.G.C. using the Audio Frequency Detector. 
A biased a.g.c. circuit, which uses the a.f. detector as the source of 
control voltage and largely avoids the variable damping distortion 
of the negatively biased diode, is shown in Fig. 12.10. The a.f. 
detector cathode is connected to earth through a resistance R^, 
producing a positive voltage between cathode and earth. The 
A.F. detector load resistance Ri is retmned to cathode in the usual 
manner, a.g.c. bias is taken from the negative end A of JSj through 
the fidter formed by R^ and The positive delay voltage across 
JS3 means that there can be no negative a.g.c. voltage across G^ until 
the voltage across J2i exceeds that across R^. To prevent the 
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applieation of positive bias (before a.g.c. comes into action) to the 
controlled valves, a second diode D, is connected across Co, and it 
acts as a short-circnit when the voltage across is positive. It 
ceases to conduct w'hen the voltage becomes negative, i.e., as soon 
as A.G.C. is functioning. It should be noted that distortion may be 
introduced into the a.f. output from Di when D. is conducting, for 



Fig. 12.10. — A Circuit for Reducing Distortion due to Biased Diode a.g.c. 

[Westinghoiise Brake and SUjml Company, Patent No. 413,731.] 

its conduction current passing through applies a negative bias 
to the anode of J9i. The actual biasing voltage can be made small 
by using a large value for and a small value for B^. This form 
of distortion disappears w’'hen Da ceases to conduct and a.g.c. bias 
is apphed. 

12.5. Amplified A.G.C. Systems. 

12.5.1. Introduction. Distortion due to a delay bias and to 
overloading of the valve preceding the a.g.c. diode may largely be 
eliminated by amplifying the a.g.c. bias. The control action of the 
latter, measured by the slope of the input-output curve, is actually 
dependent only on the equivalent delay bias and the character- 
istics of the controlled valves. The improvement normally obtained 
from amplified a.g.c. is essentially.due to an effective increase in the 
delay bias. Eor example, if in Section 12.4.1 an amplifier multiply- 
ing the A.G.C. bias by 10, is inserted between the D.c. output voltage 
from the a.g.c. detector and the controlled valves, the result is to 
change the reference level 0 db., for Fig. 12. o, e.g., the output carrier 
R.M.s. voltage for an a.g.c. bias of — 40 volts becomes approximately 
3'56 instead of 35*6 volts. This has no influence on the shape of 
the input-output curve 1 of Fig. 12.6, and the only advantage gained 
is the reduced possibility of overloading the last controlled stage, 
which can be fully, instead of partially, controlled. 
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There are two important methods of obtaining amplified a.g.c. : 
(1) by B.F. amplification between the last controlled valve and the 
a.g.c. diode (it is assumed that the a.f. detector is connected to 
the output, of the controlled valve and not to the outpixt of the 
a.g.c. amplifier), and (2) by d.c. amplification between the a.g.c. 
bias voltage source and the controlled valves. 

12.5.2. R.F. Amplified A.G.C. r.f. amphfied a.g.c. in its 
simplest form consists of a fixed gain r.f. amplifier inserted between 
the A.G.C. diode and the r.f. valve supplying the a.f. detector. 
The amplifier should have an almost flat pass-band for frequencies 
within about ±20 kc/s of the carrier frequency, as this reduces the 
tendency to sideband screech in the off-tune position as described 
in Section 12.4.2. The required pass-band may be obtained either 
by using an aperiodic anode circuit, or a double-tuned transformer 
with coupling greater than critical. When an aperiodic or low 
impedance circuit is employed, voltage doubhng detectors can be 
used to increase the a.g.c. bias. Voltage doubhng is not of much 
value with tuned circuits because it produces heavy damping, the 
damping resistance being reduced to half that for half-wave detec- 
tion. The method of calculating the input-output curves is as 
described in Section 12.4 and, for the same delay bias voltages at 
the A.G.C. detector, the input-output curves are the same. The 
only difference is that the r.m.s. output carrier voltage corresponding 
to 0 db. is reduced in proportion to the increased amplification 
between a.g.c. detector and controlled r.f. stage. Owing to the 
A.G.C. amplification a larger delay bias may be applied to the a.g.c. 
detector without overloading the last controlled stage, and a.g.c. 
action can consequently be improved. The maximum delay bias 
depends on the maximum output carrier voltage w±ich can be 
obtained from the a.g.c. amplifier. Referring to Fig. 12.8 we see 
that this may be as high as 100 volts, so that a delay bias of 50 volts 
is a possibility. Fig. 12.8 shows that there are limitations to the 
magnitude of input voltage which can be applied to the a.g.c. 
amplifier, but these can usually be overcome by supplying a pro- 
portion only of the output voltage from the last controlled stage 
to the A.G.C. amplifier. Anode circuit distortion can be tolerated 
in this amplifier as long as there is no feedback into the a.f. detector 
circuit, but grid circuit distortion, due to grid current, should not 
be permitted because it can produce variable damping distortion 
in a similar manner to the delay biased diode. 

12.5.3. A.G.C. Using a Combined R.F. and A.F. 
Amplifier. A circuit producing r.f. amplified a.g.c, and requiring 
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no extra valves is shown in Fig. 12.11. The valve following the 

A. E. detector is used as a combined b.f. and a.e. amplifier. 

The R.F. ripple voltage, produced across the detector load 
resistance is passed to the grid of the triode amplifier by means 
of the capacitance Co- This capacitance (100 ujbtF) allows wide 
variation of a.f. volume control without appreciably affecting the 

B. r. voltage applied to the amplifier. An r.e. choke L is inserted 
in the a.f. amplifier anode circuit, and the capacitance transfers 
the R.F. output voltage to the diode. Detection of the a.f. anode 
voltages is avoided by making small (about 0-0001 /./F). A dis- 
advantage of the method is the danger of overloading the amplifier 
and distorting the a.f. output voltage, the maximum value of which 



is reduced by the presence of the b.f. voltage. The a.f. amplification 
must be limited, and the load resistance, E^, should not exceed the 
valve slope resistance. 

It is possible to use the triode valve as a combined cumulative- 
grid detector and r.f. amplifier, but a.g.c. action may not then be 
so satisfactory since increasing carrier voltage biases the valve 
negatively and reduces its b.f. gain. This is to some extent offset 
if the delay bias voltage is obtained from a resistance through which 
the anode current from the cumulative grid detector is passing, 
because increasing carrier voltage decreases the anode current and 
delay bias voltage, and so tends to increase a.g.c. bias. The valve 
may also be used as an anode-bend detector and a.g.c. amplifier. 
This method of amphfied a.g.c. has the usual disadvantages 
encountered when one valve is used for dual purposes, and much 
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more satisfactory operation is obtained by separating the functions 
of B.F. and A.F. amplification. 

12.5.4. D.C. Amplified A.G.CA^ n.c. amplification of the 
A.G.c. voltage may be achieved by the circuit shown in Fig. 12.12. 
A source of negative voltage is required, and it may be provided 
by the voltage drop across a resistance (or the loudspeaker field 
coil) between the earth hne and h.t. negative, or by a separate h.t. 
supply. The second method is generally more stable and free from 
hum. The a.g.g. voltage is derived from the cathode of the double- 
diode-triode valve through the diode D,, and delay bias is obtained 
by adjusting the resistance to give, in the absence of a carrier 
voltage, a positive bias on the cathode with respect to earth. A com- 
paratively large capacitance (about 4 joF, paper, an electrolytic 
capacitor cannot be used because the cathode voltage changes from 



positive to negative with respect to earth) is connected from the 
cathode end of R^^ to earth in order to prevent a.f. voltages being 
developed in the cathode circuit. Any such voltages may be rectified 
by Do interfere with normal a.g.c. bias. The diode Do prevents 
positive bias being applied to the controlled valves since it cannot 
conduct with a positive cathode. The triode portion is biased from 
the A.F. detector load resistance Ri, the voltage across which becomes 
increasingly negative as the applied carrier voltage increases. 
Consequently the triode-anode current decreases, and the voltage 
between its cathode and earth falls to zero from its initial positive 
value and finally becomes negative. Diode Do then conducts, and 
a negative bias is applied to the controlled valves. The triode valve 
may be used as an a.f. as well as d.c. amplifier, the a.f. volume 
control being arranged as in Fig. 12.12 to leave the d.c. bias to the 
valve unchanged. The resistance R^ (about 4Jti) and capacitance 
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Ga (about 0-01 f.iE) make this possible. It is undesirable that the 
E.p. ripple voltage should be passed to the triode grid, and and 
Gs form an E.i’. filter to prevent this. The a.e. output voltage from 
the triode is developed across i?o. It should be noted that the 
variable d.c. bias on the triode section may cause distortion of 
the A.p. output, because a large carrier voltage may take the 
operating bias voltage into the curved lower part of the triode 
IgEg characteristic. 

The design procedure for this type of a.g.c. cu’cuit is as follows. 
The negative voltage required across must first be determined ; 
this should be about twice the maximum desired a.g.c. bias, i.e., 



0 40 eo DTZO 760 200 240 280 320 360 400 

Anode Voltage 

Fig. 12.13. — Characteristics for d.c. Amplified a.g.c. using a Triode Valve. 

about 100 volts. If the d.c. voltage appHed to the other circiuts 
in the receiver is 250, the total h.t. voltage required is 350 volts ; 
the characteristics of the triode section are assumed to be 
those in Eig. 12.13, and the detection curve of Uj to be curve 1, 
Eig. 12.3. The triode slope resistance is approximately 20,000 ohms, 
so that a suitable value for i?o is 20,000 ohms (it must not be too 
high because it reduces the a.g.c. delay bias voltage and also the 
A.G.C. bias voltage to the controlled valves). R^ may be chosen to 
have the same value as i?„. The d.c. load line, in Fig. 12.13, 
having an inverse slope of 40,000 ohms, is drawn from = 350 volts 
(the total H.T. voltage). The d.c. voltage available across is 
given by half the voltage difference between 350 and the intersection 
of AB with, the particular grid bias voltage line being considered. 
Hence the relationship between the voltage across R^ and grid bias 
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can be obtained, and curve I, Fig. 12.3, allows the conversion of 
grid bias (this is the n.o. output voltage of Fig. 12.3) to r.m.s. 
output carrier voltage. In Fig. 12.14 the cathode-to-earth voltage, 
i.e., the a.g.c. bias voltage when it is negative, is plotted against 
B.M.s. carrier voltage applied to Di, and this is next converted to 
a decibel ratio output carrier voltage — ^total bias voltage curve, 
reference level 0 db. again corresponding to the e.m.s. carrier voltage 
giving an a.g.o. bias of — 40 volts, i.e., 3-9o volts. This curve is 
shown in Fig. 12.5 as curve 3. Using the decibel characteristic 
of Fig. 12.4, we can now calculate the decibel ratio input-output 
curve 3 of Fig. 12.6, which gives the a.g.c. characteristic for a single 
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Fio. 12.14. — ^A.G.c. Voltage — ^r.m.s. Carrier Voltage for d.c. Amplified a.g.c, 

controlled stage. Thus for an a.g-.c, bias voltage of — 8-5 (output 
carrier == 1-9 jFrom Fig. 12.14), the total bias voltage is — 10 volts 
and the output carrier is — 6*4 db. (Fig. 12.5, curve 3). A total 
bias of — 10 volts gives an increased amplification ratio of 23 db. 
(Fig. 12.4) so that the input voltage ratio is — (6*4+23) = — 29*4 db. 
One point on curve 3 of Fig. 12.6 is output carrier ratio — 6*4 db., 
input carrier ratio — 29*4 db. If more stages are biased, a com- 
posite curve must be obtained as discussed in Section 12.4.1. 
Curve 3 shows better control of output voltage than is obtained by 
the non-amplified systems, because of the increase in delay bias 
voltage, which is equal to the positive voltage between cathode and 
earth when the carrier voltage to D-^ is zero. The delay voltage is 
therefore half the voltage difference AD (Fig. 12.13) minus 100 volts 
(the voltage across iJg), which is 21 volts. The same curve can be 
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obtained from the non-amplified a.g.c. system with a delay bias of 
— 21 volts, but the output carrier voltage required to produce 
maximum a.g.c. bias cannot be realized without reduced control of 
the last R.F. stage. 

12.5.5. Anode-Bend Amplified A.G.C.^ Another method 
of obtaining amplified a.g.c. is to use an anode-bend detector as 
shown in Fig. 12.15. The source of negative bias voltage may. be 
a resistance between the earth and h.t. negative lead as for the 
D.c. amplified system, or a separate h.t. supply may be employed. 
In Fig. 12.15, two resistances, and R^, are connected between 
earth and h.t. negative to supply the negative bias. The voltage 



drop across Rz, which can be varied, is used to bias the anode-bend 
A.G.C. detector. Variation of R^ changes the delay bias for a.g.c. 
operation, and the detector anode current is generally zero in the 
absence of a carrier voltage. The anode resistance jBq has a value 
of about 100,000 ohms. The parabolic detection characteristic of 
the anode-bend detector (see Fig. 8.196, Part I) tends to give an 
improved a.g.c. characteristic, because a.g.c. bias increases at a 
greater rate than the carrier voltage. 

12.6. The Filter between the A.G.C. Detector and the 
Controlled Stages. A filter must be inserted between the source 
of a.g.c. bias and the grid of the controlled valves in order — 

(1) to complete the circuit for n.r. voltages from the grid of the 
controlled v^^lve to earth, and 
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(2) to by-pass r.f. and a.f. voltages developed across the a.g.c. 
detector load resistance, and to permit only the d.g. com- 
ponent to reach the controlled stages. 

Inadequate filtering may result in b.f. voltage feedback, causing 
instability and, in the superheterodyne receiver, interference whistles. 
If the A.F. voltages are not removed, the effective modulation ratio 
of the carrier applied to the a.f. detector is reduced, because the 
A.F. voltage feedback provides a variable a.g.c. bias. This bias 
operates on the input carrier envelope to reduce the output carrier 
envelope variation,® in the same way as the normal a.g.c. bias 
operates to reduce the much slower carrier variation due to fading. 

The two objects mentioned above may be realized by employing 
a filter consisting of resistances and capacitances. The first condi- 
tion merely requires a low r.f. impedance from the '' earthed ” end 
of the tuning impedance in the controlled valve grid circuit to the 
earth line. The second condition calls for the largest possible value 
of G and R. There is, however, one imi)ortant condition which 
must be fulfilled by the filter, viz., its time constant must be low 
enough to allow the quick release or application of the a.g.c. bias 
when the input carrier varies. A time constant of OB = 0*1 seconds 
is generally regarded as sufficiently fast to control normal fading 
variations. In any single stage RC filter the filtering action is 
dependent on the product of R and 0, and a large value of R may 
be used with a small value of C, or vice versa. In Section 12.4.3 
stress is laid upon the need for making the ratio of a.c. to d.c. load 
as near unity as possible, so that the highest value of B is required. 
The maximum value must, however, be limited if ''softening”' 
(Section 2.8.1, Part I) of the controlled valves is to be avoided, and 
generally the total d.c. resistance in the grid circuit must not be 
allowed to exceed 2Mi3. This limits i? to 1 or To if the a.g.c. 
detector d.c. load resistance is 0-5 Mi3, and hence C may have a 
value of about OT jliF. 

There is always a difference between the charge and discharge 
time constants of the a.g.c. filter, the former being more rapid than 
the latter. During discharge the a.g.c. diode is non-conducting, 
and the resistance in the circuit is the sum of the filter and diode 
D.c. load resistances, whilst for charge the latter is effectively short- 
circuited by the conduction resistance of the diode. When more 
than one valve is controlled, separate filters may be necessary for 
each stage in order to prevent r.f. feedback between stages. Inter- 
action .between the filters modifies the time constant of each 
individual filter ; this effect has been calcul ated.jLRnd the time 
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constant of various types -Jbf coupled filters is estimated by the 
following procedure. 

In Fig. 12.16a is giveiVan example of the series type of filter 
applying the a.g.c. bias to Three controlled stages. The resistance 
R is the A.G.C. detector load resistance ; the r.e. coujfiing capacitance 
(C 2 in Fig. 12.7) is virtually in parallel with R, but it is so small 
that it has practically no effect on the time constant and is therefore 
omitted. During the charging period, i.e., increasing carrier voltage, 



CO') (b) 

Fig. 12.16. — a.g.c. Filter Circuits. 


(a) Series type. (6) Parallel type. 

the diode is conducting, R has no effect, and the maximum time 
constant, which occurs in a.g.c., line 3, is 

T ^ R\{G ^-\-R^(C ^-\-C ^-\-R^O ^ . . 12.3a. 

During discharge the diode is non-conducting, and the total dis- 
charge current passes through R ; the time constant (line *3) for 
this condition is 

which is greater than by R{Cx+G 2 +G^), 

The alternative parallel type of filter shown in Fig. 12.166 is 
more common. The time constant for charge is that of the largest 
separate filter (e.g., G-fii or (72i?2? etc.), whilst for discharge it is 

R . . . 12.4. 

The discharge time constant is modified when the capacitances and 
resistances are very different in value, and this is fully discussed in 
the article to which reference has already been made. 

To determine the relative advantages of the two types of filters, 
let us assume that R = 0-5 Mi2, all the capacitances are OT /.^F, the 
A.c./n.c. load resistance ratio is to be not less than 2 : 3, and all 
filter resistances are equal. 

For the three stage series filter 

^A.c. _ 

= 1*0 Mi3. 


or 
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The reactance of capacitance C\ at audio frequencies is considered 
to be negligible in comparison with that the resistances and 

jSg contribute nothing to the a.c. |6ad resistance. Substituting 
numerical values in expressions 12.:fe and 12.36 gives the charge 
time constant as 0-6 seconds and the discharge as 0*75 seconds. 

Assuming that the same conditipns hold for the parallel filter, 
i.e.j Rx = R^ = Rz^ - 

(7i = C2 = C3 = 0*1 [iF, R — 0-5 MS and a.c./d.c. load ratio = f, 


we have 


Rk.g. 

^D.C. 



3 



or == 3 Mi3. 

Hence =0*3 seconds, 

and = 0*45 seconds. 

Thus we see that the parallel filter gives a lower time constant for 
charge and discharge than the sdries filter. 

In both cases discussed above, the resistance in the grid return 
path of the controlled valves is 3*5 Mi3, which is a higher figure than 
can be allowed ; it would be necessary to reduce either the a.o./d.c. 
load resistance ratio or J?, in order to reduce the grid d.c. resistance, 
and so prevent softness developing in the controlled valves. 

For the d.c. amplified a.g.c. system (Fig. 12.12) two circuits 
separated by a valve contribute to the overall time constant, the 
value of which is very nearly given by the sum of the grid and cathode 
circuit time constants. Theoretically it is found that the overall 
time constant is not exactly determined by the sum of the individual 
time constants, the error, which is not greater than 7%, being 
maximum when the individual time constants are equal. In the 
practical case an added complication is found due to the fact that 
and R^ of the valve do not remain constant as the d.c. bias is 
varied, and a more correct expression for overall time constant is 

^ 

where if is a correction factor, a function of the grid bias, and is 
< 1 for discharge and > 1 for charge. 

RgOg is the time constant of the grid circuit. 

Rjc is the cathode resistance across which the a.g.c. bias is 
developed (i?4 in Fig. 12.12). 

R^ is the sum of the valve slope resistance R^ and the anode 
circuit resistance Rq. 

Cjc is the cathode-earth capacitance, 0^ in Fig. 12.12. 
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12.7. Dual A.G.C.33 When a.g.c. is applied to receivers 
having an b.e. stage before the frequency changer, certain conditions 
may arise to cause overloading of the latter. This is possible when 
a receiver is tuned to a weak station in the high field strength area 
of a local station, particularly if the two frequencies are not widely 
separated. The impedance of the signal tuning circuit in the anode 
of the R.E. valve at the undesired local station frequency may be 
sufficiently high to give amplification of this undesired signal, which 
can then produce interfering whistles (see Section 5.4) in the fre- 
quency changer. The undesired response is often large enough to 
cause serious interference with the a.f. output, but is not sufficient 
(owing to the selectivity of the i.f. circuits) to increase the a.g.c, 
bias to any great extent. By employing for the r.f. valve a separate 
A.G.C. bias obtained from an early, less selective, stage in the receiver, 
where the undesired signal is comparable with the desired, the 
A.G.C. bias is then controlled by both signals, and r.f. amplification 
is reduced as the undesired signal is increased. A diode detector 
produces the n.c. voltage component, and the a.g.c. source is usually 
a wide pass-band i.f. transformer (440 to 490 kc/s) in the anode of 
the frequency changer in series with the normal narrow band 
transformer to the first i.f. valve. The frequency response of the 
A.G.C. voltage source is therefore practically the same as that of the 
signal circuits, with the added advantage that the signal is amplified 
in the frequency changer. The wide pass-band transformer should 
have adequate cut-off at the oscillator frequency (615 kc/s) corre- 
sponding to the lowest required signal frequency (150 kc/s) otherwise 
the A.G.C. may be actuated by the oscillator voltage, a.g.c. bias, 
derived in .the normal w’-ay from the last i.f. stage, is used to control 
I.F. and frequency changer stages, though the latter may be con- 
trolled from the r.f. amplifier bias. Such a scheme is known as 
dual A.G.C. 

12.8. Inter-Channel Noise Suppression or Qiiiet A.G.C.^’ 

12.8.1 . Introduction. A noticeable feature of receivers having 
A.G.C. is the increase in noise which occurs when tuning out a signal. 
This is due to the increase of amplification resulting from the decrease 
of input carrier voltage. It can be overcome to some extent by 
increasing the bias on the r.f. controlled valves to reduce their 
maximum amplification, but this is not a very satisfactory method 
as it limits the a.g.c. action at the same time. The ideal system is 
to silence the receiver for small input signals without affecting 
receiver performance for signals exceeding a given value, and this 
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may be realized by overbiasing the a.f. amplifier or negatively 
biasing the detector by a voltage controlled by the input signal. 
Release of this biasing voltage is usually achieved b3^ a valve con- 
trolled circuit. The use of a mechanical shorting device is rare 
because the relay needed to operate it must be very sensitive and 
free from chatter. 

12.8.2. Biased Detector Quiet A.G.C. Serious distortion 
occurs over a range of input signal voltages in a detector having 
negative bias, and it is therefore essential to obtain rapid and 
complete removal of the negative silencing voltage when the desired 
input voltage is reached. To operate successfully, the negatively 



Fig. 12.17. — Quiet Delayed a.g.c. by Means of a Biased a.f. Detector Diode. 


biased detector requires to be used with amplified a.g.c., and a 
suitable circuit is shown in Fig. 12.17.* One diode {D^) of the 
double-diode triode acts as the a.g.c. detector, and the d.c. com- 
ponent from this is amplified by the triode section. The second 
diode {D^) prevents the application of positive bias to the controlled 
valves as described in Section 12.5.4. The a.f. detector is the 
diode (Di) of the double-diode valve ; the other diode (Dg) is con- 
nected to the cathode of the a.g.c. amphfier valve, and in the 
common cathode circuit of these two diodes is a resistance iJg 
paralleled by a capacitance G^. As long as the cathode of the 
A.G.C. amplifier is positive with respect to earth, the diode 
conducts and applies a negative bias to Di. This bias disappears 
when the cathode becomes negative, i.e., when a.g.c. bias begins 
to function, and detects normally. Part of the detected voltage 

* British Patent 498,842, Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph Go, and K, R. 
Sturley. 
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is developed across but this loss need not be great, because 
can be about R^. The value of €2 should be such as to make 
C 2 R 2 ~ CJR-^. Typical input-output curves are indicated as the 
dotted vertical lines in Fig. 12.6. The input voltage at which 
suppression is released may be controlled to a limited degree by 
varying the h.t. voltage of the triode n.c. amplifier, but it is prefer- 
ably varied by reducing the maximum gain of the controlled valves. 
A similar method to the above, using a triple-diode triode, has also 
been developed.^ ^ 

12.8.3. Interchannel Noise Suppression by a Variable 
Capacitance across the A.F. Detector Load Resistance. The 
A.F. output from a detector can be decreased by adding a large 
capacitance in parallel with the detector load resistance, and if it 



Fig. 12.18. — Quiet a.g.c. Using Miller Effect from a Triode across the 
A.F. Detector Load Resistance. 


can be made to vary inversely as the carrier voltage, noise suppression 
can be achieved. This is possible by using the Miller effect, viz., 
the variation of grid input capacitance of a valve when its overall 
amplification is changed. A suitable circuit is illustrated in 
Fig. 12.18. The variable capacitance is provided by valve Fi, the 
anode-grid capacitance of which is increased by G 2 in order to increase 
the variation of grid input capacitance Cg. The value of the latter 
is, from expression 2.136, Part I, 




r I _L \ 

■®a+^o/ 


where Cg^ ~ total anode-grid capacitance including Cg. 
Rq = anode external circuit resistance. 


It should be noted that maximum Cg is obtained by making the 
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anode external impedance a resistance, any reactance element due 
to stray capacitance reduces C^. As an example of the possible 
maximum value of Cg, let us consider the following component and 
valve parameter values, i2o = 1 Mi?, = 10,000 i?, Cg^ = 0-001 f/F, 
^ = 30 ; a maximum value for Cg of 0-0307 pcF is obtained. By 
connecting the grid circuit of Fi across the u.c. load resistance 
El (Fig. 12.18) the valve is automatically biased by the detected 
carrier voltage d.c. component, which becomes increasingly negative 
as the carrier voltage is increased. For small carrier voltages, the 
negative bias is small, /u is large, B^ small, and Cg is large. a.p. 
voltages across the load resistance are therefore very much 
reduced and a.f. output is almost neghgible. Increasing carrier 
voltage decreases Gg, until a bias voltage is reached which takes 
Vi to zero anode current and allows the detector circuit to function 
normally, giving full A.r. output. Since the shunt capacitance due 
to Fi has greater by-passing effect on the higher audio frequencies, 
a form of automatic tone control occurs. This has advantages for 
noise suppression, because the amphfication of the receiver increases 
with decrease of carrier voltage, and interference voltages, having 
appreciable high audio frequency sideband components, normally 
become more noticeable. A disadvantage of the method is that 
distortion tends to occur if the a.f. voltage across i?i carries Fi over 
the anode current cut-off point or curved part of the I^Eg character- 
istic of the valve ; the grid input admittance then varies appreciably 
over the cycle of A.r. voltage. 

12.8.4. Noise Suppression by means of a Biased A.F. 
Amplifier. Noise suppression may also be achieved by applying 
additional negative bias, controlled from the carrier voltage, to cut 
off the anode current of the first A.r. amplifier valve. This bias is 
either gradually reduced as the carrier voltage increases or is short- 
circuited at a particular value of the latter. In one method the 
negative voltage is developed across a resistance in the anode circuit 
of a valve biased from the a.f, detector or the a.g.c. diode. Increase 
of carrier voltage decreases the anode current of this valve to zero, 
so that the initial negative voltage between the h.t. positive for 
the biasing valve and its anode disappears. A disadvantage of the 
system is that the total h.t. voltage must be increased because the 
H.T. positive of the biasing valve is the h.t. negative of the a.f. 
amplifier. 

An alternative method is to short the suppressing bias by a 
mechanical relay or a glow discharge tuning indicator,^® fitted with 
an auxiliary anode. In the latter case the cathode and auxiliary 
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anode of the indicator are connected across the additional bias. 
When the glow column reaches the auxiliary anode, conduction 
occurs and the bias is shorted. 

12.9. Noise Limiters A noise limiter differs from a noise- 
suppressing device in that it allows the normal a.p. signal to be 
accepted and seeks only to limit the unpleasant effects produced 
by atmospheric and similar disturbances. The simplest method is 
to use a biased diode in the a.f. or r.f. circuits. Eor normal signal 
amplitudes the diode is non-conducting, but a peaked signal of 
excessive amplitude (a typical noise pulse shape) applies a voltage 
exceeding the bias, and conduction current damps the circuit, so 
flattening the resultant a.f. output peak voltage. Two diodes, 
connected to conduct in opposite directions, are often used, one 
limiting excessive positive and the other excessive negative peaks. 
A circuit * which avoids the necessity for fixed bias on the limiting 



Fig. 12.19. — Circuit for Limiting Interference on jSfoise Voltage Peaks. 

diodes is shown in Fig, 12.19. The a.f. detector is Di, and the noise 
limiting diodes, and D3, function to damp negative and positive 
peaks of noise respectively. Their biasing voltage is derived from 
detection of the a.f. output voltage across the detector load resist- 
ance, i?i. The damping of positive and negative half-cycles due to 
the load imposed by and is equal, so that the a.f. voltage 
across BD is undistorted. A short duration positive noise pulse of 
large amplitude, appreciably exceeding the bi^s due to detection 
of the desired a.f. voltage, causes diode to take a large momentary 
current, which damps and flattens the output voltage noise peak 
across BD compared with the input voltage peak at EF. Diode D^ 
functions in the same manner for negative noise pulses. The 
resistances (2 MQ) and the common resistance i?2 form the load 
resistances for D^ and and capacitances (0*001 ^F) act as 
the coupling to Dg and Dg. The resistance jRg (0*2 Mi3) is included 

* IJ.S. Patent Application, No. 391, 162. (1941) R. C. V. and V. A. 

Landon. 
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to form one arm of a potential divider, the other arm being the 
diodes and Dg, and it aids in suppressing the noise peaks. 

In another method of noise limiting 21 noise voltage peaks 
are amplified and detected separately from the desired signals ; the 
n.c. component of the detected noise voltages is used to bias the 
i.F. amplifier before the a.f. detector and reduce considerably its 
amplification during interference peaks. The input voltage for the 
noise amplifier is derived from the input to the i.f. amplifier before 
the A.F. detector. The valve for the noise amplifier is of the non- 
variable-mu type and it is overbiased. The input-output voltage 
characteristic is parabolic, and normal modulated signals are not 
amplified to any great extent ; the large amphtude noise peaks, 
however, produce appreciable output voltages, which are detected 
by a biased detector across the output circuit. Biasing is applied 
to this detector in order to ensure that there is no detection of 
normal modulated signals. The i.f. amplifier preceding the a.f. 
detector is of the heptode or hexode type, the negative bias from 
the noise detector being connected to the oscillator ’’ grid, and the 
desired modulated carrier to the control grid. The filter between 
the noise detector and hexode grid must have a low time-constant 
(not greater than about 0*01 seconds) in order to obtain a rapid 
increase and decrease of. bias voltage. If the action is slow the 
noise suppression is ineffective at the beginning of the pulses, and 
also the normal signal may be rendered inaudible for some time 
after the noise pulse has passed. This low time-constant makes 
filtering difficult, and a push-pull noise detector is an advantage 
because of the lower i.f. ripple voltage. 

12.10. Audio Frequency A.G.C. 

12.10.1. Introduction. Automatic gain control may be 
apphed to A.F. amplifiers to give decreasing or increasing gain as 
the A.F. signal is increased. Decreasing gain control is generally 
only applied in public address systems to prevent blasting, or to 
preserve a reasonably level output when amplifying speech. Increas- 
ing gain control, known as contrast expansion, may be used to 
counteract the compression in intensity level range that must be 
made at a transmitter to obtain efficient modulation operation 
without overloading. It can only be satisfactory if compression at 
the transmitter is performed automatically by apparatus, the 
characteristics of which can be reproduced in inverse form as 
expansion at the receiver. At present compression is performed 
manually by skilled operators, so that an expansion circuit giving 
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correct compensation is not possible. Expansion can, however, be 
used with advantage to compensate for volume contraction (which 
is usually performed electrically) in gramophone records. 

Whilst contrast expansion often adds to the realism of an 
orchestral transmission, it is not suitable for all types of programme. 
For speech or song it is less satisfactory owing to the discontinuous 
nature of the signal. 

12.10.2. A.G.C. with Decreasing Amplification for In- 
creasing A.F. Input. The basic principle is the same as that 
involved in the application of A.a.c. to r.f. amplifiers. The a.f. 
voltage is amplified, then detected, and the n.c. component from 
detection is used to control the amplification of one or more of the 
A.F. stages. Control of a single a.f. tetrode valve is not usually 



satisfactory, because the curvature of its characteristic (this 
is essential in order to make variable with grid-bias voltage) 
produces distortion of the a.f. voltage. This distortion results 
chiefly in even harmonic frequencies, and it may be almost entirely 
eliminated by using two valves in push-pull with the a.g.c. bias 
applied to the grid-earth return lead common to both valves. An 
alternative is to employ a pentode, heptode or hexode valve, and 
to apply the A.a.c. bias to the suppressor grid or the oscillator grid. 
If suppressor grid control is used with a pentode valve, the latter 
usually has to be designed with a finer mesh suppressor grid than 
is normal, otherwise very large biases are required before any 
appreciable reduction in amplification can be achieved. A possible 
circuit using a hexode valve is shown in Fig. 12.20. The a.f. input 
voltage is applied to the signal grid of the hexode valve Fi, and also 
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to the grid of the buffer valve F^, before the a.g.c. detector, F3. 
The buffer valve is necessary to prevent distortion of the input A.r. 
wave shape by conduction current damping from F3, but it also 
increases the effectiveness of the a.g.c. control. It should be noted 
that this circuit is not the same as that for amplified a.g.c. of R.r. 
stages, because the bias voltage is being used to control the gain 
of an amplifier after the point from which the operative voltage for 
A.o.c. is taken. In this case the effectiveness of control is dependent 
on the amplification of the buffer valve as well as upon the delay 
bias (if any). The a.g.c. detector n.c. load resistance is divided 
between two resistances, and R.^, and the bias voltage is taken 
from Rz. Although the available bias voltage is reduced in the 


ratio 


Ro 

Ri 


this method of divided load resistance has the advan- 


tage of making filtering of the a.f. voltages from the n.c. component 
easier. Only the ripple a.f. voltages appear across Ro, whilst across 
iJi is the full a.f. voltage as well as the ripple a.f. voltage. The 
time-constant of the a.g.c. filter circuit R^C^ must not be so high 
as to cause overloading on the first syllables of words, nor low 
enough to cause serious mutilation of the a.f. output wave shape. 
A value of about 0-5 seconds is generally satisfactory. The degree 
of input-output control may be calculated by plotting input voltage 
change, expressed as a decibel ratio, against input voltage ratio 
increase plus the ratio reduction of (due to the a.g.c. bias 
change) of Vi. 

12.10.3. A.G.C. providing Contrast Expansion. To make 
efficient use of a transmitter when broadcasting music, the normal 
intensity level variation (70 db.) of an orchestral programme must 
be compressed. The maximum possible modulation percentage is 
100%, and the minimum, which is determined by the noise level, 
is about 1%, so that a maximum possible intensity variation of 
40 db. only is permissible. Conditions at the receiver are usually 
such (owing to noise) as to limit the variation further to about 
25 db. Although expansion to the original 70-db. range would 
not be desirable, and indeed would sound unnatural in a normal 
listening room, some degree of expansion is advantageous. 

The circuit in Fig. 12.20 may be used for contrast expansion by 
reversing the anode-cathode connections to the a.g.c. diode F3. 
This reverses the polarity of the a.g.c. bias to the hexode, so that 
increasing input voltage applies positive bias. An initial negative 
bias must be included in this circuit in order that the a.g.c. grid 
of the hexode may have a small negative bias even when the positive 
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A.G.c. bias is maximum. A filter circuit time-constant of 0*5 seconds 
is generally found to be satisfactory. 

Another method of obtaining volume expansion is to include, 
in the speech-coil circuit of the loudspeaker, a variable resistance, 
the value of which is dependent on the current passing through it. 
The variable resistance may be produced by a lamp in parallel with 
the speech-coil, or two lamps in the opposite arms of a bridge circuit 
as shown in Pig. 12.21. In the first method the lamp resistance, 
of low value when cold, rises to a high value when the a.f. current 
passing through it causes it to glow. The result is that for small 
apphed a.f. voltages a large proportion of the output current is 
diverted through the lamp. Increase of a.f. voltage increases the 



Fig. 12.21.- -a.f. Contrast Expansion by means of Indicator Lamps. 
[Note . — Read Esc for jK,.] 


lamp resistance and decreases the proportion of current diverted 
from the speech-coil. In the second method 23 , 24 bridge is 
arranged to be almost in balance for small a.f. applied voltages. 
Increasing the latter causes the lamps to take more current and 
increase their resistance ; the bridge is thrown more and more out 
of balance and a greater voltage is produced across the speech-coil. 
Both methods suffer from the disadvantage that much of the 
available power is dissipated in parts of the circuit other than the 
speech-coil even at maximum output. In either case a d.o. polariz- 
ing voltage may be required across the lamps in order to raise their 
minimum resistances, and prevent too much attenuation of weak 
passages. The currents in the bridge circuit, which is symmetrical, 
are as marked in Eig. 12.21 ; B 2 is the lamp resistance, Ri the 
resistance in the other two opposite arms, and the equivalent 
resistance of the speech-coil. The current and power relationships 
in the circuit are as follows : 

I2B2 = • 


. 12.6 
. 12.7. 
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SolTing 12.6 and 12.7 for li 

j ■^s(-®3+-Kgg) 

and for /a 

j _ -^s(^i+-^sc) 

Power Output, = Ig^Rg^ 

Power Input, Pj = 

Replacing and in the above by expressions 12.8 and 12.9 
_ IA^{R,+RJ^R^+2iR,+R^)^R, + {R^ - R,)2BJ 
' {R. - RrV 

= +s,+ 2P J [2RA +RJRx +R,)] 

{Ri Ri)^ 

The power loss due to the insertion of the bridge is 

loss (db.) = - 10 logio ^ 

■^0 

— 10 lo" [■Ki+-®2+2i2gJ[2i2iJS2+-Rgc('®i+i22)] 10 11^ 

^^ioiog,o (1, 

It is convenient to express the input power in terms of the lamp 
current and the resistances, and combining 12.9 and 12.10, we 
have 

2(-®i +-^2 +2i25c)[2i2ii?2 +-Kgc(i2i +-K2)] 


12 . 10 . 


Pi 


12.12 


(Pi+Psc)^ 

and the degree of contrast expansion is obtained by plotting the 
loss expression 12.11a against the input power Pi (expression 12.12). 
A straight line parallel to the Pi axis indicates no volume expansion. 

The characteristics of the lamp against may be 

determined experimentally by measuring the current for dijBferent 
applied A.r. voltages {E 2 ), but, before the performance can be 
estimated, the relationship between Pi, B^iniax.), the maximum hot 
resistance of the lamp, and P^^ must be established. This is obtained 
from the condition of maximum power transfer. Thus the bridge 
input resistance across AB must be matched to the valve, or, if the 
transformer is unchanged, the bridge input resistance across AB 
should equal the speech-coil resistance P^^. The power loss ratio 
then becomes 

{h+hY 


loss (db.) = — 10 logio 
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Substituting 12.8 and 12.9 for 7i and in the above, and noting 
that is now R^imax,) 


loss (db.) == — 20 logio 


(i^i+i^2(maic.) +^Rsc) 

(Roimax.) ~ Ri) 


.12.116. 


Equating 12.11a and 12.116 gives 

R^R^imax.) — Rgc^. 

Thus for = 2*5 ohms, and loss at maximum power output from 
the valve of 3 db., we have, 

= antilog.o 0-15 = 1-413 

R^{max.) ~ Jxi 

R 2 

and replacing R^imax.) by gives after simplification 

ii/i 


2*413i2i2+5jBi - 2-58 = 0 

= 0*425 Q. 
Rz(inax.) = 14*7 Q. 
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CHAPTER 13 


PUSH-BUTTON, REMOTE AND AUTOMATIC 
TUNING CONTROL^’ 

13.1. Introduction. Push-button tuning is incorporated in 
receivers so that predetermined stations may be tuned in immediately 
by pressing a switc]^ 

By the extension^ when practicable, of the push-button switching 
to a position at some distance from the receiver, remote control of 
tuning is possible. Special circuits have also been designed to give 
continuous tuning over a range of frequencies at a remote point. 
The A.G.G. action of a remotely-tuned receiver must be such as to 
reduce output volume changes due to input signal variations to 
small proportions, unless a remote volume control is used. The ideal 
remotely-tuned receiver should, of course, include remote control 
of airthe functions normally operated by hand. Methods of achiev- 
ing this are, however, discussed in their appropriate chapters, i.e., 
automatic variable selectivity in Section 7.10, Part I, and automatic 
gain control in Chapter 12. 

Qrhe use of higMy^ selective i.f. circuits in a superheterodyne 
receiver makes acciuata^uhin^^ mecessityif cpxrect 
f ree fr om distortion, is to be obtained.) An early method of ensuring 
correct manual tuning was to use a highly selective circuit, tuned to 
the i.T. carrier, to operate a muting device. The receiver was 
silenced until the i.p. carrier entered the narrow pass range of this 
circuit. This offered no solution to the problem of accurate tuning 
of push-button receivers. C^^he method now adopted (known as 
automatic frequency correction) is to adjust automatically the 
oscillator frequency so as to set the i.p. carrier in the centre of the 
I.F. amplifier pass-band irrespective of the signal tuning. This 
means that the signal circuits may be mistuned, but the effect is 
much less serious than off-centring the i.f. carrier. Aj^aoiafele 
reactance, co3ineci3ed^^ th^osciUatorJbunecf^ is 

c ontr olled b y the degree of i. f. c arrier tuning error and is v^aried 
in such a directiu^^ the errol^ ‘^ ~ 

13.2. Push-Button Tuning. 

13.2.1. Introduction.'^ CA broadcast receiver is usually oper- 
ated on a few selected (often local) stations, and there are advantages 
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in being able to switch over almost instantaneously from one pro- 
gramme to another. This is possible with push-button tuning, 
which may be accomplished in either of two ways. In the JBrst the 
tuning capacitor may be rotated mechanically by means of cams 
operated from push buttons, or electrically by a motor. The second 
switches in pretuned circuits. In both systems it is usual to silence 
the receiver whilst the change is being made from one station to 
another. Automatic frequency correction of the oscillator is almost 
an essential requirement if accurate tuning is to be achieved and 

Mechanical Rotation of the Tuning Capacitor. ^3 

There are a number of methods of mechanical tuning by push-button. 
One uses selecting levers connected to specially shaped cams equal 
in number to the stations required. Each cam is fixed to the rotor 
shaft of the capacitor. Pressure on the lever rotates the cam to 
the position corresponding to the desired station setting. The 
disadvantage of this system is that considerable pressure is required 
to operate the push-button, very careful mechanical design is 
necessary for reasonably accurate tuning, and wear of moving parts 
leads eventually to incorrect tuning. 

Another mechanism employs spiral-shaped stator and rotor 
capacitor plates. Change of capacitance is obtained by moving the 
rotor ’’ in or out of mesh with the stator. The amount of mesh is 
determined by the travel of the push-button, the position of which 
is adjustable by means of a set screw. Each push-button can easily 
be set to any desired station in the wave range covered by the tuning 
capacitor variation, after the receiver has been installed. 

A third method of rapid mechanical station selection is by an 
automatic telephone type dial fixed to the tuning capacitor shaft. 
A finger is inserted in the hole marked with the appropriate station 
and the dial is rotated until a stop is encountered. At this point 
the capacitor setting is correct for the desired station. Unlike the 
automatic telephone dial there is no return to the original position. 
The width of the finger-hole prevents the selection of stations close 
together in frequency though this difficulty may be overcome by 
staggering the holes. Another disadvantage is that the user cannot 
change to stations other than those already selected by the 
manufacturer. 

13.2.3, Electrical Rotation of the Tuning Capacitor.^o 

Electrical rotation of the tuning capacitor is accomplished by a small 
reversible induction motor (24- volt) geared to the capacitor shaft. 
The motor is generally of the shaded pole type, with two field 
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windings, connected in series, and a metal disc (copper or brass) as 
a rotor. One of the two field windings is centre-tapped, only one 
half of the coil being in circuit at a time, and the centre tap is 
connected to one end of the other field winding. By changing the 
supply from one-half of the coil to the other, the direction of the 
motor is reversed. The motor may be arranged to reverse direction 
only at the ends of the capacitor shaft travel (the reversing switch 
is operated by a cam on the shaft), or the selector mechanism may 
be so connected that the capacitor is always turned tow’-ardsthe 
tuning point of the desired station, i.e., direct ‘‘ homing ” is used. 
The first method is less satisfactory because the capacitor is taken 
to the end of the scale and then reversed, when it is desired to accept 
a transmission “ behind ” the initial tuning setting. This entails 
loss of time in tuning and greater wear on moving parts. 

In the first type each station has its own disc mounted on the 
capacitor shaft, and let into the disc is an insulating segment at 
a position corresponding to the correct station setting. One side 
of the push-button switch is connected to a brush rubbing on the 
disc circumference ; the other side is joined to the motor, which 
itself is connected to a secondary of the mains supply transformer. 
The circuit is completed by the lead from transformer to disc. 
Closing of the push-button switch energizes the motor, which rotates 
until the insulating segment on the disc open-circuits the motor 
supply. The reversing swdtch is operated by a cam on the capacitor 
shaft when the latter reaches either end of its travel. A clutch 
disengages the motor drive immediately the supply is switched off. 
This is achieved by a spring-loaded armature, which in the rest 
position is out of line with the stator. Current induced in the 
armature pulls it into line with the stator, thus actuating the clutch. 
Contacts short-circuiting the loudspeaker speech-coil are also closed 
by the lateral movement of the armature. 

Slight modification of the selector disc can give automatic reversal 
of the motor when the desired station setting is behind the starting 
position of the capacitor. The disc is divided into two equal sectors, 
one insulated from, and the other connected to, the tuning capacitor 
shaft as shown in Fig. 13.1. The insulated sector is connected via 
an insulated slip ring and sliding contact Si to one end of the 
forward ” coil A of the driving motor. The other sector is con- 
nected through the sliding contact Ng on the capacitor shaft to the 
''reversing ” coil B of the motor. The station selector contacts, 
two of which, SSl and SS2, are shown in Fig. 13.1, are joined to 
their appropriate push-button switches, JSi, B^, etc. They {SSI, 
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etc.) are often mounted on a semicircular rail, coaxial wdtli the 
disc, and their positions are adjustable in order that any desired 
transmissions can be selected. The selective operation is best 
illustrated by reference to Fig. 13.1. With push-button closed, 
the supply is connected through SSl, the uninsulated sector, the 
tuning capacitor shaft and sliding contact S^. to the reversing field 
coil B. The motor rotates the capacitor shaft in an anti-clockwise 
direction until the insulation between the sectors breaks the supply 
circuit. The clutch from motor to the gear drive immediately dis- 



Fig. 13.1. — ^Reversible Motor Driven Timing. 


engages as described above, at the same time open-circuiting the 
loudspeaker speech- coil and allowing station 1 to be heard. Pressing 
J52 releases B\ and connects the supply through SS2, the insulated 
sector, slip -ring and sliding • contact to the forward coil A of the 
motor, w’-hich rotates the capacitor shaft in a clockwise direction 
until the insulation comes under 882. The motor supply and 
speech-coil are oj)en- circuited and station 2 is heard. 

13.2.4. Preset Tuned Circuits. Push-button selection of 
desired transmissions may be achieved by switching capacitors in 
parallel with a given coil, or vice versa. The switched capacibor or . 
inductor must be capable of being trimmed in order that receiver 
circuits can be either correctly tuned to the desired transmission 
or changed from their initial setting to any other within reasonable 
frequency range of the original. The trimming range (the variation 
from maximum to minimum capacitance or inductance) should not 
be too large otherwise tuning frequency adjustment becomes critical 
and susceptible to mechanical jarring and the effects of temperature. 
From this point of view a switched trimmed inductance is preferable 
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to a capacitance, its actual value varying less with temperature and 
humidity change than that of a trimmed capacitance. 

With inductance switching a fixed capacitor of the silvered mica 
type is often used, because it can be made with a low negative 
capacitance-temperature coefficient, which helps to balance the 
positive inductance-temperature coefficient of the coil. Inductance 
trimming is generally realized by having, a screwed central hon-dust 
core, with a slotted head to take a screwdriver. Alternatively the 
dust core may be attached to a metal screw, having a lock-nut ; 
this has advantages because the threading on the iron-dust core is 
liable to wear, must be of coarser pitch and is less easy to lock than 
a metal threaded screw. A separate trimmed inductance is required 
for each push-button switch, but the same fixed tuning capacitance 
may be employed, e.g., in changing from the long- to medium-wave 
range, it is only necessary to switch the inductance. With switched 
capacitors it is generally necessary to change the fixed inductance 
when transferring from one range to another. 

Of the two types of circuit involved in tuning the superheterodyne 
receiver, the oscillator is more critical than the signal-tuned circuit, 
and the highest possible stability is required of the tuning com- 
ponents of the former, unless automatic frequency correction is 
employed. Stabihty of component values, though desirable, is not 
so essential in the signal circuits, particularly in the case of short- 
wave operation. 

There are three types of push-button switches meriting descrip- 
tion. The simplest is the shorting bar, shown shaded in Fig. 13.2a ; 



(c) 

Fig. 13.2. — Examples of Push Button Switching. 

(a) Simple short-circuit strip. (6) L-shaped short-circuit strip. 

(c) A more complicated three-section short-circuit strip. 

in position 2 the switch is operative. It is suitable for selecting an 
inductance or capacitance and connecting it to its other tuning 
element, which must be permanently connected to the grid of the 
amplifying valve. The L-shaped shorting strip with three rows of 
contacts, as shown in Fig. 13,26, has the following advantages : 
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(1) the extra contact in the top row can be used to short-circuit 
unwanted coils, the coil being connected between this contact and 
the right-hand one of the middle row immediately below if ; (2) the 
grid of the valve and the appropriate tuning capacitance need not 
be permanently connected, the former being connected to the 
bottom left-hand contact and the latter to the bottom right-hand 
contact. This is a particularly useful feature when one of the 
push-button switches is used to convert to manual tuning with the 
normal variable capacitor. 

A more complicated four-row switch is illustrated in Fig. 13.2c. 
In the operating position 2, rows 1 and 2 are disconnected from 
each other, 2 and 3 are joined and row 4 is short-circuited. Such 
a switch could be used to open circuit a selected coil, connect it to 
its tuning capacitor and also select a reaction winding in an oscillator 
circuit. 

13.3. Remote Control. 

13.3.1. Introduction. Many methods of station selection at 
a point remote from the receiving apparatus have been developed. 
Rotation of the variable tuning capacitor by a magnetic relay or 
motor, a ratchet relay selecting preset components and operated by 
pulses sent via the mains supply wiring or direct from a portable 
oscillator, transfer of the r.f. and frequency changer stages to the 
remote point, magnetic tuning, and the use of tuned lines are some 
of the methods which have been successfully employed. 

13.3.2. Rotation of the Tuning Capacitor. A very early 
method ^ of remote control used an iron-armature motor driving the 
tuning capacitor. The position of the armature was controlled by 
two field coils at right angles. Resistances across the end of the 
lines at the remote point controlled the current in each field coH, 
and the armature was rotated to the position of maximum magnetic 
field. The disadvantage was that only a small torque was available 
and friction had to be reduced to a low value. However, selection 
of any station in the wave band was possible. 

The motor drive described in 13.2.3 is very suitable for remote 
control, since the push-button switches can easily be located at' 
a distance from the receiver. Continuous tuning over the wave 
range is not, however, practicable. 

13.3.3. Pulse Control using Mains Supply Wiring. Two 
methods of remote control by sending pulses to the receiver via the 
internal mains wiring have been developed. One uses n.c. pulses 
and the other b.f. pulses. 
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A simplified diagram of the circuit for D.c. control pulses is 
shown in Fig. 13.3. The source of d.c. is a transformer Ti, develop- 
ing a secondary voltage of about 8 volts, and a full wave rectifier 
producing about 1*5 amps, at 10 volts. The primary of is 
connected in series with the n.o circuit to act as a choke allowing 
the D.c. pulses to be passed without short-circuiting the mains 
supply. Closing switch S sends to the mains leads, a d.c. pulse 
which energizes a low voltage relay R (0-35 volts, 5 mA) at the 
receiver. The d.c. voltage across the relay is small because of the 
low resistance of the incoming mains supply network, which forms 
with the primary of Ti a potential divider for the d.c. voltage. 
A.c, must not be allowed to energize the relay, or chattering results. 
Cancellation of the a.c. voltage is obtained by connecting the relay 
between one terminal A of the primary and one terminal B of the 
secondary of a 1:1 transformer The a.c. voltages across 



Fig. 13 . 3 .— Remote Control by d.c. Pulses sent via the Mains Wiring. 

primary and secondary are equal, so that the net a.c. voltage from 
A to jS is zero and no a.c. load is applied to the transformer. The 
D.C. resistances of the primary and secondary are unequal so that 
a D.c. voltage is developed across the terminals AB during pulse 
excitation. The primary side A, which is in series with the relay, 
has a low resistance (about 3*5 Q), and the secondary side B has 
a high resistance (200 Q). A large capacitance is connected across 
the relay as a precaution to by-pass any out-of-balance a.c. voltage. 
The relay itself has insuificient torque to drive a ratchet selector 
mechanism, and it is used to operate an intermediate relay from 
an auxiliary rectifier at the receiver. The number of pulses sent 
determines the station selected. 

An interesting development of remote control by transmission 
of modulated pulses of r.f. voltage along the mains leads is illus- 
trated in Fig. 13.4. The b.e. oscillator heater and h.t. supplies are 
obtained by transformer from the mains supply, and no rectifier is 
used in the h.t. source. The result is that the oscillator output is 
modulated by half-sine waves of the mains frequency, oscillation 
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ceasing when the a.c. anode-to-cathode voltage begins its negative 
half-cycle. Apart from the elimination of a rectifier there are other 
important advantages conferred by using a half-sine modulated 
pulse, and these are discussed below. ' The modulated output is 
transmitted via the coupling coil and capacitance to the mains 
lead. The capacitance (about 0*001 /uT?) has a low reactance to 
the radio frequency and a high reactance to the mains frequency, 
thus preventing a short-circuit of the mains supply by The 
B.r. voltage is accepted at the receiver via the capacitance G 2 > of 
the same value as and coil and it operates one of two anode- 
bend detector valves, F 2 and F 3 , having in their anode circuits 
relays driving ratchet selector mechamsms. The h.t. supply to the 
detectors is derived from the mains without using a rectifier. This 



method of detector and oscillator h.t. supply allows one oscillator 
to perform two functions, such as station selection and volume 
control, at the receiver. The relay in Fs anode circuit performs, 
for example, the first, and that in F 3 anode circuit the second. 
Thus, with the oscillator switch in the Si position, the positive 
H.T. cycle on the oscillator coincides with the positive h.t. cycle on 
the anode of F 2 , and F 2 is operative. Conversely with, the switch 
in the S 2 position, detector F 2 is non-conducting when the oscillator 
functions and its relay is not energized. Detector F 3 , with reversed 
H.T. supply, conducts during the same half-cycle as the oscillator, 
and its relay is, therefore, energized. The ratchet mechanism is 
operated each time switch Si or S^ is closed. The pulse oscillator 
frequency is about 400 kc/s, and radiation beyond the house wiring 
is not usually serious. A B.r. filter may be inserted in the incoming 
mains leads as an additional protection. Loading of the mains 
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supply by other electrical apparatus, such as soldering irons and 
lamps, has little effect on the b.f. transmission characteristics of the 
leads. The oscillator has an output of about 100 watts and the 
resonant circuit at the detectors steps up the control voltage at 
the receiver from about 0-8 to 30 volts r.m.s. The rectifier valve 
V 4 supplies D.c. grid bias for the anode-bend detectors, 

A special cold cathode gas-filled valve is used for switching on 
the supply to the receiver, and no energy is consumed by the receiver 
until a suitable b.f. pulse is received from the control oscillator. 
The cold cathode valve is very suitable for use on a mains voltage 
of 110, but cannot be operated from 230 volts. It is similar in 
principle to the gas-filled discharge valve used for time-base operation 
with cathode ray tubes. The b.f. pulse from the oscillator starts 
conduction between auxiliary electrodes, and this initiates the main 
discharge which energizes the on-off relay. The h.t. for the dis- 
charge path is obtained from the mains, and ceases on negative 
half-cycles, so that the valve only functions as long as the b.f. pulse 
maintains the auxihary discharge, i.e., switching off the oscillator 
also shuts down the receiver. 

13.3.4. R.F. Pulses from a Portable Oscillator. A small 
battery-operated oscillator is situated at the remote point, and 
B.F. pulses, produced by interruption of the filament supply to the 
oscillator, are transmitted direct to the receiver. A tuned circuit 
coupled to a detector at the receiver accepts the pulses, which 
operate a ratchet relay selecting the required coil or capacitor. An 
automatic telephone type dial is used to interrupt the portable 
oscillator, and the required station is selected in accordance with 
the number of pulses transmitted. 

13.3.5. Transfer of R.F. and Frequency Changer Stages 
to the Remote Point. The signal and frequency changer stages 
are connected to the rest of the receiver by a multi-core cable 
carrying the aerial, earth, i.f., a.g-.c., manual volume control, 
H.T. and L.T. supphes, and on-off switch leads. Matching trans- 
formers are required at each end of the aerial and i.f. lines. The 
method has the advantage of allowing continuous tuning over the 
wave range, but the unit is comparatively bulky. 

13.3.6. Magnetic Remote Tuning.®’ The inductance of 
an iron-dust-cored coil may be varied by placing it in a strong D.c. 
magnetic field. An inductance variation of about 9 : 1 is achieved 
for a change of 1-5 to 5 watts in the d.c. power to the electromagnet. 
Inductance tuning is possible by controlling the d.c. polarizing field. 
The control resistances for each electromagnet coil are ganged and 
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placed at the remote control point. Continuous tuning over a wave 
band is possible. 

13.3.7. Tuned Lines.® The reactance and standing wave 
properties of u.]?. cables have been employed to give push-button 
and continuous tuning control. First circuit noise is usually of 
secondary, importance in remote control since only stations of 
reasonable daylight strength are normally selected, and a low 
impedance cable is not therefore a serious disadvantage. Station 
selection on long and medium waves can be achieved at distances 
up to 100 feet from the receiver. 

Signal and oscillator frequency preselection is shown in Fig. 13.5. 
The aerial is coupled through a b.I’. cable to coil Lj, which is loosely 



coupled to half the coil, of the remote tuned circuit. The other 
half of L is loosely coupled to Lz, which connects to the screened 
cable. The receiver end of the screened cable is terminated in a wide 
frequency-acceptance-band transformer 2?, which steps up the 
voltage to the frequency changer grid. The tuning capacitance C has 
a series of preset values, which are switched in by push-buttons, 
and the tuning coil has a high Q value. The aerial-to-grid amplifica- 
tion is less than that of a single tuned circuit, but the selectivity 
is comparable. A Colpitts oscillator is shown, the cable acting as 
the splitting capacitance, but a back-coupled oscillator may also be 
used. For continuous tuning a high i.f. (about 2 Mc/s) is necessary, 
and the oscillator lead is used as a quarter-wave line. A small 
variable capacitor in series with an inductance at the remote end 
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controls the oscillator frequency, and it may be ganged with the 
capacitor tuning the signal circuits. 

Automatic Frequency Correction.^ 

13.4.1. Introduction. C^’wo effects, sideband “screech” and 
harmonic distortion, become very pronounced if the i.r. carrier 
frequency at the output of the frequency changer stage of a super- 
heterodyne receiver is not correctly centred in the comparatively 
nan'ow pass-band of the i.e. amplifier. Si deband IL s creech ” is 
c haracterized by hig tizDitched distorted reproduction, and it occurs 
when the i.E ,^gnaLcarrieri&..d£tn ne to th e-sid e of the i. e. se l ectiv ity 
curve In this^qn dition the equi yalent-of^Jigle.sidehaiidxec_eptm^ 
with over-accentuated high-frequency^ sideband comp onents ia 
o^ained, because one set of side ban ds Js^alnmst entir^y elirui^ 
and the carrier and low-frequency sidebands-are-^^uced. by b eing 
Qutside the pass range. Harmonic distortion of the audio output 
is caused by the diode detector when one set of sidebands is removed. 
With normal pass-band widths (±5 kc/s) the maximum tolerable 
mistune is about ±1 kc/s. Automatic correction of the oscillator 
frequency overcomes this difficulty by reducing the error produced 
by inaccurate tuning, or frequency drift of the oscillator due to 
temperature and other effects. For example, a signal-tuning error 
of 5 kc/s may be reduced to an i.e. carrier error of 50 c.p.s. by this 
method. 

The two units of the automatic frequency corrector are a dis- 
criminator or error detector, and a control device. The former 
translates the error in the i.e. carrier into a voltage, the magnitude 
land sign of which is si function of the error. The latter, operated 
I from the discriminator voltage, provides frequency correction of the 
oscillator tending to reset the i.e. carrier in the centre of the i.e. 
amplifier pass-band. The operation of the system can be repre- 
sented by an overall characteristic giving the final intermediate 
frequency error with different signal frequency tuning settings, and 
this is described in Section 13.4.4. The shape of the overall control 
characteristic is mairdy dependent upon the discriminator, but the 
action of the control device, especially if it has a non-linear character- 
istic, modifies the result. 

13.4.2. The Discriminator. A typical discriminator voltage- 
frequency curve is shown as dashed curve ABODE in Fig. 13.6a. 
The accuracy of control is determined by the slope BOD, and the 
final frequency error after correction is least when BOD has the 
greatest slope. It should be noted that automatic frequency 
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correction is similar to a.g.g., i.e., control is only exercised when 
there is a change in frequency, and correction can very much reduce, 
hut not eliminate (except in special cases), the error. Two important 
frequencies in a.f.c. are the “ pull-in ” and throw-out ” points. 
The former is the signal-tuning setting at which a.f.c. comes into 
operation when approaching the required station setting ; it is 
governed by the outer portions AB and DE of the characteristic. 
The latter is the signal-tuning setting at which a.f.c. loses control 
when tuning away from a station ; it is ma inl y determined by the 



Fig. 13.6a. — Characteristic Curves for the Amplitude Discriminator. 

distance of B and D from the horizontal axis. The '' throw-out 
signal-tuning setting is always greater than the pull-in and it 
may be several channels away from the correct setting, thus causing 
a number of stations to be skipped when tuning away from the 
station. For this reason during manual tuning it is usual to dis- 
connect A.F.C. with a friction swdtch operated by rotation of the 
tuning capacitor. The actual values of the throw-out and pull-in 
frequencies can be calculated from the discriminator and control 
device curves as described in Section 13.4.4. 

There are two types of discriminator, one known as the ampli- 
tude 2 and the other as the phase discriminator.^ An example of 
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the first is shown in Fig. 13.7. Two circuits, one (No. 1) tuned to 
a firequency about 2 kc/s below, and the other (No. 2) to 2 kc/s 
above the correct i.f. carrier frequency, are transformer-coupled to 
the anode circuit of a valve, deriving its input voltage from a pro- 
portion of the output voltage of the last i.e. stage in the receiver. 
Provided stray coupling between 1 and 2 is small and the slope 
resistance of Fi is large compared with the maximum impedance 
across the primaries of 1 and 2, the frequency response of either 
circuit is unaffected by the other. The frequency response of each 
circuit relative to the response at the resonant frequency is shown 
by the curves 1 and 2 in Pig. 13.6a ; these curves are obtained from 
the generalized selectivity curve of Pig. 4.3, Part I, as described 
below. They are identical in shape and displaced from each other 
by 4 kc/s. Diode detectors {D^ and in Pig. 13.7) across these 



Fig. 13.7. — Typical Amplitude Discriminator Circuit. 

circuits, have their n.c. output voltages connected in series opposi- 
tion. When there is no tuning error, the r.F. carrier voltages across 
1 and 2 are equal (proportional to OF in Pig. 13.6a) and there is 
zero D.c. voltage across points XX' in Pig. 13.7. Mistuning to 
a lower i.e. carrier frequency (point G in Pig. 13.6a) increases to 
GK the proportional voltage applied to and decreases to OH that 
apphed to Dg. Hence the d.c. output voltage at XX' is negative 
and proportional to HK, i.e., to GL ; its actual value can be found 
by multiplying GL by the product of a constant K and the voltage 
detection efficiency of the diodes. The constant Z is a function of 
the input unmodulated carrier peak voltage to, and of, the valve 
Fi in Fig. 13.7, the ratio of mutual inductance to secondary tuning 
inductance, and the resonant or dynamic impedance of the secondary. 
Voltage detection efficiency, in Chapter 8, Part I, is the ratio of 
the D.c. voltage across one of the load resistances, jRg, in Pig. 13.7 
to the unmodulated carrier peak voltage output from 1 or 2, The 
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steepness of the slope BOD (Fig. 13.6a) is fixed by the Q of the 
oircuits 1 and 2, the intermediate frequency mid-carrier value, and 
the frequency separation of points B and D, so long as the stray 
coupling between the circuits is small. For any particular frequency 
separation of the points B and D, there is a value of Q which gives 
maximum slope to BOD at 0. Lower or higher values of Q give 
a smaller slope at 0 and also greater curvature to the line BOD. 

Assuming that the Q values of circuits 1 and 2 are equal, the 
optimum Q can be calculated as follows ; from Section 4.2.3, Part I, 
the selectivity of a single tuned circuit, i.e., its frequency response 
in terms of that at the resonant frequency, is shown to be equal 

to - r- , where F = and Af is the frequency difference 

(or off-tune) between the particular frequency considered and the 
resonant frequency f^. Thus 

Selectivity — ^ - . . . 13.1 

Vl+Q^F^ 

and the slope S of the selectivity curve at any off-time frequency 
Af is 


8 = 


d(Sel«') 
dAf 
-Q^F 2 
{l+Q^F^)ff, 
- 


d(Sel3') 2 
dF 7, 


13.2. 


/7(i-(-g^F*)? 

The value of Q which gives maximum slope for a fixed value of Af 
is found by differentiating 13.2 with respect to Q and equating to 
zero. This gives 

/Q2Afy-ii 


2Q 


1 + 


or 


V fr J 
Q = 




= 0 


fr 


0-707/, 


13.3a. 


V2d/ . 

It is important to note that expression 13.3a does not give maximum 
possible slope with a given Q ; this is found by differentiating 13.2 
with respect to Af and equating to zero, when 

. . . 13.36. 

Q 

Expression 13.36 gives a larger value of Af than that used for 


2V2Q 
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calculating Q in expression 13.3a, but, though it produces a more 
sensitive discriminator characteristic, it is less satisfactory because 
it tends to increase the pull-in and throw-out ’’ frequency 
separations from /^. 

Although the condition for maximum slope at 0 for a fixed value 
of Af is provided by expression 13.3a, a larger value of Q, such as 


Q = 


k 


actually gives a better discriminator characteristic. 


the 


O-TOTf 

slope at 0 is only slightly reduced compared with that for Q = — jiT, 

C^Aj 

but the frequencies corresponding to the peaks B and D (Fig. 13.6a) 
are closer to ±Af, and the characteristic falls much more rapidly 
outside the peaks, which means less difference between the throw- 
out ” and '' pull-in ” frequencies. However, the value of Q calcu- 
lated from expression 13.3a is often higher than can conveniently 
be achieved in practice, and a suitable compromise is 

ft f 

Examples of the discriminator characteristic for Q = and 

are shown by curves 1, 2 and 3 inEig. 13.66 (only half the character- 



Fig. 13.66. — Output Voltage Curves for an Amplitude Discriminator. 

Curve 1.— Q = A. Curve 2 —Q = Curve 3.—Q = A . 

2 ^/ ^ 4:Af 

istic is illustrated, the other half on the negative side being identical 
in shape). The curves are derived from the single tuned circuit 
generalized selectivity curve of Pig. 4.3 (Part I) for = 465 kc/s, 
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Af = 2 kc/s, as described later in this section. As Q is increased 
the frequency separation of peaks B and D is reduced and approaches 
2Af, the peaks themselves increase in amplitude and the sections 


IS 


AB and DE fall away much more rapidly. Curve 1 i 

similar to two S shapes joined at 0 ; the tail of the /S at 0 is 
exaggerated in Fig. 13.66 in order to demonstrate the effect more 

clearly. Curve 2 is linear over most of the range BOD 


whilst curve 3 


(q = A-)i 


is appreciably curved from B to D, being 


similar to a single S shape. Frequencies of maximum response for 
curves 1, 2 and 3 are ±^*02, ±2*4 and ±3*5 kc/s respectively. 
The “ throw-out and pull-in ” freqi^ncies both tend to decrease 
as Q is increased, though the actual difference between the ‘‘ throw- 
out ” frequencies for curves 1 and 2 is dependent on the shape of 
the variable reactance characteristic (see Section 13.4.4) and may 
be quite small. 

Substituting values of 465 and 2 kc/s for and Af gives Q 
values of 232*5, 116*25 and 58*125 kc/s for. curves 1, 2 and 3. The 
first value is difficult to realize in practice, and in subsequent 
calculations we shall use expression 13.3c in determining Q. The 
discriminator characteristic is therefore that represented by curve 2, 
the resonant frequencies of circuits 1 and 2 (Fig. 13.7) are 463 and 
467 kc/s and 


Q, = ^ = 115*75. 
^2 = ^ = 116-75. 


For practical purposes we may take Qi — Q 2 = 

The two curves in Fig. 13.6a are obtained from Fig. 4.3, Part I, 
by taking Q as 116 and/,, as 465 kc/s, i.e., the off-tune frequency 

f 465 

scale is positioned such that Af = ^ = ^ — 2*0 kc/s registers 


with QF = I, The decibel scale of Fig. 4.3 is converted to a voltage 
ratio scale for plotting in Fig. 13.6a, curve 1 being plotted from 
a resonant frequency of 463 kc/s and curve 2 from a frequency of 
467 kc/s. The error involved in fixing the position of the off-tune 
frequency scale for Fig. 4.3 by taking fj. as 465 instead of 463 and 
467 kc/s is negligible. 

Expression 13.2 gives the slope of the frequency response of one 
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of the timed circuits, and it must be multiplied by 2 in order to 
obtain the slope at 0. Hence maximum slope at 0 when Zl/ = 2 kc /s 
is 




<.(U6)-.2 ^ 

(465)®(2)i 

0*352 rj^K volts per kc/s off-tune per 1 volt peak 
input carrier. 


If Af is not fixed and a value larger than 2 kc/s can be tolerated, 
maximum slope for Q = 116 is obtained when Af = 2*828 kc/s 
(expression 13.36) and is 


max, 8^ 


^ 4.(116)22*828 
"‘7465)^l*5)t~ 


0*765. 


In subsequent calculations we shall consider the condition that Af 
is fixed and equal to 2 kc/s. On the assumption that is much 
greater than the maximum primary impedance of circuit 1 or 2, 
the constant K is, from expression 4.306, Section 4.4.2, Part I, 


where = mutual conductance of in mA/volt 

ijQ = peak (unmodulated) carrier voltage applied to the 
grid of Fi 

jRj) = resonant or dynamic impedance of the secondary of 
1 or 2. 

M = mutual inductance between primary and secondary 
L == inductance of the secondary. 

Clearly greatest discriminator characteristic slope for a fixed and 

requires Rj^ and -j- to be as large as possible. On the other 

M 

hand, too large a value of -j~ and jB^ produces a large primary 

impedance and causes the frequency response of one circuit to be 
affected by the other. Eurthermore, stray capacitance coupHng 
between the secondaries has a greater effect when Rjy is increased. 

M 

Suitable values for Rj^ and -j- are 75,000 ohms and 0*3 respectively. 

Erom Section 4.4.2, Part I, the maximum impedance across either 

primary (when the secondary is resonant) is Rj^ (expression 4.296), 

i.e., Rp = 75,000 x 0*09 = 6,750 ohms. This value is small com- 
pared with the probable minimum slope resistance of a tetrode 
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valve and the stray capacitance, (7^^, from anode to earth, so 
that we can safely assume that the series connection of the two 
primaries has little effect on the individual secondary frequency 
responses. 

For the above selected values 

K = g^Jlc 75,000 x 0*3 
= 67-5 

if ^ mA/volt. 

Taking ^ 0*8, the maximum slope at 0 is 

0*352 X 0*8 X 67*5 == 19*0 volts per kc/s off-tune per 1 volt 

peak input. 

The circuit constants for 1 and 2 may be calculated as follows : 


Circuit 1. 

= 116, /i == 463 kc/s, = 75,000 ohms 
r _ „ 75,000 X 106 

" ~ “ 6*28 X 463 X 103 x 116 


= 222 [jiS. 

= 532 fXfxF 
= 0*3ii = 66*6 

A probable value for coupling coefficient, kj = 
primary and secondary is 0*5, so that 


a / L^^Li 


between 


= 80*5 fjS.. 

If the detector load resistances jBs in Fig. 13.7 are 0*5 Mi3, the 
damping resistance due to diode conduction current is very nearly 
0*25 M.Q. Hence the resonant impedance of the tuned secondary, 
in the absence of diode conduction current, must be 


i?v = 


250,000 X 75,000 ^ 107 qoO ohms 


250,000 - 75,000 
and the Q of the coil is 

, _ Ej,,' _ 107,000 

cojLi 6*28 X 463 X lO^ x 222 
which is a practically realizable value. 


165, 


Circuit 2, 

Since the resonant frequency of circuit 2 is so close to that of 1, 
the circuit constants are almost equal, and the most practical 
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method is to use nominally identical circuits, and to off-tune the 
required 2 kc/s from 465 kc/s by trimming either the inductance 
or capacitance element. 

The performance of the discriminator is adversely affected by 
stray coupling between the primaries or the secondaries of 1 and 2. 
These stray couplings cause the two peaks B and D to be unequal 
in distance from the frequency base line, and the line BOD tends to 
be curved in concave shape looking from A, Coupling is produced 
by the anode-earth capacitance C'^_g of valve Fi, which allows 
a current to circulate in the two primaries, and also by the anode- 
to-anode capacitance of diodes Dj and Do. The first effect is 
not very serious if the primary impedance is small and the primary 
to secondary coupling is loose. For example, the circuit constants 
selected above give a maximum primary impedance of 6,750 ohms, 
so that the average stray anode-to-earth capacitance for Fi of 

16 = 6-28 X 465 X l -p- xlS ” 

have little influence on performance. The anode-to-anode capaci- 
tance (7^112 of f diodes is much less (about 1 /^/^F), but the secondary 
impedances are much higher than the primary. Both effects may 
be reduced or even cancelled by including positive mutual inductance 
coupling iff 3 (see Section 3.4.2, Part I) between the circuits, a 
small coil in series with being coupled to or vice versa. 
The direction of is important, for if it is negative it adds to the 
stray capacitance coupling. 

To economize in space the two circuits 1 and 2 may be wound 
at opposite ends of the same coil former, the stray mutual inductance 
being used to cancel the stray capacitance. 

It is important to ensure that the resonant frequency of the 
two primaries with the stray capacitance C^e is far removed from 
the i.E. or a low harmonic of the i.f., otherwise an asymmetrical 
discriminator characteristic with unequal positive and negative peak 
results. In the example quoted above the resonant frequency is 
3-24 Mc/s with 15 ^^F stray capacitance. 

The two primaries may be connected in parallel instead of in 
series, or the tuned circuits 1 and 2 may each be loosely coupled 
through small capacitances (5 /^^F) to the anode of the last i.f. 
amplifier valve in the receiver, but in both instances performance 
is less satisfactory and a symmetrical discriminator curve is difficult 
to obtain. The capacitively coupled circuits, even with small 
capacitance coupling, tend to modify the frequency response of the 
last i.E. transformer before the detector and to react one on the 
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othei. The slope of the discriminator characteristic at 0 is also 
reduced. 

An alternative method of connection using circuits 1 and 2 ■with- 
out transformer coupling is shown in Fig. 13.8. Its disadvantage 
is that the anode-earth capacitance of V i has greater effect because 
and Rj^.^ are much greater than and R^^^, but this stray 



Fig. 13.8. — Modified Form of the Amplitude Discriminator. 

couphng may be cancelled by positive mutual inductance between 
the circuits satisfying 

M _ 

VLjb, Vc,c, 

The voltage appHed to the discriminator circuits must not be 
allowed to vary over wide limits because this affects a.f.c. perform- 
ance, increase of applied voltage improving control but also increasing 
the throw-out ” and “ pull-in ” signal frequency separations from 
the correct signal setting. This means that a.o.g. must be combined 
with a.f.c. if the latter is to be satisfactory. 

Increased control accuracy (greater slope to BOD) may be 
obtained by inserting between Nos. 1 and 2 and their respective 
diodes a circuit having a rejection frequency approximately equal 
to the correct i.f. carrier frequency /^. The fall-away of the 
frequency response curves from each peak towards/^ is consequently 
made much steeper and the slope BOD increased. A suitable 
circuit consists of two series inductance arms having positive 
mutual inductance between them, and a shunt capacitance arm con- 
nected to their junction point. The positive mutual inductance and 
shunt capacitance form a series rejection circuit at the frequency/^. 

A modification of the amplitude discriminator using only one 
tuned circuit is shown in Fig. 13.9a. Circuit XiCi is tuned to 
a frequency about 2 kc/s above the correct i.F. value, so that for 
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frequencies below this value it presents an inductive reactance. 
Capacitance across the diode forms with the inductive 
reactance of LiC^. a series circuit tuned to a frequency about 
2 kc/s below* the correct i.e. value. The e.f. choke provides 
a D.o. return path for the conduction currents in diodes and 



Fig. 13 . 905 .-— An Amplitude Discriminator using a Single Tuned Circuit in Conjunction 

with a Capacitance. 

The amplitude variation of the voltage applied to diode (curve 1 in 
Kg. 13.96) is a maximum at (/„4-2) kc/s and a minimum at 
{fm - 2) kc/s when the series circuit of and is resonant. 
The amplitude variation of the voltage applied to D^, (curve 2 in 
Mg. 13.96) is an image of that across D-i, being maximum at 



(/m 2) ko/s and a minimum at (/„+2) kc/s when the circuit L^Cx 

is resonant. The dashed curve 3 in Kg. 13.96, symmetrical about 
A, is the frequency response of the source of lf. The n.c. voltages 
across the load resistances iJj are in series opposition so that the 
total D.o. output voltage across points XT varies with frequency 
as shown by curve 4 in Fig. 13.96. Curve 4 can be moved above 
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or below kc/s by varying withonl} changing the general shape 
of the curve, i.e., the frequencies of maximum positive and negative 
voltage maintain the same frequency spacing from the new value 
of mid-frequency, and the amplitudes are practically unchanged 


apart from the effect of curve 3. The frequency of the highest 
frequency peak is controlled by variation of (rising to a higher 


frequency when is decreased), and that of the lower by variation 
of Ug. The larger the ratio the smaller is the frequency spacing 


between the peaks. 



and the Q of the circuit L^^Gi are constant, 


a decrease of Oi and and increase of increases the slope of the 


curve between the two peaks, i.e., increases a.B’.c. sensitivity. 


The amplitude discriminator, largely because of the necessity in 
its original form for two extra tuned circuits, has been almost entirely 
superseded by the phase discriminator. The term phase is applied 
because the principle of operation depends on the 90° phase shift 
that occurs at the mid-frequency {f^) between the primary and 
secondary output voltages from a double-tuned transformer. The 
great advantage of the phase discriminator is its simplicity and 
economy of components. It is possible, at some sacrifice of quality, 
selectivity and overall amphfication, to use the last i.i'. transformer 
for A.F.c. as well as a.g.c. and normal a.f. detection. 

The theory ® of the phase discriminator can be developed from 
Sections 7.3 and 7.6, Part I, which give the secondary and primary 
output carrier peak voltages from a tuned transformer for 1 volt 
peak input (unmodulated) as 


^2 == where Z^y has the value given in 7.2a (Section 7.3, 

Part I) 

and == g^Z^, where Z^, has the value given in 7.7a (Section 7.6, 
Part I) 

ti y -^1 1^4 

^ ^ ^”^(1 +jQiF)(l+jQ2 F) +QiQ2^ 


and +jQ,F) ' 


13.5. 


In the phase discriminator the secondary is centre tapped as shown 
in Fig. 13.10 and the diode detectors derive their b.f. applied voltages 
from the primary in series with one-half secondary. The B.F. 
choke La and capacitance G 4 , couple the primary to the secondary 
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centre tap and the centre point of the two diode load resistances iJg. 
Hence the carrier peak voltages applied to the diodes are 


^AB — 9m^c^I>l 


i+jQ 




^FB — 


(1 + 


13.6a 


13.66 


and _ _ _ ——^r+jQ,F){l+jQ,F)+Q,Q,k^ 

where = peak value (unmodulated) of the carrier voltage applied 
to the grid of 7i. 

Converting 13.6a and 13.66 to voltage amplitudes | Sjjg | and | | 

and plotting them against frequency produces curves somewhat 
similar to those for the amplitude discriminator shown in Pig. 13.6a, 
provided the coupling between primary and secondary is loose. 
The peaks are displaced from the correct i.e. carrier value by 
almost equal off-tune frequencies. If the coupling coefi&cient is 

increased to the critical value 1c = (Section 7.3, 

Part I) and greater, the off-tune frequency peaks are displaced 
further from and a second, much smaller peak appears on the 
opposite side of to the main peak. 

By subtracting | | from \11^\ and multiplying by the 

voltage detection efficiency, of the diode detectors, the expression 
for the discriminator voltage-frequency characteristic is found to be 




AB 


~~ I ^FB |] 


13.7. 


[[1 --F")] " +(<3i +<3a) 

The slope of the discriminator characteristic at the mid-frequency 
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is obtained by differentiating 13.7 mth respect to Af and equating 
F in the resulting expression to 0. Hence 

c _ d{ril\ ^FJB D) dF 

O(jr=o] — ■ . . — - — 




L 4Li J . 


8 in 13.8 is in u.c. volts per ke/s off-tune per 1 volt grid peak input. 
The slope at i?’ = 0 can be varied by changing h and a maximum 
is found by differentiating the part of 13.8 inside the bracket with 
respect to h and equating the result to zero. Replacing QiQ^ by 

a and by b 

^ h _ ^ 

Differentiating with respect to h and equating to zero gives 
\ -ah^- 2a6 = 0 

i.’i _ 1 — a 

~ ^ 4a6 


VQiQa h 


+ ^ - QzQ^. 

J-fl 


The optimum values of V Q1Q2 k for different values of ^ and ~ 


are tabulated below. 


Table 13.1 


Li 

Qi =Q 2 
Qi ~ 2Q2 


0-786 0-707 0-625 0-578 0-644 0-52 '| 

0-856 0-786 0-707 0-657 0-625 0-598 

0-909 0-855 0-786 0-740 0-707 0-68 J 


The optimum value of V QiQs k is always less than 1 and, for a given 

value of P, decreases as ^ decreases. 

Li , Vi 

For discriminator design purposes it is necessary to determine 
the off-tune frequencies, which give maximum positive or negative 
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B.c. output voltage, corresponding to points B and D in Pig. 13. 6u. 
These frequencies are found by differentiating expression 13.7 with 
respect to Af and equating to zero. A complicated equation in Af 
raised to the 5th power results, and a simpler solution of the problem 
is possible if it is assumed that the variation * of the primary 
voltage over the frequency range between the two peaks B and 
D is negligible. The voltage vector diagram for the discriminator 
then becomes that of Pig. 13. IT. The primary voltage is repre- 

^AB 



Fig. 13.11.— Vector Relationships of the Prima^ and Half Secondary Voltages 
in the Phase Discriminator. 

sented by the horizontal vector of constant length, and the half- 
secondary voltages by vectors The locii of the two half- 

secondary voltages are the two circles shown (the impedance of 
a parallel tnned circuit has a circle locus). The diameter of either 
circle is equal to the half-secondary voltage, at f^{F = 0), 

which in turn depends on the coupling coefficient h and Q^. Erom 
expressions 13.4 and 13.5 

= 0 ) = - jQJcJ^^.F^iF = 0 ) = ~joJ!^(F = 0 ) 

where a = 

* The effect of the variation of upon the discriminator characteristic 
is considered in Section 16.9.3. 
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Referring to Fig. 13.11 

j©o' ii ' 

— ~ sin 6 cos d+j-^ cos 6 cos 6 

where 6 is the angle between the half-secondary voltage vector when 
F 7^0 and the vector ■— when F = 0, and 

tan 6 — series reactance component 

secondary series resistance component 


Rn 


= Q.F 






,/1+cos 2ev 

If 


’)■ 


sin 2d . oL^ cos 26 


8 


FB 


“V'+T-- 


sin 26 , cos 26 


8 


.13.10a. 

.13.106. 


Similarly | .® 

The maximum value o£ ( | .^^ 1 — 1 1 ) is obtained by differenti- 

ating the difference between 13.10a and 13.106 with respect to 6 and 
equating to zero. Hence 


1 


a* , a sin 26 , a® cos 261 * 


8 


8 


n-Y 

■J 


cos 26 — 


a 2 sin 26 


} 


a siu 26 , cos 261“* 


' 8 2 
This finally reduces to 
cos® 26 


8 


n-Y 

J 


COS 26 ■ 


oc^ sin 26 




.(l+g)+ooa29(l+^’)+^- 


0 


or 


cos 20 = 


16+a2 


or — 1. 


The first root is the one required as it is a function of the coupling 
coefficient. 

When the coupling coefhcient is very small, a is very small, 
cos 20 is zero, and 0 is 45*^, but as a is increased 0 is increased above 
45°. Thus the minimum value of tan 0 is unity and this gives the 
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minimum value of off-tuue frequency, at which the peaks R or Z) of 
the discriminator characteristic occur, as 




Increase of coupling increases a, tan 6 and A j) 


to 


or D 


h tan e 


V(mw..) tan d. 


The factor, tan 0, by which must be multiplied in order to 

find the actual value of tabulated below for different 

values of a, i.e., Q^Jc 



Table 13.2 
IT, 

QJc\l 0-01 0-1 0*25 0-5 0*75 1 1-5 2 3 4 

tan0 ^ 1 1 1-004 l-Olo 1-034 1-0605 1-1322 1-224 1-457 1-73 


In determining the effective Q of the primary and secondary 
circuits of the transformer, consideration must be given to the 
influence of conduction current damping from the diode detectors, 
Di and Dg in Fig. 13.10. The equivalent damping resistance from 
each diode may be taken as one-half the n.c. load resistance, -JJ?3 
(Section 8.2.5, Part I) ; the resistance reflected across each half- 
secondary by each diode is therefore and this is stepped up 
due to the centre tap to 2i23 across the complete secondary, thus 
giving 2JR3 in parallel with 2R^, or a total of J?3 for both diodes. 
The equivalent Q of the secondary circuit is therefore 


Q2 


coLo 


;{coL,y 


13.11 




R. 


where jRo = series resistance due to the secondary coil and capacitor. 
The conduction current of both diodes passes through the primary, 
hence the effective damping resistance is due to \R^ in parallel with 
\R^^ i.e., 4-K3, and 




coZi 


iJi- 


4(a)Zi)2 I (oil) 


R. 


Rr, 


. 13.12 


where R^ — series resistance due to the primary coil and capacitor 
Ra — slope resistance of the valve amplifier before the 
primary. . 
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It is clear from expressions 13.11 and 13.12 that the diodes 
contribute very heavy damping to primary and secondary, particu- 
larly to the former. To obtain maximum slope of discriminator 
characteristic (expression 13.8 shows that and need to be 
large) and the required peak at 2 kc/s off-tune frequency, the 
detector load resistances must be made as high .as possible. 
A maximum practical value for is usually about 0*5 

To illustrate the design features of the phase discriminator, let 
us take the following example ; 

^ = 465 kc/s, R^ = 0-5 M.Q, = 300 ^H, Q,' = Q.J = 100 

where Qi and Qo' are the normal undamped Q values for the primary 
and secondary circuits. For the amplifier valve preceding the 
discriminator primary = 1 Mi3 and = 2*5 mA/volt. The 
damping resistances in parallel with the discriminator primary are 
1 Mi3 from the amplifier valve and 0-125 MI? (JR3) from the 
discriminator detectors. 


Thus 


Therefore 


coLi = 


coLi 






Ha 


6-28 X 465 X 10» X 300 


10« 


875 

8-754 

8752_^ 

" ^ ^ A i 

8752 


— 875 ohms. 

_ 875 
“ 15-638 


== 56. 


We have seen from the previous analysis that Q 2 determines the 
minimum value of the ojff-tune frequencies at w^hich the peaks B and 
D (Fig. 13.6a) of the discriminator curve occur, and, if no conduction 
current damping of the secondary circuit is assumed, the off-tune 

f 

frequency cannot be less than = ±2*325 kc/s. Since 


^fimin.) should not be large (the '' throw-out ” and " pull-in ” fre- 
quencies are both increased with increase of follows that 

Q 2 should be as nearly equal to Q^' as possible, i.e., Lo must not be 
high in value. On the other hand, must not have too low a value, 

because the factor ^ then reduces the slope of the discriminator 


characteristic (expression 13.8). 
Let us take — Li. 
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The diode conduction current damping across the secondary is 
0-5 (Rs), so that the final Q of the secondary circuit is 

n — ^-^2 _ 875 

“■ coLo (coL^)^ ~ 8*T5+T^ 


Substituting 0-658 Qo for Q^, and 1 for ~ in expression 13.9 gives 

VQiQs Jc = 0-813 for maximum slope at f^, i.e., k = 0-0118. The 
mutual inductance coupling between primary and secondary is 
M = kVLxL^ = 0-0118 X 300 = 3-54 The off-tune frequency 
corresponding to B and D in Fig. 13.6a is from Table 13.2 


nearly equals ij 1-0606 x 
^/(BorU) — ±2-91 kc/s. 

The slope of the discriminator characteristic at is from 
expression 13.8. 

„ 2 X 2-5 X 10-« X X 0-8 X (85)2 x 1 

S^^^O) = ^ 

r 0-0118 1 


[1 ± (0-813)2] fl -f 11^ 
4 ^ 


where Rj^^ =: co^L^Q^ = 875 x 56 = 49,000 i3 
and 7]a == 0-8. 

Therefore Sp^Q = 19*35 volts per kc/s off-tune per 1 volt peak 
input earner. Since the slope of the discriminator characteristic 
is dependent on the input carrier voltage at its amplifier valve, it 
is important, if a.e.c. is to hold its performance over wide variations 
of aerial input carrier voltage, that the receiver should have a.g.c. 
and that the discriminator voltage should be taken from the source 
supplying the a.g.c. detector. 

The phase discriminator can itself be used as the a.e. detector 
at some sacrifice of quahty by taking the a.e. output from one 
diode load resistance, iJg, and the a.g.c. diode may be supplied from 
the primary. Such a circuit is shown in Fig. 13.12. The r.e. 
choke in Pig. 13.10 has been omitted, the centre tap on the 
secondary being connected to the centre point of the n.c. load 
resistances and the capacitances being replaced by a single 
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capacitance across both load resistances. There are disadvan- 
tages to this method of saving components ; by using one of the 
discriminator diodes as a.f. detector, there is practically no gain in 
selectivity from the secondary circuit because the voltage applied 
to the detector is the sum of primary and secondary voltages. The 
overall amplification is, however, greater than if the a.f. detector 
were connected across the secondary only (the normal procedure). 
A further objection is that the frequency response for the applied 
voltage to diode providing the ai' frequency output, has 
a maximum about 3 kc/s off-tune from/^^, and A.r. distortion tends 
to occur due to asymmetric sideband amphtudes. A better method 
giving much improved selectivity is to use a separate pick-up coil 
(coupled to the discriminator transformer) and tuned circuit for the 



Fig. 13.12. — Combined Phase Discriminator and A.F. Detector Circuit. 


A.F. detector. The pick-up coil must be capacitively balanced to 
the discriminator secondary in order to prevent an asymmetric 
discriminator characteristic. This is achieved by disposing the 
pick-up coil symmetrically with respect to each half-secondary and 
by separating its output leads from the secondary leads. The third 
tuned circuit has an absorption effect, which decreases the slope of 
the discriminator characteristic and increases the frequency separa- 
tion of the peaks B and D (Fig. 13.6a). Reduction of pick-up coil 
coupling reduces the effect, but at the same time decreases the 
A.F. output from the detector. The omission of the b.f. choke 
Lg and the substitution of as the coupling impedance increases 
the damping on the primary, an additional damping resistance of 
Ji ?3 being applied. 

The capacitances to earth of each half-secondary should be 
equal, otheirose an asymmetric discriminator characteristic results ; 
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a small trimmer capacitance may be included from the anode to 
cathode of one of the diodes in order to ensure this. 

In adjusting the phase discriminator to give the required char- 
acteristic, the following points should be borne in mind : 

(1) The mutual inductance coupling, when it is small, affects 
chiefly the amplitude and not the frequency separation of the peaks 
B and D. As it is increased, a point is reached after which the 
amplitudes of the peaks increase at a slower rate, but their frequency 
separation begins to be increased. Table 13.2 shows that variation 
of coupling coefficient has little effect on the off-tune frequency 

separation until QJc^^ exceeds 1. 

(2) The primary tuning controls the symmetry of the dis- 
criminator characteristic about ; a decrease in primary resonant 
frequency increases the off-tune frequency of the lower frequency 
peak B (moving it further from./^) and increases its amplitude. 
Conversely, increase of primary resonant frequency moves the upper 
frequency peak D further from and increases its amplitude. 
The slope of BOD tends to become S-shaped. 

(3) The secondary tuning has greatest effect on the central 
frequency (0 in Fig. 13.6a), where the discriminator n.c. voltage 
passes through zero. If the secondary resonant frequency is 
decreased, the central frequency is reduced below /^. 

The procedure for obtaining the required discriminator character- 
istic is to disconnect from the secondary centre tap and, with 
loose coupling between the primary and secondary, to tune both 
circuits for maximum voltage across one of the diode load resistances 
i ?3 when the frequency equals /^, is next joined to the centre 
tap of the secondary, and the primary retuned to give approxi- 
mately equal positive and negative maximum voltages from the 
cathode of diode Z>i in Fig. 13.10 to earth, i.e., across points XX\ 
when the input frequency is varied over the range /^+5 kc/s to 

— 5 kc/s. The stray capacitance to earth from the secondary 
centre tap is often appreciable and retuning of the primary is 
essential. The secondary cfrcuit is now trimmed to bring zero 
D.o. volts across the points XX' in Fig. 13.10 at / =/^, and after- 
wards the primary tuning is again checked for equal positive and 
negative maxima. Finally, the mutual inductance coupling is 
increased until the off-tune frequencies at which the positive and 
negative maxima occur begin to move outwards from /^. Finer 
adjustment necessitates taking the discriminator n.c. output voltage- 
frequency curve and is seldom necessary. 
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The discriminator d.c. output voltage is connected to the control 
device by a n.F. filter, consisting of a resistance and capacitance 
having a time-constant of about 0-1 seconds. 

13.4.3. The Variable Reactance Control Unit. The dis- 
criminator D.c. output voltage, which is proportional to the i.r. 
carrier frequency error, must be translated into a correcting reactance 
across the oscillator-tuned circuit. This reactance, which can be 
capacitive or inductive, may actually be a variable capacitor or 
inductor, or it may be simulated by a valve. 

One of the simplest forms of control is the motor-operated 
variable capacitor. The motor, similar to that already described 
in Section 13.2.3, is reversible ; the a.c. currents in the forward 
and reverse coils are obtained from valves, the amplifications of 
which are controlled in opposite directions from the discriminator 
D.c. output voltage. When there is no error of the i.f. carrier, the 
currents exercise opposing effects on the rotor disc and the motor 
is stationary, but if the i.f. carrier is off-tune, the current in one 
coil increases and that in the other decreases, causing the motor 
to rotate and, through gears, drive the correcting capacitor. The 
motor continues to rotate until the currents in the coil are again 
equal. This method is unsuitable for broadcast reception on account 
of cost, but it has been used for large commercial receivers operating 
mostly on telegraph signals. Its outstanding advantages are : 
(1) the control is very sensitive and high tuning accuracy is easily 
secured, (2) the inertia in the control unit renders it less liable to 
lose control when the carrier signal is discontinuous as with keyed 
c.w. transmission, and (3) the device has a floating datum line, 
i.e., disappearance of the discriminator D.c. voltage output causes 
practically no change in oscillator frequency. Many variable 
reactance devices fail under similar conditions and sometimes 
transfer reception from the desired to an undesired transmission. 

Another method of using a variable capacitor to control the 
oscillator frequency is by means of a milliammeter with a vane, 
interleaved between two fixed plates, in place of the pointer. The 
milliammeter coil is actuated by the anode current of a valve, 
biased from the discriminator voltage. Such a device is too fragile 
for most purposes and it suffers from the disadvantage that if the 
discriminator voltage fails the capacitor returns to its zero ” 
setting and changes the oscillator frequency. The latter may be 
within range of an adjacent transmission, which then tends to 
actuate the control and prevent tuning back to the desired trans- 
mission when it reappears. 
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A direct control device, which has the merit of extreme simplicity 
and reasonable sensitivity, is a capacitor, the value of which is 
varied by changing a n.c. polarizing voltage applied between the 
plates. One electrode of this polarized capacitor* is a flat aluminium 
plate (about 3 V in. thick) having a thin polished anodized surface. 
The other is a thin leaf of polished duralumin foil (0*001 in. thick) 
lying flat on the first electrode. Application of a n.o. polarizing 
voltage (its direction is unimportant, either surface can be positive) 
brings the foil into closer contact with the anodized surface and 
capacitance is increased. The polarizing voltage can be applied 



Fig. 13.13.— Ciu'ves of Capacitance— d.c. Voltage for the Polarized Capacitor with 
Increasing and Decreasing n.c. Voltage. 


through a high resistance, 10 so that circuit loss is negligible. 
A 3 to 1 change in capacitance is easily achieved by a polarizing 
voltage change of ±50 volts about a mean of 70 volts. Typical 


curves of capacitance and percentage power factor 


R 


u 




variation against polarizing voltage are shown in Mg. 13.13. The 
dimensions of the surfaces in contact for the capacitor whose 


* British Patent Nos. 522,476 and 522,664. Marconi’s Wireless Telegraph 
Company. N. M. Bust, J. D. Brailsford, A. L. Oliver and J. F. Ramsay. 
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perforraaijce is illustrated in the figure- are approximately J in. by 
1 in. A hysteresis effect is obtained, the capacitance for increasing 
voltage being less than that for decreasing voltage, and the change 
of capacitance is only established some time after the change of 
polarizing voltage. Minimum capacitance is rather high, but this 
can be counteracted by inserting the device in series with a smaller 
capacitance across the oscillator-tuned circuit ; this does, however, 
reduce the control exercised on the oscillator frequency. These 
disadvantages are not of very serious consequence in a simple 
A.F.c. circuit correcting oscillator frequency drift on push-button 
selected transmissions. 

Another type of direct control is illustrated in Fig. 13.14. An 
iron-cored coil Li, of mu-metal laminations, is inserted in series with 



Fig. 13.14. — Vajiabl© Reactance by Changing the d.c. Polarization of an 

Iron-cored Coil. 


the oscillator main tuning coil and the permeability of its iron 
core is controlled from the discriminator d.c. output voltage. This 
is achieved by varying the D.c. current through a secondary winding, 
Ly., coimected in the cathode-circuit of a triode valve biased from 
the discriminator d.c. voltage. The variation in cathode current 
varies the D.c. polarizing field and changes the inductance of ii, 
1 mA change of cathode current producing approximately 8% varia- 
tion of Li. The resistance By applies the normal bias voltage to 
the valve in the absence of the discriminator bias, and allows 
a positive increase in the latter without causing grid current. To 
save components the triode valve is also used as the a.f. amplifier 
following the detector, Cy being a large electrolytic capacitor 
(about 25 ^F). 

The most common method of obtaining the correcting reactance 
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is by ni6£iiis of a vajlvo. JM^ny circuit/S h^vo boGH dc vised. , buf the 
majority depend on the application of r.e. voltages between the 
anode and cathode, and between grid and cathode, having a phase 
difference of 90°. If the valve has a high slope resistance, e.g., 
it is a tetrode, pentode, hexode, etc., the r.e. anode current com- 
ponent is in phase with the applied grid voltage. Hence there is 
a 90° phase ^fference between the r.e. anode current component 
and the applied b.f. anode voltage, so that the valve functions as 
a reactance. The latter is inductive if the b.f. grid voltage lags 
behind the anode voltage, and is capacitive if the grid voltage leads 
upon the anode voltage. magnitu de of t he reactance, which 

is inversely proportional t^he r.f. anode current, decreases as the 
amphfication of the valve is increased by decreasing the d.c. bias 
on the control grid or another electrode. Thus by connecting the 
anode and cathode of the valve across the oscillator-tuned circuit, 
and biasing it from the discriminator d.c. output voltage, the valve 
functions as a variable correcting reactance. Care must be taken 
to see that the bias is connected to give a change of reactance in 
the right direction. . Let us suppose that the valve anode-cathode 
circuit appears as a capacitive reactance and the i.F. carrier frequency 
is higher than its correct value. Since the oscillator frequency is 
almost always greater than that of the signal, it follows that the 
former must be greater than its correct value, and it must be reduced 
by decreasing the valve capacitive reactance, i.e., by increasing the 
capacitance of the anode-cathode space. This is achieved by 
decreasing the negative bias on the valve * in other words, the 
discriminator D.c. output voltage must be connected to give a 
positive voltage when the i.f. carrier exceeds its correct frequency 
and a negative voltage when it falls below the correct frequency. 
This condition is fulfilled by the circuit shown in Fig. 13.7. If the 
anode-cathode circuit of the valve is equivalent to an inductive 
reactance, the discriminator voltage connections must be reversed 
in order to give a negative voltage when the i.f. carrier exceeds its 
correct froq uencyj , 

ThepFopefties^required of a variable reactance valve are that 
it should affect oscillator frequency and not amplitude, that it 
should produce large changes of reactance over a restricted range 
of bias voltages, and, outside this desired range of bias voltages, 
the reactance should not vary appreciably. The advantage of this 
hmited reactance characteristic is discussed in Section 13.4.4. 

The basic reactance valve circuit is shown in Fig. 13.15. The 
valve is a hexode, the control ^d being connected to the pentre 
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point of the phase-shifting network and Z., and the oscillator 
grid to the discriminator d.c. output voltage. Considerable advan- 
tages are gained by using a hexode rather than a tetrode with 
the discriminator d.c. voltage applied to the control grid. The 
bias on the control grid can be set to its optimum value (often 
about — 5 volts), and variation of discriminator d.c. output voltage 
has little effect on the self-bias voltage derived from the cathode 
current of the valve. With the tetrode valve, change of control 
grid bias affects the self-bias voltage so as to reduce the reactance 
change for a given discriminator voltage change, and the initial bias 
must be much greater than optimum in order to allow the dis- 
criminator D.c. voltage to become positive without causing the 
control grid to take current. A pentode valve can be made to 
function in a manner similar to the hexode by applying the dis- 



criminator voltage to the suppressor grid, but a fine mesh suppressor 
grid is required if the control is to be sufficiently sensitive. The 
slope resistance of the valve is reduced (Section 2.5) by applying 
negative bias to the suppressor grid and its performance is not so 
satisfactoiy as that of a hexode. Impedances and Z^ act not 
only as a phase-shifting network but also as a potential divider for 
stepping-down the voltage applied to the grid from the oscillator- 
tuned circuit. A suitable peak value for the r.f. voltage at the 
grid of the reactance valve is about 4 volts. Capacitance-resistance 
coupling (Cs and JSg) is shown from Z^, to the reactance valve grid 
in Fig, 13.15, but in certain cases this may be unnecessary. For 
example, and can be omitted if Z^ is a capacitance and 
Z^ a resistance, h.t. voltage for the reactance valve anode is 
obtained via the n.r. choke Loand the r.f. voltage from the oscillator- 
tuned circuit is applied through the coupling capacitance C 4 . If 

I* 
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the osciUator-tuHed circuit is connected to a h.t. voltage source 
(e.g.j a tuned anode oscillator), the anode of the reactance valve 
can be joined direct to the high b.f. potential end of the tuned 
circuit ; <7i and are then no longer required. If is a resistance 
R, and Z^ a capacitance C, and the valve has a high slope resistance, 
the admittance from anode to cathode (points AB) is given by 


E, E, 


. 13.13a 


where = mutual conductance of the variable reactance valve. 

E 

. y dmEj ^ 

•• z^+z,. 

_ ffm 


1 -^-jRcoC 
g^RoiC 


l+{RmG)^ 

which is equivalent to a resistance 

\+{RcoG)^ 


-3 


l+{RwGY 


Eab — 


9m 


13.136 


in parallel with an inductance 

- g^Rco^G • 

Three other combinations of R and L ox G are possible, and the 
resultant parallel resistance and reactance components of Y are 
tabulated below. Approximate expressions for Rj^^ and 
obtained by assuming that is small in comparison with Zj, (this 
is often true in practice because the E.r. voltage required at the 
grid of the reactance valve is generally much less than that across 
the oscillator-tuned circuit), are also given. 


Table 13.3 



R 

G 

R 

L 


G 

R 

L 

R 


l+{RcoC)^ 

\+{R(oG)^ 



^AB 

ffm 

gARoiGY 

gmOi^L^ 

gnR^ 


^ l+iBwO)^ 

fy gmRG 

^ g,^BL 


•^AB 

g„Rco^O 

l+(Iio)Gy 

g,Rco^L 



Approximate expressions Z^ Z 

1 


{BoiCf 

1 

jR2 

0)2^2 


gm 

gARcoC)^ 


gn,R^ 


^ RC 



L 

E^ab 

Eab — 

gm 

Gab —gmRG 

ri itmA-i 

Gab--^ 

Lab ~ ~ 
gmJ^ 
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From the above table it will be noted that the values of the 
resistance and reactance components of are independent of 

B and or R and G, as long as ^ and RG remain constant. It is 

generally undesirable that the resistance and reactance of the phase- 
shifting network should be small because the latter is in parallel 
with the oscillator-tuned circuit. A low reactance makes ganging 
of the oscillator and signal circuits difficult, whilst a low resistance 
damps the tuned circuit and reduces oscillator amplitude. Hence 
C should be small and R large, or L and B both large. The com- 
ponents of y when and are equal to R and C respectively, 
are similar in form to those when Z^ and Z^ are equal to L and 
R respectively. In like manner the components for a CR phase- 
shifting network are similar to those for a RL network. As a rule 
a resistance-capacitance phase shifting circuit is to be preferred to 
a resistance-inductance combination because a capacitance has 
negligible resistance component. The internal resistance component 
of the inductance prevents an exact 90° phase shift being realized, 
and stray capacitance across the inductance also introduces 
complications. 

Some interesting conclusions may be drawn from the approximate 
expressions for and Xj-p : the value of the resistance component 
is in every case inversely proportional to so that an increase of 
discriminator n.c. output voltage in a positive dnection tends to 
reduce oscillator amplitude. The change in amphtude can be made 
very small by a suitable choice of R and C, or R and L, and generally 
the effect may be ignored. In the RC and LB netwwk, is 
directly proportional to the square of the frequency, and if A.r.c. 
is applied to a variable-tuned circuit, as distinct from a preset circuit, 
R^ has greatest damping at the low-frequency end of the range. 
This is undesirable because the oscillator amplitude is usually 
a minimum at this end. With the GR and RL network the reverse 
is true, and the decrease in R^-r as frequency increases helps to 
stabilize oscillator amplitude (Section 6.4, Part I). Examination of 
the approximate equivalent inductance or capacitance due to the 
reactance valve shows that it is independent of frequency, and 
dependent only on and the resistance and reactance components 
of the phase splitter. For preset oscillator tuning all of the reactance 
valve circuits are equally suitable, but for variable oscillator tuning 
the inductive variable reactance valve (the RG or LR network) is 
preferable, because it provides a more constant corrective effect 
over the frequency range than does the capacitive reactance valve. 
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This can be shown as follows: the oscillator frequency for the 
inductive reactance valve is given by 

A = ^ ^ ■ • . 13.14 


2. iJhL 

V VH 


^AB 




■ C^ 


where Lj^' and are the oscillator main tuning components when 
the variable reactance valve is in circuit. Change of bias on the 
reactance valve alters Ljjg to KLj^, and the oscillator frequency to 

A+^/= ^ 


2. 

\/W+K^ 


. 13.15a 




’+KL^b 

where K = and is the mutual conductance for zero 

discriminator d.c. voltage. 

Combining 13.14 and 13.15a 

1 r 4/ _ / ^h^AB 

fh fh ^ ^i+^AS ^h^^AS 




(1 - K) Lj: 


K 


is the oscillator-tuning inductance in the absence of the 
reactance valve 

L = 

^ L^'+L^ 


> or 


Therefore 


^AB -^^AB 

4/ 

fh 


1 + 


=A+i 


K i. 


K 


-^AB 


.13.156. 


Now' 


E L 


— is generally very much less than 1, so that 


^AB 


expression 13.156 may be written 


1+' 


4/: 

fh 


K L, 


2K 'L 


AB 


or 


ocA 


. 13.160 
. 13.166 


, I - K L. . 
when ~~ 2X L — ^ constant. Hence the degree of frequency 
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correction^ exercised by tbe reactance valve is directly proportional 
to the oscillator mean frequency, i.e., a.f.g. gives least error for 
a given off-tune signal frequency setting at the high-frequency end 
of a range. 

W^ith the capacitive reactance valve the oscillator frequency is 


fh ~ 


13.17 


27zVL^(C^'^C^) 
where C,,' is the oscillator-tuning capacitance when the reactance 
valve is in circuit, and is the tuning capacitance in the absence 
of the reactance valve, i.e., it equals 


A+^/ 


2nVL,,{G,:+KC^) 


where K 


Urn 

9m{) 


Combining 13.17, and 13.18. 


13.18 


or 

because 


1 = / (^h+^AB ^ } 

A V Gj^'+KC^s A — 1)G^£ 
V ‘ 


Af_ il-K)C^s 

fh 2(G/-I-G^g) 


(1 - K) 


G 


AB 


Gh-rGjjs 


is generally 1. 


13.19 


Expression 13.19 may be rewritten. 

• • • 13.20 

or i = {27t)%^L^. 

^’h 

Therefore Af 


This means that the degree of frequency correction is very much 
greater at the high-frequency end of a given range than at the low- 
frequency end. It is desirable to have smallest error at the low- 
frequency end because the signal circuits are more selective than at 
the high-frequency end, so that the capacitive reactance valve is 
much less satisfactory than the inductive reactance valve when 
oscillator tuning is by variable capacitance. When permeability 
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oscillator tuning is employed (the inductance is varied), the reverse 
is true, and the capacitive reactance valve is more suitable. 

Let us take an example to illustrate these points, dealing first 
with a capacitive reactance valve applying A.r.o. to the medium 
wave hand of a receiver. The signal frequency limits are 650 to 
1,500 kc/s, the i.F. 465 kc/s and the oscillator limits 1,015 to 
1,965 kc/s. The characteristic of a typical hexode valve is 

shown in Fig. 13.16, for a bias of — 5 volts on the control grid, Gj. 
A bias voltage of — 5 means that the b.k. grid voltage should not 
exceed about 4 volts peak value if grid current is to be avoided. 
Taking = R — 20,000 ohms, a possible value for C is 50 
giving Z^ = — j 3,140 ohms at 1,015 kc/s and —j 1,624 ohms at 
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Fig. 13.16. — The Assumed Characteristic of the Variable Reactance Valve. 


1,965 ko/s. The step-down voltage ratios from anode to grid are 
0-156 and 0-0812 respectively, so that the osciUator-timed circuit 
peak voltages should not exceed 26-8 and 49-3 respectively if the 
oscillator voltage at the grid of the reactance valve is not to exceed 
4 volts. The voltages are greater than are hkely to be met m 
a tuned-grid oscillator, but are less than might be obtained with 
a tuned-anode oscillator unless it is heavily damped. In the latter 
instance C should be increased to 76 fxfiF, thus raising the anode 
maximum peak voltages to about 38-5 and 74 respectively. 

The centre of the straight part of the g^Eg^ characteristic of 
Fig. 13.16, is at about — 7 volts, where = 0-66 mA/volt, so let 
us take this as the initial setting of the reactance valve corresponding 
to zero discriminator n.c. output voltage. At the low-frequency 
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end of the medium wave range, fj, == 1,015 kc/s, the parallel 
resistance component of the reactance valve is 

RABiSmo = 0-56) = 3- 

0-o6 X 10~® 

= 74,500 £3 

and its minimum value at = 1 mA/volt is 41,700 Q 

LABigmo = 0-56) = X ^0^ 

g^Rco^O 0-56 X 10-3 X 4.07 x 10^^^ 

= 1,832 fM. 

The frequency correction-discriminator D.c. voltage curve can be 
calculated by using expression 13.16a. Thus when = 1 mA/volt, 

Egs — — 2 volts (from Fig. 13.16), K = = 0-56. The osciUator- 

tuning inductance for the medium wave range is 77-4 (see 
Section 6.12, Part I) so that 




1 -K 
2K 


0-44 77-4 
^rT2 1,832 


= +0-0166 /a 

= +16-8 kc/s for/^ == 1,015 kc/s. 

The frequency correction for other values of Eg.^ may be calculated 
in a similar manner, and the result is shown as the full line curve 1 of 
Fig. 13.17. The horizontal axis is scaled in Eg^ bias volts as well 
as discriminator d.c. output voltage. 

The effect of the phase-shifting network on the oscillator-tuned 
circuit must also be considered, and converting the series combina- 
tion of 20,000 ohms and 50 fi/£F into jts equivalent parallel circuit 
we have for the parallel damping resistance 
_ l+{RoyG)^ _ 41-7 

** i?(a)(7)3 2-035 X 10-3 " ’ 

^ 1+(J?®G)3 "" iPj "" 

The resistance damping effect is fairly considerable but, although 
it makes oscillation more difficult to sustain, it has the advantage 
of rendering variations of 7?^^ with change of discriminator bias of 
less importance. The added capacitance is seen to be negligible. 

At the highest frequency in the oscillator tuning range, 
fj, = 1,965 kc/s, 

= 0-56) - „.sex'°io- - 
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and its maximum value at = 1 mA/volt is 153,500 Q. The 


1,965' 


l1,015 


times that at 


value of given above is very nearly 

= 1,015 kc/s, thus confirming the discussion on Table 13.3. 

- 0 : 5 ^ 10-3 X 15-25 X 10^ 

= 1.795 fjM.. 
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Fig. 13.17. — Frequency Correction — Discriminator Voltage Curves for the Inductive 

Reactance Valve. 


Calculating the frequency correction from expression 13.16a we 
find that for = 1 mA/volt, Eg^ = — 2 volts, 

^/ = 4-A.^.^ 

•'* 1-12 1,785 

,= +0-0169 /ft 

= +33-2 kc/s, for ^ = 1,965 kc/s. 

The frequency correction is plotted as the dotted curve 2 in 
Hg. 13.17, against discriminator D.c. output voltage and bias. 
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The A.F.c. sensitivity measured by the slope of the curve at zero 
discriminator voltage is 10*3 kc/s per volt as compared with 5*2 kc/s 

j)er volt at = 1,015 kc/s, i.e., it is very nearly times as 

sensitive, a result confirming expression 13.166. 

The equivalent parallel resistive and capacitive components of 
the phase-shifting network are 


lo3*o 

^ “ 7“- 625 X 10-3 


20, 100 D 


^ _ 50 
^ 153-5 


0-326 /li/jF. 


The damping resistance is very nearly the same as for/;, = 1,015 kc/s, 
so that there is a tendency to stabilize oscillator amplitude. The 
capacitive component is again negligible. 

Suitable values for the phase-shifting network over the long- wave 
range (signal frequencies from 150 to 400 kc/s) are E = 20,000 i3, 
G = 100 The oscillator frequency range is from 615 to 

865 kc/s and the oscillator inductance is about 370 Using 
these values, the results for the long-wave band are as follows : 


Oscillator frequency 
Step-down ratio anode to grid . 
EAsiOmO = 0-56) 

EABiQm == 1 ) • • • 

LAB(gmQ = 0*56) 

A.r.c. sensitivity (kc/s per volt) 

Rp ..... 

Gp ..... 


615 kc/s 
0-1283 
108,600 Q 
60,800 Q 
3,630 ixH 
-f 24-6 kc /s 
7-6 

20,380 Q 
1*64 ju/iF 


865 kc/s 
0-0915 
214,000 Q 
119,500 Q 
3,600 
+ 35 kc/s 
10-8 

20,200 Q 
0*835 fJijLiF 


Over the short-wave range (signal frequencies from 6 to 15 Mc/s), 
suitable values for the phase-shiftmg network and are 20,000 Q, 
5 and 1-5 fiK and the results are as tabulated below: 


Oscillator frequency 
Step-down ratio anode to grid 
RABiQmQ “ 0*56) 

RASigm == 1 ) . 

LAsig-mO =0*56) 

= 1 ) . 

A.F.c. Sensitivity (kc/s per volt) 


6,465 kc/s 
0*2395 
31,400 Q 
17,550 Q 
190 fiB. 

-f 20 kc/s 
6-2 

21,200 Q 

0-285 fiptF 


15,465 kc/s 
0-1022 

170.500 Q 

95.500 Q 
180-5 

-r 50*4 kc/s 
15-6 

20,250 Q 
0-0523 


It is clear from the above that satisfactory a.f.g. operation is 
less easy to achieve as the oscillator frequency increases. Stray 
capacitance across E becomes important and tends to prevent the 
90° phase shift being obtained. It is therefore most necessary to 
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see that the leads from B and G to the reactance valve grid and anode 
are as short as possible. Interelectrode anode-grid capacitance is 
usually so small that it can be neglected, but allowance must be 
made for the grid-cathode interelectrode capacitance, which is a part 
of and may be comparable to the required value of G. 

The less satisfactory performance of the capacitive reactance 
valve in correcting a capacitively tuned oscillator can be demon- 
strated by considering the medium-wave range. Suitable values 
for G and B are 5 /i/xF and 5,000 ohms ; a large value of B cannot 
be used because the grid-cathode capacitance of the valve is com- 
paratively large (about 3-5 /ifiF), and if J? is comparable with this 
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Fig. 13.18. — ^Frequency Correction — Discriminator Voltage Curves for the 
Capacitive Reactance Valve. 


reactance the required 90° phase shift cannot be realized. = The 
results at the extremes of the oscillator feequency range are tabulated 
below, and the frequency correction-discriminator voltage curve is 
shown in Fig. 13.18. The oscillator tuning capacitance at 1,015 and 
1,965 kc/s is assumed to be 317 and 84-8 /^/^F respectively, i.e., 
= 77^4: juK. 


Oscillator frequency 
Step-down ratio anode to grid 
—0*56) 

J^Asigm = 1 ) . 

CASigmO = 0-56) 

^i(9m = 1 ) . 

A.r.o. sensitivity (kc/s per volt) 



1,015 kc/s 
0-158 
71,800 Q 
40,200 Q 
13-63 

- 17-15 kc/s 
6-3 

202,000 Q 


I, 965 kc/s 
0-295 
20,550 Q 

II, 500 Q 
12-75 fJLfxF 

- 116-1 kc/s 
36-0 

57,900 Q 
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This type of circuit is clearly less satisfactory because of the 
greater variation, of damping resistance and A.r.c. sensitivity over 
the range. 

A modified form ^ of the inductance-resistance phase-shifting 
network has been successfully employed; the actual oscillator 
tuning coil being used in series with an added resistance R. The 
input admittance of the reactance valve across the points AB is 

Y — 9'm-^ 

B+R^+jcoL^ 

where = inductance of the oscillator tuning coil 
and = the b.f. resistance of the tuning coil. 

The total admittance of the inductive arm of the oscillator-tuned 
circuit and the reactance valve is 


Y = ]: I 

^ R-{-Rj^+jcoLj^~^R+Rj^+jojLf^ 

Y = 

^ R+Rj^+jcoLj^ 

The oscillator tuning inductance is therefore multiplied by 
If the oscillator frequency is correct when = g^^Q, then 


. 13.21. 
1 


and 

or 


but 


(gm - fUo)^ . 

1 


/ft = 

Vi 


1 + 


frJ 

-/• 


1 +9'm0-® 


{gm - 9mo)B 


i+9moB 


usually 1 so that 

4f 9mo)B 

/ft 2 ^'l+gmo^ 

A f — {9m, gm^B 

2 1 -rgmoB 


Thus if = 0-o6 inA/volt and JJ = 100 ohms 
V(^7m 


1 ) A (1 - 0-56)100 X 10-^ 

’ 2 1-056 


= 0-0208 A 

= 21-1 kc/s for A = 1=015 kc/s 
= 40‘9 kc/s for A = 1=965 kc/s. 
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This result is very similar to that obtained for the inductive reactance 
valve with a EC phase-splitting network. The chief disadvantage 
of the method is that the addition of R in the oscillator-tuned circuit 
makes oscillation more difficult to sustain, and an oscillator valve 
having a high is required. 

The admittance of the capacitive arm of the oscillator-tuned 
circuit may be multiplied in the same manner by connecting the 
tuning capacitance in place of the inductance, but this is only possible 
with preset-tuned circuits which do not require the capacitance to 
be earthed. 

Many other valve circuits are possible, and the variable reactance 
valve may, if desired, be applied via a separate coil coupled to the 
oscillator-tuned circuit. For satisfactory operation and high a.e.c. 
sensitivity, the control valve should have a high R^, and a rapid 
and linear change of with change of discriminator bias voltage. 

13.4.4. Estimation of A.F.C. Overall Performance.® The 
operation of an a.p.c. circuit may be represented by an overall 
performance curve connecting signal tuning frequency setting with 
i.E. error. Such a curve is not satisfactory for design purposes 
since any change in the discriminator or variable reactance unit 
requires a different performance curve to be plotted. The overall 
characteristic is the result of two separate actions, and it is desirable 
to combine the characteristics of the discriminator and variable 
reactance unit in a way which preserves their separate identities. 
The method employed is illustrated in Fig . 13.19. The discriminator 
D.c. output voltage plotted against frequency error is represented 
by curve ABODE, The variable reactance characteristic FOH 
(frequency correction against control bias voltage), drawn on trans- 
parent paper, is rotated anti-clockwise through 90° so that its 
frequency correction axis is coincident with the frequency error 
axis of the discriminator and the two voltage axes are parallel. 
The reactance characteristic is moved over the discriminator curve 
for different tuning errors, always keeping the two frequency axes 
coincident. Thus the intersection of the voltage axis of the reactance 
unit with the frequency error axis, e.g., point iff i, gives the frequency 
error of the signal-tuned circuits, whilst a perpendicular from its 
intersection, iVi, with the discriminator characteristic on to the 
frequency axis gives the final i.f. tuning error OP^, The proof of 
this is that the following equation is satisfied : 

signal tuning error — frequency correction = final oscillator 
tunmg error 


Oiffi - = OPi. 
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By sliding the reactance nnit characteristic over the discriminator 
curve (always maintaining the frequency axes coincident), the final 
oscillator (or i.f.) tuning error can he read directly for any value 
of signal tuning error. The “ throw-out ” and “ pull-in ” frequencies 
can also be found. 

Five positions of signal frequency setting are illustrated on 
Fig. 13.19. In the first position the two curves intersect at the 
origin ; the tuning setting is correct and no error exists. In 
position 1 the signal frequency setting error, Oilfi, is corrected to 
an i.P. tuning error of OPj. If the signal frequency error is pro- 
gressively increased through M^, M 3 to Mi, the fina l i.f. errors are 
OP 3 , OP 3 to OPi- At position 3 the reactance corrector curve just 
touches the discriminator characteristic, and a slight increase in 



Fia. 13.19. — Combined Form of Diseriminator and Control Characteristic. 


signal frequency error causes the i.f. error to jump from OP3 to 
OPz, i.e., A.F.C. has practically lost control. OM^ therefore gives 
the '' throw-out ’’ signal firequency. In position 4 the error is 
slightly less than the signal frequency error, but for all practical 
purposes the a.f.c. can be regarded as inoperative. Progressive 
decrease of signal frequency tuning error from OM 4 , towards O pro- 
duces final I.F. errors of OP/, OP/ and OP^. It should be noted 
that in position 3, the final i.f. error OP/ is much greater when 
tuning towards 0 than away from f>. At position 2, the reactance 
corrector curve is tangential to the discriminator curve at N/, and 
the slightest movement towards 0 causes the working point to jump 
from N/ to iV'a- A.F.C. now takes full control, the i.f. error falling 
from OP/ to OP2. The signal frequency error corresponding to 
OM 2 gives the pull-in frequency setting. Between positions 
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2 and 3, there are three intersections of the reactance corrector and 
discriminator cmves. The two extreme points give the operating 
points when tuning away from a signal (the i.E. error is less) and 
when tuning towards a signal (the i.e. error is greater), whilst the 
centre point represents an unstable position. 

The reactance unit curve is shown in Fig. 13.19 as having 
a limited control- characteristic, i.e., correction is confined to a range 
of discriminator voltages, and outside this range the reactance 
remains almost constant. Its chief advantage compared with the 
unlimited control characteristic is that it reduces the '' throw-out ” 
frequency and so reduces the transmission chaimel blotted out by 
A.E.c. action on either side of a strong signal. This is illustrated 



Eig. 13.20. — ^The Effect of Limited and Unlimited Control Characteristic on a.f.c. 

in Fig. 13.20 ; the throw-out ” frequency, corresponding to 
OAfa', for the unlimited control characteristic is greater than that, 
OiHfg, for the limited characteristic. In other respects there is little 
difference between the two, and the pull-in ’’ frequency is the same 
for both. 
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CHAPTER 14 


MEASUEEMEKT OF RECEIVER OVERALL 
PERFORMANCE 

14.1. Introduction. Tho overall performance of a radio 
receiver requires to be measured not only to assess the relative 
merits of a particular design, but also to indicate its usefulness 
under any special operating conditions. In broadcast reception 
the exact location of a particular receiver is unlikely to be known 
so that the first viewpoint is the more important. The approximate 
site conditions may, however, be known to a designer of a com- 
munication receiver, and these may have considerable influence on 
the measurement tests required. 

A series of tests has been standardized in America by the Institute 
of Radio Engineers ® and in England by the Radio Manufacturers 
Association * as a guide for the designer of broadcast receivers. 
Their recommendations form the basis of the methods discussed in 
this chapter, and grateful acknowledgement is made for permission 
to use the specifications. The two series differ in certain respects, 
and where this occurs an attempt is made to assess the relative 
advantages of each method. Modifications or elaborations of any 
test are included — ^in their appropriate sections — after the standard 
specification. Electrical and acoustical tests are covered by the 
recommendations, which include measurements of sensitivity, 
selectivity, frequency response, automatic gain control, noise and 
hum. The electrical tests are treated first. The meanings of certain 
terms and a short description of the measuring apparatus are given 
before dealing with procedure. 

14.2. Definitions. 

• 14.2.1. Standard Input Voltage. This is the r.m:.s. value * 
of the input carrier in microvolts, or the ratio (in decibels) of 
the carrier referred to 1 microvolt as zero level (r.m.a.).- A refer- 
ence level of 1 volt is suggested by the I.E.E., but in most cases 
0 db. = 1 fcV is to be preferred. The standard modulation fre- 
quency and percentage ie 400. c.p.s. and 30% respectively. Terms 

* Wherever the term r.m.s. value of input carrier is employed it refers 
to the carrier voltage only, and excludes the sideband voltages ; i.e., it is the 
B.M.s. value of the carrier voltage before it is modulated. 
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distant, mean, local and strong are applied (by the i.n.E.) to 
R.M.s. carrier voltages of 50, 5,000, 100,000 jN and 2 volts 
respectively. 

14.2.2. Standard Output Power. The i.r.e. suggest 50 mW 
and 500 mW as the standard outputs for receivers having maximum 
outputs less than and greater than 1,000 niW respectively. The 
R.M.A. recommend 50 mW for all receivers. There are advantages 
in the use of 500 mW for larger output receivers, because hum and 
noise may produce outputs comparable with 50 mW, particularly 
if the receiver is a superheterodyne with considerable i.r. amphfica- 
tion. The power is measured in a non-inductive resistance connected 
in place of the speaker speech-coil and having the same value as 

the modulus (V impedance at 400 c.p.s. 

For communication receivers intended for phone operation or 
connection to a land line a suitable standard output power is 1 mW 
in a resistance equal to the impedance of the phones at 400 c.p.s., 
or equal to the characteristic impedance of the line (often 600 ohms), 

14.2.3. Sensitivity. The sensitivity of an open aerial receiver 
is defined as the r.m.s. value of input carrier modulated 30% at 
400 c.p.s. which, applied through an appropriate dummy aerial, 
gives the standard output power. Alternatively, sensitivity may 
be expressed in ratio form as decibels with reference to 1 fN as zero 
level (b.m.a.). If other than standard output is used the actual 
power should be stated or the input carrier value corrected by 


multiplying it by 



where is the actual and P^ the standard 


power. This correction is only applicable when the characteristic 
of the A.F. detector is linear. 

For a frame aerial receiver sensitivity is defined in microvolts 
per metre. 

14.2.4. Selectivity. The selectivity of a receiver is defined as 
its capability of discriminating against undesired signals. It may 
be expressed in terms of the ratio of the sensitivity of the receiver 
when a standard modulated carrier is off-tuned a specified amount, 
to its sensitivity when the carrier is correctly tuned to the receiver 
signal tuning frequency. It may also be expressed in terms of the 
undesired modulated carrier level required to produce a given 
interference output. 

14.2.5. Fidelity or Frequency Response. The fidehty (better 
termed frequency response) of a receiver is the degree to which it 
responds to different modulation frequencies. It is measured by 
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noting the variation in a.f. power output as the modulation frequency 
is varied from 30 to 15,000 c.p.s. 

14.2.6. Harmonic Distortion. Audio frequency harmonic 
distortion is expressed as the percentage ratio of the e.m.s. value 
of the total harmonic voltages in the output to the e.m.s. value of 
the fundamental and harmonic voltages together. Usually the 
harmonic voltages are small enough not to affect the second reading 
to any great extent. 

14.2.7. Noise. The noise produced in a receiver is the a.p. 
output power registered with an unmodulated input carrier voltage. 
Hum voltages must be excluded from mains receivers by suitable 
filters attenuating all frequencies below 300 c.p.s. When a receiver 
is used for c.w. reception, the definition may be modified to read 
the A.F. output power registered in the absence of an input carrier 
voltage. 

14.2.8. Hum. Hum is measured in the same way as noise 
except that a low-pass filter is used for attenuating noise output. 
Both hum and noise outputs are best expressed as decibel ratios 
referred to the normal output power as zero level. 

14.2.9. Automatic Gain Control. The performance of an 
A.G.c. device is measured by the change of output power produced 
by a given change of modulated input carrier. 

14.2.10. Standard Aerial. An open single-wire aerial of 
4 metres effective height is considered as the standard aerial for 
medium and long waves, and a non-inductive resistance of 400 ohms 
for short waves. 

14.3. The Apparatus required for the Overall Electrical 
Measurements. The apparatus required for the overall electrical 
tests includes a standard signal generator, a dummy aerial for an 
open aerial receiver, a special shielded pick-up coil for frame aerial 
receivers, an output meter, a beat frequency oscillator and a dis- 
tortion factor meter, or harmonic analyser. 

14.3.1. Standard Signal Generator. This is a frequency 
calibrated E.r. oscillator capable of modulation to 90%. The 
output is taken from an attenuator calibrated in microvolts. The 
attenuator input, suppUed from a pick-up coil connected direct to 
the oscillator or to a buffer valve, is monitored by a thermal instru- 
ment or a valve voltmeter. The thermal instrument may also be 
used as a percentage modulation indicator, for the e.m.s. value of 
modulated carrier current is 
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where is the b.m.s. value of unmodulated carrier. The initial 
modulation setting is made at 80% and lower modulation percentages 
are obtained from a calibrated potentiometer. When monitoring 
by valve voltmeter the latter is used to make direct comparison 
between the carrier and a.f. modulating voltage. , 

An internal 400 c.p.s. oscillator is incorporated, but external 
modulation can also be applied. 

A slow-motion drive is required on the frequency control to 
allow selectivity measurements to be made. 

The range of the attenuator is normally continuously variable 
from 1 ywV to 0-1 or 1 volt e.m.s., and it is an advantage if the 
attenuator scale is calibrated in decibel ratios (referred to 1 [jlY as 
.zero level) as well as microvolts. The output impedance of the 
attenuator should be low, and the oscillator frequency should not 
be affected by change of attenuator setting. 

14.3.2. Standard Dummy Aerial. A standard dummy aerial 
is required between the signal generator and receiver to simulate 
an open aerial. The components are given in Fig. 14.1a and the 

^20 jjJI 

o — 1 


Fig. 14.1a. — Circuit Constants of a Standard Dummy Aerial for 
Long, Medium and Short Wave Bands, 

impedance variation in Fig. 14.16. The impedance approaches that 
of an open aerial of 4 metres effective height over the medium- and 
long-wave bands, whilst over the short-wave range it is equivalent 
to a resistance of 400 ohms. The impedance characteristic is 
affected by the signal generator attenuator output resistance, which 
should be much less than the series resistance or reactance component 
of the dummy aerial. 

14.3.3. The Shielded Pick-Up Coil for Frame Aerial 
Receivers. A cyhndrical shielded pick-up coil is necessary to 
provide magnetic coupling to frame aerial receivers. The following 
are the dimensions recommended by the e.m.a. : radius 5 cms., 
length 6 cms., turns 20 and approximate inductance 40 Electro- 

static coupling is prevented by enclosing the coil in a wire cage. 
The shunt capacitive reactance of the coil and the leads to the signal 
generator attenuator must be large compared with the inductive 
reactance of the coil, and the latter should be 'much larger (at least 
20 times) than the attenuator output resistance so that the output 
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Fig. 14.16. — ^Impedance Characteristics of a Standard Dummy Aerial 


voltage is unafFected by the coil connection. The coil and frame 
aerial are placed coaxially and the input to the receiver is 
18,800 


microvolts/metre 


14.1a. 


{r^+P)^coL 

where E — attenuator b.m.s. carrier output in microvolts. 

N = number of coil turns. 

r = coil radius in centimetres. ' 

I == axial distance between the geometric centres of the coil 
and frame in centimetres. 

L = coil inductance in Henries. 

This reduces to 

4 , 670 ^? 


/ 


microvolts / metre 


. 14.16 


for the above coil and the recommended distance Z of 2 metres, 
where / is in c.p.s. 

14,3.4, Output Meter. The output meter should be non- 
reactive and should present a constant resistance to frequencies from 
30 to 10,000 c.p.s. If the resistance is variable in steps the meter 
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is usually scaled in milliwatts, but if it is fixed the reading is generally 
given in volts, 

14.3.5. Beat Frequency Oscillator. A beat frequency oscil- 
lator is required to provide sufficient output to modulate tbe signal 
generator to 100%. Its total harmonic distortion at this output 
should not exceed 1%. 

14.3 .6 . Distortion Factor Meter. The distortion factor meter 
consists of a filter for eUminating the fundamental, and a b.m.s, 
meter for measuring the harmonic voltages. A comparison method 
is employed, and a calibrated potentiometer across the* input to the 
meter enables a proportion of the distorted input to be compared 
against the harmonic input. This potentiometer is scaled in 
percentage distortion. The distortion factor meter input impedance 
must be high enough not to affect the loading of the circuit to which 
it is connected. If this is not so, a buffer amplifier producing 
negligible harmonic distortion must be inserted before the meter. 

14.3.7. Harmonic Analyser. A harmonic analyser is required 
for measuring the ratio of individual harmonics to the fundamental. 
Such apparatus generally uses the highly selective properties of 
a quartz crystal filter to separate each harmonic. The A.r. funda- 
mental and harmonics are used to modulate a carrier frequency 
which is adjusted so as to bring the desired harmonic sideband into 
the very narrow pass-band of the crystal filter. 

14.4. Receiver Adjustments. No special adjustments should 
be made to the receiver and the following recommendations are made 
by the b.m.a. 

The receiver, in its own cabinet, is to be tested after it has been 
switched on for a half-hour. Mains receivers should be operated 
at the mean voltage of the particular transformer tapping point. 
Battery receivers are to have a resistance of ohmic value equal to 
the number of cells in the h.t. battery, inserted in the h.t. negative 
lead. This exaggerates any tendency to instability and is equivalent 
to a partially used battery. Tone, volume and selectivity controls 
are normally to be set for maximum 400 c.p.s. response. A local- 
distant ” switch, when fitted, is to be set to distant ” for sensitivity 
and selectivity tests. 

14.5. Test Specifications. 

14.5.1. Sensitivity. All sensitivity measurements on an open 
aerial receiver are to be made with the standard dummy aerial 
between the signal generator and receiver (see Fig. 14.2a). When 
the latter is intended to operate with a special aerial, the standard 
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is replaced by components giving an impedance characteristic 
similar to the special aerial. The b.f. input carrier modulated 
30% at 400 c.p.s., is adjusted to give the standard output (1, 50 or 
500 mW). If readings are not taken over each frequency range the 
suggested test frequencies are, long-wave range, 160, 200 and 


Fig. 



Output 

Meter 


14.2a. — Schematic Diagram of Apparatus for Measurement 
of Sensitivity. 


300 ke/s, medium- wave range, 600, 1,000 and 1,400 kc/s, and short- 
wave ranges at the centre and ends of each range. The sensitivity 
may be plotted as a series of curves with a uniformly divided vertical 
decibel scale or logarithmically divided r.m.s. input carrier voltage 
scale against a linear or logaritWic frequency scale. The logarithmic 
frequency scale has the advantage that all the ranges can be 
accommodated on one graph as shown by the specimen full line 
curves in Pig. 14.2&. 

Por frame aerial receivers the shielded coil of 14.3.3, connected 
directly to the output of the signal generator, is placed coaxially 
with the frame at a distance of 2 metres (between geometric centres). 
Sensitivity is defined in microvolts per metre in accordance with 
the formula, 14.16. 

An additional test (i.b.e.) to show the sensitivity at maximum 
undistorted ’’ output (10% b.m.s. of a.f. total harmonic distortion) is 



Fig. 14.26. — ^Typical Sensitivity and Signal-to -Noise Batio Curves for a Beceiver. 

useful, and it is carried out in the same manner as the normal test 
except that the input carrier is modulated 80%. 

In the above tests no account is taken of noise level in determining 
the sensitivity, and it is clear that high sensitivity is quite valueless 
if the noise output is comparable with the standard 400 c.p.s. output. 
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Complete information on sensitivity therefore calls for a statement 
of signal-to-noise ratio, and the power output of noise at the sensitiv- 
ity level of unmodulated carrier should be measured. The ratio, 
expressed in decibels, of standard modulated output to noise output, 
is included with the sensitivity curve for each range as shown by 
the dotted specimen curves in Pig. 14.26. 

A better estimate of sensitivity is obtained by associating it 
with a definite minimum signal-to-noise ratio. For example, sensi- 
tivity may be defined as the r.m.s. value of input carrier, which, 
modulated 30% at 400 c.p.s., gives standard output with a signal- 
to-noise ratio of not less than 15 db. This ratio is reasonably 
satisfactory for communication purposes, but a higher value is 
preferable for pleasurable reception. The procedure is to increase 
the modulated input carrier until standard power output is obtained, 
e.g., 50 mW ; the modulation is then turned off" and the noise power 
output measured. If this is less than 1*585 mW (this represents 
— 15 db. on 50 mW), the sensitivity is taken as the r.m.s. input 
carrier registered by the signal generator. On the other hand, if 
the noise power exceeds this, the volume control on the receiver is 
adjusted until the noise power is reduced to 1*585 mW. This reduces 
the modulated output from 50 mW, and it is returned to its original 
value by increasing the modulated carrier input. The modulation 
is again switched off and the noise power checked to see that it is 
still 1*585 mW ; generally it is not changed to an appreciable extent 
by the increase in carrier voltage. The new carrier voltage giviqg 
the required signal-to-noise ratio with standard output is taken as 
the sensitivity of the receiver. 

For receivers fitted with regeneration (reaction) control it is 
usual to take sensitivity with minimum and maximum reaction. 
The normal procedure is to increase the regeneration until oscillation 
begins. The control is then reduced until slight detuning of the 
receiver on either side of correct signal setting gives no sign of 
oscillation. The input carrier is then adjusted to give standard 
output. The values so obtained are liable to considerable variation, 
and to a large extent depend on the skill of the operator. A method 
giving more reliable results is to set the reaction control just to the 
oscillating point, and to detune the signal generator so that a differ- 
ence frequency of approximately 400 c.p.s. is obtained. The 
unmodulated input carrier is then adjusted for standard output of 
the difference frequency, and this value is considered as the sensi- 
tivity. It generally gives a higher sensitivity value than that 
obtained’ by the first method. 
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14.5.2. Selectivity.’ The large number of independent factors 
which affect selectivity make it extremely difficult to find an 
infallible measurement of the receiver discrimination against 
undeshed signals. The chief interference effects are conveniently 
classified as follows : 

(1) A heterodyne whistle, when the frequency difference between 
the desired and undesired carriers is equal to an audio frequency. 

(2) Cross-modulation, the modulation frequencies of the un- 
desired carrier are transferred to the desired carrier (see Section 4.7.3, 
Part I). 

(3) A reduction in the desired audio output due to a.g.c. action 
and to demodulation at the detector (see Section 8.10, Part I) by 
the undesired carrier. 

(4) “ Monkey chatter ” due to sidebands (or harmonic * side- 
bands) of the undesired carrier, which fall in the pass range of the 
receiver and become sidebands to the desired carrier. The resultant 
A.E, output has an inverted ’’ frequency relationship to the 
undesired modulating frequency. For example, suppose a receiver 
having a pass range of ±15 kc/s is tuned to a desired carrier of 
1,000 kc/s in the presence of an undesired carrier of 1,020 kc/s 
modulated by 5, 8, and 13 kc/s. The lower sideband frequencies 
of the undesired signal are 1,015, 1,012 and 1,007 kc/s respectively, 
and these enter the pass range of the receiver to form sidebands 
for the desired carrier. Subsequent detection produces a.f. outputs 
of 15, 12, and 7 kc/s, i.e., the original low modulating frequency 
appears as a high audio frequency and the original high frequency 
as a low audio frequency, a process which is termed frequency 
inversion. 

Distorted undesired output due to frequency inversion is the 
most serious form of interference, since the receiver cannot be made 
to discriminate against it without restricting the pass range to an 
undesirable extent. The effect is worse when the receiver is operat- 
ing at a site close to a strong local station, and several frequency 
channels on either side of the local station tuning point may show 
serious interference. For example, suppose a local transmission 
of 1,000 kc/s frequency induces a voltage of 1 volt in the aerial of 
a receiver tuned to 1,023 kc/s. If it is modulated 50% (the voltage 
of each of the two sidebands if 0-25) at 5 kc/s and there is a fourth 

* The term harmonic sideband signifies a sideband produced from modula- 
tion of the carrier by a harmonic of the modulating frequencies, i.e., it is 
represented hy where /c and are the carrier and modulating 

frequencies, and n is a positive integer greater than 1. 
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harmonic sideband percentage of 0-l%, the amplitude of the upper 
frequency harmonic sideband (L020 kc/s) is 500 ^uY. A desired 
carrier of 1,023 kc/s and 100 /liY is overmodulated by the undesired 
harmonic sideband and the result is an A.r. output, which is a dis- 
torted reproduction of the frequency difference (3 kc/s) betw’-een 
the undesired harmonic sideband and the desired carrier. The 
only method of reducing this form of interference w^hen the harmonic 
sidebands are produced by the transmitter is to reduce harmonic 
generation in the a.f. modulation amplifier stages and harmonic 
sideband production in the b.f. stages of the transmitter, and to 
include suitable filters attenuating severely modulating frequencies 
exceeding about 15 kc/s and radio frequencies outside the range 
/cd=15 kc/s, where is carrier frequency. 

The receiver itself can produce these harmonic sidebands due to 
distortion in the first n.r. stage (see Section 4.7.1, Part I), and high 
selectivity in the aerial-tuned circuits can appreciably reduce the 
interference effect by decreasing the undesired carrier and .its side- 
bands. As a general rule, however, harmonic sideband production 
in the receiver is a second order effect, and is negligible in comparison 
with that produced by the transmitter. Under present conditions 
of transmission and reception little is to be gained in trying to 
develop a test to determine the interference due to the receiver 
itself from frequencies inside the pass-band. Measurements of 
heterodyne whistle, cross-modulation and demodulation, as far as 
interference outside the pass-band is concerned, are, however, useful. 

There are two recognized methods of estimating selectivity, the 
first, using a single modulated b.f. carrier, indicates the discrimina- 
tion of the receiver-tuned circuits against modulated off-tune carrier 
frequencies, and the graph obtained is really a tuning frequency 
response curve. The second method uses two signals, one (unmodu- 
lated) representing the desired and the other (modulated) the 
undesired. Adjustment of the modulated undesired is made until 
a certain a.f. output ]3ower level is reached. 

We shall first consider the tuning frequency response method of 
selectivity measurement. The particular signal tuning frequencies 
at -which these measurements are to be made are the same as those 
recommended for the sensitivity tests. In certain receivers, having 
high i.F. selectivity, measurements on the short-wave ranges may 
be unnecessary because the r.f. tuned circuits contribute very little 
to adjacent channel selectivity. The procedure is as follows : the 
receiver is tuned to one of the three selected frequencies in a given 
wave range, e.g., 1,000 kc/s, and readings are, taken of the input 
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carrier voltage (modulated 30% at 400 c.p.s.) required to maintain 
a constant output power (usually the standard, 50 mW) as the 
frequency of the carrier is detuned on either side of 1,000 kc/s. 
The input carrier, xoreferably expressed in decibels as the ratio of 
the voltage at the off-tune to that at the correctly tuned position 
(1,000 kc/s), is plotted against a linear horizontal off-tune frequency 
scale. The off-tune frequency is carried to a point where the input 
carrier ratio is 80 db. or its actual value is 1 volt, and a specimen 
curve is shovm in Fig. 14.3a. If the magnitude of the carrier voltage 
is plotted it should be to a logarithmic scale. 

Selectivity may also be expressed in tabular form as the band 



Fia. 14.3a. — ^An Example of a Tuning Response Curve. 

width at certain specified input carrier ratios such as — 6, — 20 
and — 40 db. 

When the i.f. circuits are fitted with a variable selectivity 
control, its effect need only be tested at one signal frequency. 
Overall tests are normally carried out for minimum selectivity. 
Automatic (valve controlled) selectivity devices should be tested 
at different bias settings of the control valve or valves corresponding 
to maximum, half and minimum selectivity. 

For receivers fitted with manual r.f. volume control, it. is often 
desirable to check the selectivity curves at minimum and half-control 
settings, because bias changes affect the internal resistances of the 
amplifier valves and also feedback from the anode to grid due to the 
anode -grid capacitance. Both change the damping of the tuned 
circuit, and feedback also alters the tuning frequency (generally to 
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a lower frequency value). Receivers itted with A.a.c., which 
cannot easily be disconnected, should be tested at a power output 
below that at which a.g.c. is operative. For broadcast receivers, 
50 mW is likely to be satisfactory, but for communication receiver>s 
it should be limited to 1 mW. The effect of a.g.c. is to give a 
response wider than the true tuning frequency response. 

This test yields results of value for assessing the performance of 
the tuned circuits, and it is a guide to the discrimination of the 
receiver against the first t3rpe of interference, viz., heterodyne 
whistle, but it provides incomplete mformation with regard to 
interference from undesired signals present at the grid of the first 
R.F. valve at the same time as the desired, i.e., cross-modulation 
and distortion in the first amplifier valve is ignored. 

The second test (b.m.a.) is designed to include cross-modulation. 
The outputs from two signal generators, connected in series, are 
applied through a dummy aerial to the receiver. The two generators 
should be checked to ensure that the series connection has not 
affected their voltage calibration. Each in turn, with the other 
switched off, is set to the receiver tuning frequency, and the receiver 
output is noted for the same modulated signal generator voltage. 
The receiver output will be the same in both cases, if the series 
connection is satisfactory. 

The selected test tuning frequencies are as for the first method. 
A low-pass filter is inserted in the receiver output to cut off all 
frequencies above 400 c.p.s. This is to prevent the beat frequency 
due to the desired and undesired carrier frequency separations from 
masking the cross-modulation effect. Correct tuning is first carried 
out with the undesired carrier off and the desired carrier modulated 
30% at 400 c.p.s. and set for 1 millivolt b.m.s. The receiver volume 
control is adjusted to give one-quarter of the maximum rated output. 
The modulation of the desired carrier is switched off, and the 
undesired carrier niodulated 30% at 400 c.p.s. is applied at different 
off-tune frequencies. Its voltage is adjusted to give an output 
power 40 db. below the original one-quarter maximum power. 
Thus an interference power of 0*1 mW is required from a receiver 
having maximum output of 4,000 mW. The undesired signal 
frequency is not normally adjusted closer than ±5 kc/s to the desired 
frequency. 

A specimen curve is shown as full line curve 1 of Fig. 14.36. 
The interfering carrier is plotted to a vertical scale (logarithmic in 
juY or linear in decibels relative to 1 ^V) against off-time frequency 
to a linear horizontal scale. Except for receivers having very poor 
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selectivity before the first b.f. amplifier valve, little difference is 
found to exist between the curves obtained by this and the first 
method. Since the second method is so much more complicated 
there is little value in using it in preference to the first. It is, 
however, useful in determining the selectivity of a receiver 
fitted with automatic selectivity or automatic frequency control. 
A similar test, knowm as the two-signal cross-talk interference test, 
is suggested by the i.e.e., but the interference power output is 
adjusted to 30 db. below standard output and three different levels 
of desired carrier, 50, 5,000 and 100,000 ^V, are used. 
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Fig. 14.36.— a Selectivity Ctirve Obtained by the Two-signal Method. 

This method of measuring selectivity gives no indication of the 
demodulating effect of the undesired carrier on the modulation of 
the desired at the detector, nor does it show the contribution of the 
undesired carrier to the a.g.c. voltage. The i.b.e. two-signal 
blocking interference test allows this effect to be measured, and is 
a further modification of the two-signal selectivity test. The 
modulation of the undesired signal is switched off after the correct 
interference power output has been obtained ; the desired carrier 
is modulated at 30%, and the a.f. power output with the undesired 
carrier on is compared with its value when the undesired carrier 
is switched off. The reduction in desired output is plotted against 
off-tune frequency on the same graph as the two-signal selectivity 
curve (see dotted curve 2 in Eig. 14.36). 

Heterodyne whistle and ‘‘ monkey-chatter ” frequency -in verted 
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interference are not included in the above two-signal interference 
tests, but the latter can be modified to show this effect. The 
procedure is as follows : The two-signal generators are connected 
in series to the receiver through the dummy aerial and only the 
desired carrier is switched on. It is modulated 30% at 400 c.p.s. 
and its output set at a specified level (values are given later). If 
the A.F. output volume at this carrier level is greater than half the 
rated maximum output, the a.f. volume control is reduced to give 
this value. The desired modulation is now switched off and the 
undesired modulated carrier switched on and adjusted to a specified 
level. A 400 c.p.s. filter is not used, so that the interference power 
output includes heterodyne whistle and frequency-inverted com- 
ponents as well as cross-modulation. The interference power output 
is noted at different off-tune frequency settings of the undesired 
carrier and it is plotted in decibel ratio with reference to 1 mW as 
zero level. The minimum undesfred-desired carrier spacing at which 
measurements are taken is that giving an interference power output 
equal to half the rated maximum. The test is carried out for 
the following carrier inputs — ^the suffix D denotes desired and 
U undesired carrier — 50 /iV (D) and 50 jllV (U) ; 50 /^V (D) and 
100,000 /uY or 1 volt (17) ; 5,000 jLtV (D) and 5,000 /jiY {U) ; 5,000 /zY 
(D) and 100,000 /izY or 1 volt (U), This simulates conditions for 
interference between two weak, a weak and powerful, two average, 
and an average and powerful signal. A typical result is shown by 
curve 1 in Fig. 14.3c ; the curve is asymptotic to the inherent noise 
level of the receiver as the undesired carrier off-tune frequency 
separation from the desired is increased. 

A 400 c.p.s. band-pass filter is next inserted between the output 
and output meter, and a test is carried out with the desired carrier 
modulated and the undesired unmodulated at the same input levels 
as those listed above. This measures the demodulating effect of 
the undesired and also the volume reduction of the desired modula- 
tion due to operation of the a.g.o. by the undesired carrier. Desired 
output is plotted against off-tune frequency as a decibel ratio with 
reference to 1 mW as zero level ; curve 2 in Fig. 14.3c is a typical 
example. 

' The overall selectivity characteristic is expressed as the ratio of 
the desired to undesired output, and is obtained by plotting the 
difference between curves 1 and 2 in Fig. 14.3c. The result is 
indicated by curve 3 in Fig. 14.3c. This final curve gives a truer 
indication of interference discrimination than either single or normal 
two-carrier tests. For example, neither of the latter can indicate 
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the effect of a whistle filter in the a.f. stages, whereas the improve- 
ment in signal-to-interference ratio due to inclusion of the whistle 
filter is shown by the modified two-signal test as a dip in the inter- 
ference output curve 1 at an off-tune frequency corresponding to 
the rejection frequency of the whistle filter and a rise in the signal- 
to-interference ratio curve 3. The whistle filter has no effect on 
the desired power output at 400 c.p.s., since it occurs after the 
detector where the demodulation is occurring. 



O’F-F Tune Frequency (kc/s) 

Fig. 14.3c. — Modified Selectivity Test Curve. 

14.5.3. Electrical Frequency Response. The electrical (as 
distinct from the acoustical) frequency response of a receiver is 
useful for assessing the attenuation of the higher-frequency modula- 
tion sidebands by the selectivity of the b.f. and i.f. tuned circuits, 
and the reduction of high or low audio frequencies due to tone 
control. The curve has only a general resemblance to the acoustical 
frequency response, which is chiefly determined by the audio 
radiation characteristics of . the loudspeaker. 

The test is performed at a carrier frequency of 1,000 kc/s, 
modulated 30%. The modulation frequency is varied from 30 to 
10,000 c.p.s., and the power output variation noted. The carrier 
input is set at 5,000 /^V, and the volume control adjusted to give 
one-quarter of the rated maximum or 500 mW, whichever is the 
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greater, at a modulation frequency of 400 c.p.s. If the power 
output approaches the maximum at any modulation frequency (this 
might occur with tone control circuits), the output level at 400 c.p.s. 
must be reduced below the rated one-quarter maximum. The 
results are plotted in the form of a vertical logarithmic power output 
scale, or a linear power output decibel ratio scale (zero level being 
the output at 400 c.p.s.), against a logarithmic scale of modulation 
frequency. Curves (see the dotted extensions in Fig. 14.4) are 
taken for tone control and variable selectivity (if included) settings 
giving maximum and minimum low and high audio frequency 
response. If the setting of the volume control affects fidelity, 
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Fig. 14.4. — The Electrical Frequency Response of a Receiver. 


8 curves should be taken at 400 c.p.s. power output levels differing 
by 10 db. 

Electrical frequency response may be taken at carrier frequencies 
other than 1,000 kc/s, e.g., at the centre of the long-wave band, 
200 kc /s ; there is usually little to be gained by taking fidelity 
curves in the short-wave range because the selectivity of the signal- 
tuned circuits is relatively poor. Different input carrier levels 
should be tried if the receiver has automatic selectivity or tone 
control. 

14.5.4. Harmonic Distortion. For this measurement care 
must be taken to ensure that the signal generator and audio fre- 
quency modulating source produce minimum sideband and audio, 
frequency distortion. The tests can be conveniently siibdiyided to 
show the distortion introduced by the different stages in the receiver. 

The A.F. stages may be checked by applying the audio frequency, 
modulating source to the pick-up terminals or to the grid of the 
first A.F, amplifier valve. Readings of power output against dis- 
tortion are obtained at, usually, three frequencies, 400, 1,500 and 
3,000 c.p.s.. 
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For moasuroiiiorit of R.F. modulation onvolopc distortion, tlic 
B.E. input carrier, modulated 30% and 60%, is^ varied, the a.f. 
volume control being adjusted each time to maintain constant power 
output at a value low enough to produce low distortion in the a.f. 
amplifier. Readings should also be taken of distortion against 
modulation percentage for an input carrier of 5,000 [mY and the 
same low audio power output. The three frequencies listed above 
are used to modulate the carrier. 

The effect of tone control on distortion should be examined by 
repeating the first test with tone control settings for minimum 
high- and low-frequency response. 

14.5.5. Noise. The noise level of a receiver is specified by the 
B.M.A. as the B.F. input unmodulated carrier for which the b.m.s. 
audio output from the receiver is equal to the output given by 
10% modulation at 1,500 c.p.s. of the same carrier. 

For measuring the noise level the carrier is adjusted until the 
power output is doubled by applying the specified modulation, and 
this carrier is then regarded as the equivalent noise voltage level. 
A filter attenuating hum voltages below 300 c.p.s. is included. 
Noise from external sources is to be excluded, and it may be 
necessary to operate the signal generator from batteries. 

This definition of noise is somewhat arbitrary and a more satis- 
factory method is to quote signal-to-noise power ratio as suggested 
for the sensitivity tests. 

The i.B.E. specification differs slightly from the above. The 
input unmodulated carrier is set to some suitable value, such as 
the sensitivity value, and the noise power output, P^, is measured 
by a thermal instrument (this gives b.m.s. value). A 400-c.p.s. 
band-pass filter is inserted between output and milliwattmeter, the 
400-c.p.s. modulation of the carrier is switched on at 30%, and the 
power output Pq noted. The equivalent noise voltage is defined as 



where 0*3 is the -modulation factor and is the carrier voltage. 

In order that the noise output may be proportional to the noise 
side-band voltages, the carrier voltage {E^) should be at least 3P^ 

E 

and preferably lOP^. If the original gives E^ greater than -y, 

E 

it should be increased until expression 14.2 gives E^ ^ Noise 

o 

from hum and external causes should be reduced to the lowest value 
as suggested for the first test. 
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14.5.6. Hum. In measuring interference due to kuin from the 
mains power supply, noise frequencies must be severely attenuated, 
and a low-pass filter, having a cut-off frequency of 300 c.p.s., is 
inserted between the output and the output meter. Hum may 
appear in the loudspeaker from the speaker field coil, the a.f. or 
the E.r. amplifier stages. Hum from the former is a result of using 
it as the smoothing coil. A hum-bucking ’’ coil (a few turns of 
thick wire wound on top of the field coil) in series with the speech-coil 
is employed for neutralizing purposes. In measuring hum injected 
into the speech-coil from the field coil, the voltage across, or current 
in the speech-coil is noted when the output valve anode is discon- 
nected from the output transformer primary and connected direct 
to H.T. positive, and the primary shunted by a resistance equal to 
the output valve slope resistance. Eor a.f. and r.f. amplifier hum 
measurement the speech-coil is replaced by an output meter having 
a resistance equal to the modulus of the speech-coil at 400 c.p.s. 
Hum from the a.f. amplifier is due to direct amphfication of hum 
voltages produced in the grid-cathode circuits by the heaters or is 
due to insufficient smoothing of the h.t. power supply. The e.f. 
circuits can only produce hum by modulation of the input carrier 
or of the oscillator in the frequency changer circuit. Since modu- 
lation is dependent on non-linear valve characteristics, the hum 
from the b.f. circuits usually reaches a maximum at some par- 
ticular bias corresponding to maximum rate of change of the la^g 
characteristic. 

Hum due to the a.f. stages may be measured on the output meter 
with the a.f. volume control set to zero, but it is preferable to remove 
the last i.F. valve from its socket and to take the reading wdth the 
A.F. volume control at maximum. If the latter is at zero, hum in 
the grid-earth circuit of the first a.f. amplifier is not measured, and 
this may form an appreciable proportion of the interference. 

Measurement of modulation hum is only necessary when it is 
comparable with hum from the post-detector stages, and it is made 
with an unmodulated 1,000 kc/s carrier. The receiver volume 
control is set at maximum and the output meter reading is observed 
as the carrier voltage is increased. If the output reaches a maximum 
at a particular carrier voltage (this is generally so if the receiver has 
A.G.C.), the power is noted and compared with the output registered 
when the 400^ c.p.s. (30%) modulation is switched on. The hum 
filter is removed for the 400-c.p.s. reading and volume control 
adjustments are made if overloading of the a.f. amplifier is experi- 
enced, the hum power output being measured at the new volume 
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control setting. Tlie hum modulation is expressed as a percentage 
modulation 



w'here = hum power output 

Pq ~ 400-c.p.s. power output obtained for the same volume 
control setting as Pj,, 

14.5.7. Automatic Gain Control. The a.g.c. performance is 
normally measured at the mid-frequency of each waveband. The 
R.M.A. recommend that the input carrier modulated 30% at 400 c.p.s. 
should be set to 1 volt and the volume control adjusted to give one- 
quarter of the maximum rated output. The carrier input is reduced 
in suitable steps and the output noted. A curve is plotted of 
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Fig. 14.5. — a.g.c. Characteristic Curves of a Receiver. 


output power against input voltage to logarithmic scales, or of 
power and input carrier in decibel ratios to linear scales (Fig. 14.5), 
zero level being one-quarter of the rated maximum and 1 
respectively. 

The i.B.E. test is very similar ; the output power is adjusted to 
one-half the rated maximum when the carrier voltage is 1 volt. 
The output power ratio (0 db. = ^ maximum rated power) is plotted 
against a horizontal decibel scale of input carrier referred to a zero 
level of 1 volt. The suggested figure of merit is the input decibel 
reduction below 100,000 /^V necessary to produce a 10-db. change 
of output. For receivers operating on small signals the input 
decibel reduction may be taken from 5,000 ^V. 

If an interchannel noise suppression circuit (Quiet a.g.c.) is 
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incorporated, the a.g.c. curve about the noise-suppression point 
should be taken for increasing as well as decreasing input carrier 
in order to show any backlash effect. 

An alternative® method of measurement is to begin from 
minimum input carrier with the volume control set at maximum. 
The input is increased until the output reaches one-quarter of the 
maximum output. At this point the volume control is changed to 
reduce the output to oncrtenth of its value. The input is again 
increased and the procedure repeated until 1 volt carrier is reached. 
The A.O.c. curve is made continuous by multiplying the second set 
of output readings by 10, the third by 100, and so on. The great 
advantage of this method is that it gives sensitivity directly and 
also indicates any need for changing the A.a.c. delay voltage. For 
example, suppose the maximum rated output is 3 watts, the a.g.c. 
delay — 15 volts, and the curve shows A.a.c. operation to commence 
at 10 watts output. This suggests that the delay voltage should be 
reduced to bring A.a.c. into operation at about 2,500 watts output, 


i.e., the delay voltage should be reduced to — 15 x — 7-5. 

It is of considerable advantage to include with the a.g.c. char- 
acteristic a curve of noise power output against input carrier, the 
noise being measured for the unmodulated carrier. A suitable 
filter removing hum voltages is included between the a.f. output 
and the meter. Noise power output is plotted in decibel ratios 
(Fig. 14.5) with zero level the same as that for the a.g.c. curve. 
The signal-to-noise ratio for a given input carrier is found immedi- 
ately by the difference between the a.g.c. and noise power levels. 

14.5.8. Frequency .Changer Interference Effects. The 
image signal, and harmonics of the oscillator, intermediate and 
undesired signal frequencies can interact in the frequency changer 
to produce interference with the desired signal. The first two are 
the most important and a measure of oscillator harmonic interference 
is usually an adequate guide to the smaller interference from inter-. 


mediate and undesired signal harmonics. 

The image signal sensitivity is found by varying the signal 
generator carrier frequency over a range covering a frequency of 
fs+2fi, where fg is the receiver tuning frequency and/i is the inter- 
mediate frequency. The carrier is modulated 30% and its voltage 
is adjusted, when the frequency point of maximum audio output 
has been found, until standard power output is obtained. The 


result is plotted as 20 logjo 


image signal sensitivity 
real signal sensitivity 


against real 
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signal frequency. Variation of the carrier frequency over a small 
range on either side of fs+^fi is necessary because the receiver 
tuning-dial frequency setting cannot usually be read with sufficient 
accuracy. 

For oscillator harmonic response the same procedure is followed. 
The signal generator frequency is varied over a small range, which 
includes an undesired signal frequency spaced from second and third 
harmonics of the oscillator by an amount equal to the intermediate 
frequency. Thus for an i.f. of 465 kc/s and a receiver tuning 
frequency of 1,000 kc/s, the oscillator frequency is 1,465, giving 
second and third harmonics of 2,930 and 4,395 kc/s. The signal 
generator is therefore set in turn to 2,465 and 3,930 kc/s, and the 
sensitivity measured. Curves are plotted of decibel ratio oscillator 
harmonic sensitivity to real-signal sensitivity against real-signal 
frequency. 

14.5.9. Oscillator Frequency Drift. The oscillator for the 
frequency changer should be checked to determine the variation of 
frequency due to power supply changes, normal operating tempera- 
ture variations and a.g.o. A detector having a grid circuit tuned 
to the oscillator frequency is loosely coupled to the oscillator (a wire 
connected to the detector grid lead placed near the oscillator valve 
or tuning capacitor is usually sufficient). In series with the detector 
grid circuit is the output from a frequency stabilized oscillator 
operating at a frequency separated from the receiver oscillator 
frequency by about 500 c.p.s. The audio note of 500 c.p.s. produced 
in the detector output is measured by a calibrated beat frequency 
oscillator. The receiver oscillator drift causes the detector output 
A.F. frequency to vary and the variation is noted on the beat 
frequency oscillator. 

Frequency variation is measured for ±5% mains supply varia- 
tions, and readings are taken rapidly so as not to include temperature 
effects. The latter are noted by observing the variation of frequency 
over a given time period (about ^ hour) from switching on. A curve 
is plotted of frequency drift (vertical linear scale) against time 
(horizontal). 

Automatic gain control causes frequency drift by varying the 
H.T. voltage and the frequency changer load on the oscillator 
(Section 6.6 and 6.8, Part I). A curve is suggested of frequency 
drift against microvolts input to a logarithmic scale or decibel ratio 
to a linear scale (zero level 1 /llV). This and the first test should 
only be performed after the receiver has settled down to normal 
operating temperatures (about J hour after switching on). It is 
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not usual to take readings at other than the centre frequency of 
each wave range. 

14.5.10. Automatic Frequency Correction. The perform- 
ance of the automatic frequency corrector is checked by noting the 
off-tune frequencies at which the desired signal disappears and 
reappears. The signal generator input carrier is tuned away from 
the receiver tuning frequency, and the frequency at which the 
400-c.p.s. output disappears is noted. 

The carrier is then retuned towards the receiver frequency 
and the pull-in position noted. The a.f.c. is dependent on the 
amplitude of the input carrier, and it should be checked at the 
sensitivity input and also inputs of 5,000 and 100,000 [N . The 
test should preferably be carried out at each end of a wave range. 

14.6. Acoustical Tests. Acoustic measurements on a radio 
receiver are more difficult to perform than electrical tests. Recom- 
mendations have been made by the r.m.a. for the measurement and 
calculation of frequency response, acoustic sensitivity, output and 
hum. Two tests only are suggested by the i.b.e., one on frequency 
response similar to the r.m.a. specification and the other a qualitative 
examination of noise audibility. Some further definitions must be 
given and additional apparatus described before the tests are stated. 

14.7. Definitions. 

14.7.1. Frequency Response. The acoustic frequency re- 
sponse of a receiver is the relationship between the output intensity 
level, measured at a given position relative to the loudspeaker, and 
the output audio frequency. 

14.7.2. Intensity Level. The intensity level of an audio 
frequency is the ratio in decibels of the- measured output vdth 
reference to a sound pressure of 2-04 x 10“^ d37nes/sq. cm. (i.e,, 
a power of 10~^® watts per square centimetre). 

14.7.3. Loudness Level. The loudness level of an audio 
frequency note is the intensity level (expressed in phons) of 
a 1,000-c.p.s. note judged by the listener to be equal in loudness 
to the test frequency output. A direct measurement of loudness 
entails switching from the test to the 1,000-c.p.s. frequency. An 
examination by a number of observers ® has produced an agreed 
average figure for loudness level for different frequencies and the 
relationship between loudness and intensity level for a 400-c.p.s. 
note is tabulated below. 

Intensity Level (db.) 10 20 30 40 50 53 60 70 -80 90 100 

Loudness Level (phons) 0 11 22*5 35 47 50 58 69-5 80 91 99 
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14.7.4. Overall Acoustic Sensitivity. The overall acoustic 
sensitivity for an open aerial receiver is the input in microvolts 
needed to give a loudness level, at the measuring position, of 
60 phons. The input carrier is modulated 30% at 400 c.p.s. 

14.7.5. Distortion Factor. The distortion factor is defined as 


/ 

^ 

00 

Z-®.* 

n = l 

where is the voltage across the speech-coil due to the nth. har- 
monic. The arbitrary multiplication, of by n in the numerator 
is included since higher harmonics generally have greater interference 
capability (see Section 10.7). For example, 5% of third harmonic 
gives relatively greater interference than 5% of second harmonic. 

14.7.6. Total Harmonic Content. The total harmonic 
content is 




14.7.7. Free Space Conditions and their Approximation. 

Free space conditions of still air, absence of reflected waves and no 
distortion of the sound field by the microphone can be approached 
in the open air on a windless day at a considerable distance from 
the ground or any reflecting surface. They may also be simulated 
in a heavily damped room, the minimum internal volume of which 
should be 1,000 cubic feet. 

14.7.8. Hum. Hum apphes only to low-frequency mains 
interference due to inadequate filtering of n.c. voltage sources, 
vibration of mains transformers, and a.c. voltages induced from the 
heater supply. The result is expressed in phons. 


14.8. Additional Apparatus. The apparatus required m 
addition to that listed in 14.3 is a pressure-operated microphone, 
calibrated in volts per dyne per square, centimetre, an amplifier 
having a straight-line frequency response (±0*5 db.) from 30 to 
10,000 c.p.s. for amplifying the microphone output, and distortion 
factor apparatus. The latter consists of ah amplifier, having a flat 
frequency response from 30 to 10,000 c.p.s., a filter for attenuating 
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the fundamental, a 
circuit having a 
frequency response 
directly proportional 
to frequency, and a 
valve voltmeter. 
For measuring distor- 
tion factor, the filter 
and special frequency 
discriminating circuit 
are inserted and the 
R.M.s. output voltage 
noted. The filter 
and special circuit are 
next removed and 
a potentiometer cali- 
brated in distortion 
factor is adjusted to 
give the same r.m.s. 
output voltage read- 
ing. 

A diagram of the 
apparatus is shown 
in Fig. 14.6a, and 
details of the high- 
pass filter attenuating 
the fundamental are 
given in Fig. 14.66. 
The frequency dis- 
criminating circuit 
consists of ii and 
connected to the 
anode of the first 
valve Fi. In the up 
position (1) of switch 
Ni a flat frequency 
response is obtained 
(i ?4 only is in circuit), 
whilst in the down 
position (2) is 
inserted and the re- 
quired rising &e- 



Fjg. 14.6a. — Circuit Diagram of tho Distortion Factor Test Ax^paratus for Acoustical Moasuroments. 
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quency characteristic is obtained, i.e., the amplitude of the output 
voltage from for a fixed input voltage is directly proportional 
to fi'equency. Svdtch So in the up position (1) connects the out- 
put of the amplifier valve direct to the transformer in the 
grid circuit of another amplifier valve Fg. The latter is followed 
by the anode bend valve voltmeter F4. With switch in the 
dovm position (2), the high-pass filter is inserted betw'een Fg 
and Ti and the fundamental 400 -c.p.s. frequency is eliminated. 
Potentiometer is an input control, selecting any desired pro- 
portion of the audio output voltage from the receiver. Potentio- 
meter Rs measures and is directly calibrated in distortion factor. 
i?i3 is a preset gain control initially adjusted to give a satisfactory 
valve voltmeter reading. Switch S^ enables the total voltage 
across Re or the voltage from the slider to earth to be measured. 

The component values for Fig. 14 :. 6 a are : 

Inductance Li = 0*1 H. Transformer 1:5 step-up ratio. 
Transformer 1 : 3-5 step-up ratio. Milliammeter 0 to 0*5 mA. 



Resistances. 

Capacitances 

1. 

0-1 MD (variable) 

1. 

8 

2. 

10,000 Q 

2. 

25 fiF 

3. 

2,500 Q 

3. 

8//F 

4. 

1,000 Q (preset variable) 

4. 

0-1 

5. 

250 Q 

5. 

8 /^F 

6. 

0*1 MD (variable) 

6. 

50 fxF 

7. 

100 Q 

7. 

4/^F 

8. 

1,000 Q 

8. 

0-1 JLli 

9. 

750 Q 

9.- 

25 jiiF 

10. 

2,500 Q 

10. 

1 f^F 

11. 

60 0 

11. 

1 ^F 

12. 

25,000 Q 

12. 

25 fiF 

13. 

0-1 (preset variable) 

13. 

1 fj.F 

14. 

15. 

5.000 Q 

25.000 Q 

14. 

8 fxF 

16. 

320 Q 

Valves. 

17. 

0-1 MQ 

1. 

MKT4 

18. 

15,000 Q 

2. 

KT41 

19. 

20,000 Q 

3. 

MH41 

20. 

21. 

1,000 Q (variable) 

100 n 

4. 

MH41 


The procedure for the initial calibration of in terms of dis- 
tortion factor is as follows. The filtered output voltage from 
a 400 -c.p.s. oscillator is applied across i?i, and with switch S^ on 
position 1, the resistance R^ is adjusted until there is no change 
in the valve voltmeter reading when switch Si is changed from 
position 2 to 1. This means that the amplification of Fi to the 
fundamental frequency is the same in position 2 a& in positiofi 1. 
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The filtered output from the 400 c.p.s. oscillator is used to modulate 
the signal generator and the output voltage from the receiver is 
applied across V'ith switches Si, S 2 and S^ in position 2, 
Bi is adjusted to give a convenient reading on the valve voltmeter ; 
this measures the total distortion quality of the harmonics, i.e., the 
voltage represented by the numerator of expression 14.4. 

Switches Si, S 2 and S^ are now moved to position 1 and the slider 
of is adjusted to give the same selected reading on the valve 
voltmeter ; this is a measure of the voltage represented by the 

denominator of expression 14.4. The distortion factor is where 

a is the fraction of Rq needed to give the same voltmeter reading 
in position 1 as in position 2. 


Cl Cl Cl Cl 

II II II II . n 
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Lie 

Cz - 
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Fig. 14.66. — The High Pass Filter for the Distortion Factor Apparatus. 


Component values of the high-pass filter of Fig. 14.66 (used for 
removing the fundamental 400 c.p.s.) are as follows : 


Inductance. 

Capacitance. 

1. 

0-424 H 

1. 

0*249 fiY 

2. 

0-127 H 

2. 

0*373 ^F 

3. 

0-212 H 

3! 

0*746 /^F 


Cut-off frequency, 500 c.p.s. 

Maximum attenuation frequency, 400 c.p.s. 

Bo = 800 Q. 

Attenuation at and above 800 c.p.s. less than 1 db. 
Attenuation at 400 c.p.s. 80 db. (minimum) for Q of coils = 50. 

14.9. Acoustical Measurements. 

14.9.1. Frequency Response. Measurements of frequency 
response are to be made in the free space approximate conditions. 
Calibrated records are used in the gramophone pick-up, and for the 
complete receiver a 1,000 kc/s carrier modulated at 30% and of 
R.M.s. value 20,000 jllV is applied through the dummy aerial. The 
tone and variable selectivity controls are set for maidmum frequency 
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response. The input to a frame aerial receiver through the shielded 
coil is to be 20,000 fN per metre. The receiver volume control is 
adjusted to give one-quarter of the maximum electrical power output 
to a load resistance corresponding to the speech-coil modulus at a 
frequency of 400 c.p.s. 

The modulation frequency of the signal generator is varied from 
30 to 10,000 c.p.s. and measurements of intensity level are made 
for two positions of the microphone : 

(1) On the axis of the speaker, with a distance of 3 feet between 

the planes of the microphone diaphragm and the loud- 
speaker grille or cabinet opening. 

(2) At a point in the horizontal plane at 45"^ to the axis of the 

loudspeaker ; the microphone and speaker separation is 
to be 3 feet and the microphone diaphragm is to be set 
perpendicular to the line joining microphone and speaker. 

For all tests the centre of the loudspeaker is 3 feet from any 
boundary surface. 

If recording apparatus is used to note the intensity level- 
frequency curve, aU maxima and minima must be registered, and 
stopping the apparatus at one frequency must not change the 
intensity level reading by more than 2 db. 

The axial and 45"^ responses are plotted on the same graph to 
a vertical linear decibel ratio scale and a logarithmic horizontal 
frequency scale. The reference level of 0 db. for the curves is the 
intensity level corresponding to the geometric mean of the pressures 
at 200 and 600 c.p.s., i.e., the intensity level is referred to V P^oo • Peoo 
instead of 0*000204 dynes/sq. cms. For radio gramophone receiver 
tests the type of needle used must be stated. 

14.9.2. Acoustic Sensitivity. The acoustic sensitivity is the 
modulated carrier required to give a loudness of 50 phons, or at 
400 c.p.s. modulation an intensity level of 53 db. Its value may 
be calculated from the measurement made for the previous test 
(14.9.1). The intensity level at 400 c.p.s. is taken as the geometric 
mean of the pressures at 200 and 600 c.p.s. referred to a pressure 
of 0*000204 d3mes per square centimetre. 

Let In-^ denote this geometric mean intensity level, the 
electrical sensitivity giving 50 mW electrical output, the acoustical 
sensitivity giving a 400 c.p.s. output intensity level corresponding 
to 53 db., W the electrical power output at 400 c.p.s. for the 
frequency response test (of value about one-quarter of the maximum 
output). ■ 
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If the electrical power output is directly proportional to the 
square of the input carrier 


Se N 50 

where W is the electrical power output (mW) giving a 400-c.p.s. 
intensity level at the microphone of 53 db. 


But 


Inw = 10 login 


W 

W’ 


where W o is the electrical power output (mW) gi ving zero intensity 
level at the microphone (a pressure of 0-000204 d3mes/sq. cm.). 


and 


53 = 10 login 


Fn' 


hi 


or 


1 ^ 7—53 , W 

_ - lol— ) 

w 


1^53 


/ XTty^-^ t>3\ * 

{~w~) 


10 * 


Replacing this in the first expression, the acoustical sensitivity is 




w 


50 X l7ijp—5'3) 


14.6. 


14.9.3. Hum. For hum measurements, test-room disturbances 
and noise in the microphone amphfi.er are to be at least 5 phons 
below the lowest hum level. The microphone diaphragm is to be 
located on the speaker axis at a distance of 12 inches from the 
speaker grille. The mains supply voltage should contain approxi- 
mately 3% of fifth harmonic. The fifth harmonic of the mains 
fundamental is chosen because it is found that this is the harmonic 
most frequently picked up by an unshielded grid lead. This require- 
ment may be fulfilled by using a low-pass filter in the mains leads 
to suppress harmonics, the 3% of fifth harmonic being inserted 
from a valve generator, the output from which is connected across 
a series resistance in the filtered mains lead. 

The overall frequency response characteristic of the microphone 
and amplifier is to be as follows to within ±2 db. 
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Frequency. 

Gain relative to 
25 c.p.s. 

25 C.p.s. 

0 

50 „ 

+ 12*5 

100 „ 

-f 25 

150 „ 

+ 31*5 

200 „ 

-f 36 

250 „ 

-f-40 

300 „ 

+ 43*5 

4:00 „ 

+ 48 

500 „ 

+ 51*5 

600 „ 

+ 52*0 

700 „ 

+ 54 

800. „ 

+ 55 

Above 1,000 c.p.s. 

Less than 


The above frequency characteristic may be realized by inserting 
a T-section equahzer.at a suitable point in the straight-line frequency 
response amplifier mentioned in 14.8. The two series arms of the 


398 

equalizer are capacitors of ^E, and the shunt arm consists of 

•^0 

a resistance of 0*117i2o ohms and inductance 7T7jRo /wH, where 
Bq is the characteristic impedance of the equalizer. Frequencies 
above 800 c.p.s. must be attenuated by additional apparatus. , The 
voltmeter at the output of the microphone amplifier is to measure 
R.M.s. values. 

The hum loudness level is expressed as 


L = 65+20 logio 


n 


phons 


14.7 


where E — the r.m.s. output voltage from the microphone amphfier 
p = the ratio of the voltage across the output meter in the 
receiver to the voltage at the microphone at 400 c.p.s. 
q = the sensitivity of the microphone in volts per dyne per 
square centimetre at 400 c.p.s. 


The hum level is quoted for (1) maximum output hum obtainable 
without the carrier but with any control setting, and (2) the 
maximum output for any carrier voltage up to 1 volt and any 
control setting. 

14.9.4. Acoustic Output and Distortion Factor. For 

the acoustic output-distortion factor measurements, the input 
carrier (1,000 kc/s) modulated 60% at 400 c.p.s. is adjusted to 
20,000 fiY. 

Readings are taken of distortion factor for different settings 
of the A.P. volume control, and the result is plotted to a scale as 
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shown in Eig. 14.7. The intensity level In is calculated from the 
400 c.p.s. electrical power output as follow^s : 

W 

log . . . 14.8 

where is the intensity level defined in 14.9.2, 

W is the electrical power output defined in 14.9.2, 

TFi is the actual 400 c.p.s. electrical power output measured, 
and I'^Wx intensity level corresponding to an electrical 

powrer output of W\. 



Intensity Lerel (db) 

Fig. 14.7. — An Example of a Distortion Factor-Intensity Level Curve. 
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CHAPTER 16 


FREQUENCY MODULATED RECEPTION'S 

15.1. Introduction. The difference between amplitude and 
frequency modulated transmissions has already been discussed in 
Chapter 1, Part I, where the corresponding vector and sideband 
representations are given. In frequency modulated transmission 
the amplitude of the carrier remains constant, variation of carrier 
frequency playing the same role as amplitude change in the amplitude 
modulated carrier. The magnitude of the frequency variation, or 
deviation, of the carrier is directly proportional to the intensity of 
the modulating signal. Thus, if the modulating signal voltage is 
doubled, the frequency deviation of the carrier is doubled. The 
rate at which the latter is varied is that of the modulating frequency. 
For example, if the intensity of the a.f. signal is such as to vary 
the carrier frequency by ±60 kc/s, this variation occurs 1,000 times 
per second when the modulation frequency is 1,000 c.p.s. In the 
same maimer as with amphtude modulation, the frequency modu- 
lated carrier can be resolved into a carrier, of fixed frequency equal 
to its unmodulated value, and sidebands spaced on either side of 
the carrier by frequency differences equal to the modulation fre- 
quency ; unlike the amplitude modulated carrier, frequency modula- 
tion produces more than two sidebands for each modulation 
frequency. For a given modulating a.p. voltage, the frequency 
spectrum covered by the essential sidebands is practically independ- 
ent of the modulating frequency, i.e., a low modulating frequency 
of given amplitude has a large number of sidebands closely spaced, 
and a high modulating frequency of the same amphtude has few 
sidebands widely spaced, covering approximately the same frequency 
range as the low modulating frequency sidebands. The amphtudes 
of the carrier and sideband components are a function of the 
modulating frequency and voltage, and each component passes 
through a series of zero amphtudes as the amphtude of the modulat- 
ing voltage is increased from zero. The actual relationship between 
component amphtudes and modulating frequency and voltage is 
shown in expression 1.4, Part I, to be of Bessel function form in 
terms of the modulation index. The latter, which is the ratio of 
the frequency deviation of the carrier to the modulation frequency, 
is a function of the modulating voltage because frequency deviation 
is a result of, and is directly proportional to, the modulation amph- 

294 
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tilde. The variation of the carrier (/^) and first {fc±Smod)^ second 
(fci'^fmod.) fliird (/gth3/j„gg ) sideband component araplitudes are 
plotted against modulation index in Mg. 15.1. Taldng the carrier 
component and a modulating frequency of 1,000 o.p.s., ive see that 
the carrier component is zero at modulating voltages corresponding 
to the following carrier frequency devia,tions, 2,405, 5,520, 8,664,. 
11,792, 14,931, 18,071 c.p.s., etc. This feature® has been used to 
measure frequency deviation in a frequency modulated transmitter 
and to determine the range of modulating voltage over which there 
is a linear relationship between modulating voltage and carrier 
frequency deviation. The unmodulated carrier is tuned m on an 



Fig. 15.1. — The Variation of Carrier and Sideband Amplitudes of a f.m. Trans- 
mission against Modulation Index J • 

[Note : For fm read fmod ; Jd — earner deviation frequency.] 

amplitude modulation receiver having a heterodyne oscillator and 
a highly selective a.f. band-pass jSlter. The latter is tuned to some 
convenient audio frequency, such as 1,000 c.p.s., and has a sufficiently 
narrow pass range to prevent appreciable response from frequencies 
separated from the tuning frequency by an amount equal to, or 
greater than, the modulating frequency . Thus if = 1,000 c.p.s. 
the fflter should attenuate severely frequencies above about 
1,800 c.p.s. and below 200 c.p.s. The filter is terminated by an 
amplifier and any suitable indicator such as telephones or valve 
voltmeter. The carrier is now modulated and the modulating 
amplitude increased until the heterodyne whistle or voltage at the 
indicator falls to a minimum. This corresponds to a frequency 
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deviation of 2,405 c.p.s. ^-P-s* Other minima are 

found as the modulating voltage is increased and these correspond 
to 5,520, 8,654 c.p.s., etc., frequency deviations. 

In a frequency modulated receiving system the semi-pass-band 
width of the receiver must never be less than the highest modulating 
frequency it is desired to accept, even though the frequency deviation 
of the carrier is less than the modulating frequency. For example, 
if the modulating frequency is 10,000 c.p.s. and its amplitude such 
as to give a carrier frequency deviation of 4,000 c.p.s., there are 
three pairs of sidebands up to (fcii^fmod.) kc/s, which have amplh 
tudes exceeding 1% of the carrier component, and all these must be 
accepted by the receiver if correct reproduction is to be obtained, 
i.e., the receiver pass-band must be/e±30 kc/s. As a general rule 
we may say that the receiver pass-band width is determined by the 
highest audio frequency modulating component, when the carrier 
frequency deviation is much less than the highest modulating 
frequency, whereas when the reverse is true the band width is 
determined by the frequency deviation. 

There are certain advantages, notably in improved signal-to- 
noise ratio and reduced volume compression, to the use of frequency 
in place of amphtude modulation, and these are discussed more 
fully in the next section. 

The receiver design is similar in principle to that of its amplitude 
modulated counterpart, except for the limiter and the converter 
for changing the frequei^cy modulated carrier into an amplitude 
modulated carrier before detection. Some modifications may be 
necessary in receiving a high fidelity frequency-modulated trans- 
mission because the receiver pass-band may require to be about 
ten times the highest audio frequency (15 kc/s). With high fidelity 
A.M. transmission no increase in a.e. output is obtained by making 
the band-width greater than twice the highest audio frequency, 
and it possesses the serious disadvantage of increasing noise output. 

15.2. The Advantages and Disadvantages of Frequency 
Modulation. Four important advantages can be gained by the 
use of frequency modulation instead of amplitude modulation, viz., 

(1) greater signal-to-noise ratio 

(2) lower transmitter input power for a given a.e. output from 

the receiver 

(3) less amplitude compression of the a.e. modulating signal 

(4) larger service area, and smaller interference area between 

stations on adjacent carrier frequencies. 

These advantages can only be realized under certain operating 
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conditions, chief of which is that reception must be confined to the 
• direct ray ^ from the transmitter. Indirect ray communication, as 
in short-wave transmission over long distances, is subject to selective 
fading of the carrier and sidebands (see Section 3.2, Part I), and 
the audio frequency signal suffers severe distortion. This distortion 
is usually much worse with frequency than with amplitude modula- 
tion because of the large number of sidebands required to convey 
the correct character of the low-frequency components of the audio 
signal. Amplitude modulation is much less affected because there 
is only a pair of sidebands for each modulation frequency component. 
Hence this effect renders frequency modulation impracticable except 
on ultra-short waves. High fidelity frequency-modulated trans- 
mission with a large frequency deviation (up to ±7o kc/s) also 
requires an ultra high frequency carrier. 

To understand the reason for the greater signal-to-noise ratio 
obtained from a p.m. system it is necessary to examine the character- 
istics of noise, which may be caused by ^sturbances in, or external, 
to, the receiver. Noise from external sources is mainly of the 
impulse type, and is due to atmospheric disturbances (these are not 
normally very serious at ultra high frequencies) or to interference 
from electrical machinery (the ignition system of a car, switching 
surges transmitted by the mains supply wiring, etc.). It often has 
high peak voltages and may be periodic, continuous or spasmodic. 
In a well-designed receiver, internal noise is due to random motion 
of the electrons in the conductors and the valves, the important 
sources being the aerial, the first tuned circuit and the first valve. 
Thermal (conductor) and shot (valve) noise — see Sections 4.9.2 and 
4.9.3, Part I — -have frequency components covering a very wide 
range and continually varying in amplitude. With an amplitude 
modulation receiver each noise voltage, in the absence of a carrier, 
can interact with other noise components within audible range of it 
to produce the characteristic a.p. hiss, and the wider the pass-band 
the worse is the noise. If a carrier is applied and is large enough to 
ensure linear detection, the noise voltages act as sidebands to the 
applied carrier and audible beats are now only produced between 
the carrier and noise, i.e., the carrier demodulates (see Section 8.10, 
Part I) the noise carriers and interaction between the noise compo- 
nents themselves is suppressed. Hence only those noise components 
within audio range of the carrier contribute to the noise output ; * 

* It is this same principle which operates in the homodyne or reinforced 
carrier receiver to give increased selectivity when the amplitude of the 
incoming carrier is increased in the receiver. 
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in practice we more often find that the application of a carrier 
increases the noise output, and this may be due to noise on the 
carrier itself (from the transmitter) and to the fact that the noise 
voltages alone are not large enough to cause the linear detection 
point of the a.f. detector to be reached. However, it is still true 
that only those noise components within audio range of the carrier 
contribute to the output. 

A special device, known as a limiter, is incorporated in a f.m. 
receiver to suppress amplitude changes of the carrier, so that noise 
cannot have the same effect as in an a.m. receiver. For the sake of 
clarity let us consider the action of a single noise frequency com- 
ponent, /„ ko/s, spaced an audio frequen6y (/„ - /<,) kc/s from the 
carrier. By considering the carrier as a stationary vector, OA, the 
noise can be represented as a vector AB rotating round the carrier 



Fig. 15.2. — ^Amplitude and Phase Modulation of a Carrier Vector by a Single 

Noise Frequency. 


at —fc) illustrated in Fig. 15.2. We see that there is 

both amplitude and phase change of the resultant carrier vector 
OB ; the former, which causes the noise output in the a.m. receiver, 
is suppressed by the limiter in the f.m. receiver, and the latter, 
which causes a frequency change of the carrier, produces the noise 
output in the f.m. receiver. A characteristic of phase modulation 
(see Section 1.4, Part I) is that carrier frequency deviation is directly 
proportional to the frequency of a constant amplitude modulating 
signal, so that noise sidebands near to the carrier give much less 
frequency deviation and consequently much less audio output from 
a f.m. receiver than those spaced farther from the carrier frequency. 
This triangular ’’ distribution of the effective noise sideband 
voltages reduces the b.m.s. noise voltage output for a maximum 

carrier frequency deviation of ±15 kc/s to of the noise output 

1 * 7 u 
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from an a.m. receiver having the same maximum pass-hand width 
of kc/s. This means a signal-to-noise power ratio three times 
greater than for amplitude modulation, i.e., a gain of 4*75 db. in 
signal-to -noise ratio. In the case of impulse noise from car ignition 
systems, etc., Armstrong ^ estimates an improvement of 4 to 1 
(6 db.) in signal-to -noise power ratio. It is not necessary to confine 
the frequency deviation of the carrier to ±15 kc/s, and the signal 
output is proportionally increased by increasing frequency deviation 
in the ratio frequency deviation-to-maximum audio modulating 
voltage, e.g., if the carrier deviation is ±75 kc/s and the maximum 
audio frequency ±15 kc/s, the signal-to-noise voltage ratio is 
increased five times or 14 db. Taking the lower estimate for the 
triangular ’’ noise distribution, we have a total improvement in 
signal-to-noise power ratio of 75 to 1, or 18-75 db. The increase 
in receiver band width to accommodate the greater frequency 
deviation introduces extra noise sidebands, but if the carrier is 
large in comparison with the noise (at least twice the peak noise 
voltage) there is no increase in noise output because the phase 
modulation of the carrier by the additional noise sidebands is outside 
the audible range. When the peak carrier-to-noise ratio is less than 
unity, interaction occurs between the noise components, which phase 
modulate each other ; in this case noise is increased and signal-to- 
noise ratio decreased by increasing the receiver pass-band. This 
causes a well-defined threshold area to appear round a f.m. trans- 
mitter ; outside this area better signal-to-noise ratio is obtained with 
reduced frequency deviation and a narrower receiver pass-band.^ ^ 
Inside this area the reverse is true. 

Signal-to-noise ratio can be still further improved by the use of 
'' pre-emphasis ” — ^increased amplitude of the higher audio fre- 
quencies modulating the transmitter — at the transmitter followed 
by de-emphasis ’’ at the receiver. Pre-emphasis and de-empha^is 
can be applied to a.m. transmissions, but are less effective because 
all noise sideband voltages contribute equally to the noise output. 
An improvement in signal-to-noise power ratio of 5-4 to 1, 7*35 db.^® 
is realized by pre-emphasis giving a total improvement of 405 to 
1 or 26-1 db. 

The second advantage of frequency modulation is that less power 
is required from the mains supply to the transmitter in order to 
produce a given audio power at the receiver output. In the power 
amplifier stage of an a.m. transmitter, the d.c. current must be 
sufficient to allow 100% modulation without i.e., 

it must be able to accommodate a carrier^ 
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value. Since a e.m. carrier has constant amplitude it follows that, 
either the e.m. transmission gives twice as much effective power as 
the A.M. transmission for the same n.o. input power, or alternatively 
the same a.e. signal can be obtained at the output of the e.m. receiver 
by reducing the n.c. power at the transmitter by one-half. This 
represents a further increase in signal-to-noise power ratio of 2 to 1, 
giving a total improvement of 810 to 1 or 29*1 db. Successive 
stages of improvement are illustrated in Fig. 15.3. 


.^810 

^405 

I 


Frequency Modulation Signal-to- Noise Ratio 


75 




I 


2 Times Increase due to More Efficient 
Transmission 


5‘4 Times Increase by Fre Emphasis at 
Transmitter and De Emphasis at Receiver 


25 Times Increase due to Wider 
Modulation Pass Band 


3 Times Increase due to Phase 
Modulation by Noise 
Datum Level 


ZB-r 


Z6-7 


7d-75 


:d 


I 


Amplitude Modulation SiynaNtO’- Noise Ratio 


4-75 


0 


Fig. 15.3.- 


-Successive Stages in Signal-to -Noise Ratio Improvement by the Use 
of Frequency Modulation. 


Reduced compression of the audio signal in a f.m. transmitter 
really arises out of the increased signal-to-noise ratio. In an a.m. 
system maximum modulation percentage is limited by modulation 
envelope distortion to 90%, and a suitable minimum value is 5%, 
if low level sounds are not to be marred by noise ; hence the 
maximum audio output voltage variation is 18 to 1, giving a power 
variation of 324 to 1 or 25 db. Clearly the maximum change of 
70 db. between the loudest and softest orchestral passage would 
sound unnatural in a normal room and some compression is essential. 
The power ratio can, however, with advantage be raised another 
20 db. to 45 db., and this is possible with f.m. because of its higher 
signal-to-noise ratio. 

Apart from noise, a very important problem in radio com- 
mumcation is the separation of a desired programme from undesired 
programmes, and in an a.m. system this limits the closeness of 
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spacing between the carrier frequencies, and also the service area of 
a given transmitter . If the separation between the desired and an 
undesired carrier is equal to an audio frequency, an audible hetero- 
dyne note is produced at the receiver output, causing serious inter- 
ference with the desired programme unless the desired carrier is at 
least ten times the undesired at the receiver aerial. This limits the 
service area of either transmitter, and between the two is a large 
area in which reception of one programme is marred by the other. 
Increased separation of the carrier frequencies can remove this 
interference outside the audio range, but the desired signal service 
area is still restricted by frequency inverted “ monkey-chatter ” 
due to fundamental or harmonic sideband overlap (see Section 14.5.2) 
from the undesired. Powerful a.m. transmitters need to be separated 
by at least 50 kc/s if the interference area between them is not to be 
large. A different state of affairs exists with two e.im. transmissions 
because the limiter in the receiver suppresses amphtude change. 
Interference, as in the case of noise, occurs due to phase modulation 
of the desired by the undesired carrier. This phase modulation 
produces an audio output of frequency equal to the carrier separation 
and of amphtude directly proportional to the separation frequency. 
Thus for small carrier separations interference is small ; it is actually 
most noticeable at a carrier separation of 5 kc/s,^® for though greater 
separations give greater equivalent modulation the resultant output 
becomes less audible. We therefore find that two f.m. transmissions 
can be operated with small carrier spacing and yet give quite a small 
interference area (where the desired to undesired carrier amplitude 
ratio is less than 2 to 1) between them. Interference is worst when 
both carriers are unmodulated. Although it is possible to operate 
with small carrier spacing it is usually considered better to adopt 
a spacing slightly beyond the audio range. Even so this does not 
call for modification of the statement that the interference area 
between two p.m. transmissions is very much smaller than the area 
between two a.m. transmissions of comparable performance. 

15.3. The Frequency Modulation Receiver, The p.m. oper- 
ating frequency ranges, which must be in the ultra short-wave band 
for the reasons given in Section 15.2, are likely to be from 40 ta 
50 Mc/s and from 100 to 120 Mc/s, so that the superheterodyne 
method of reception is essential to achieve sufficient overall amplifica- 
tion. A schematic diagram of a frequency modulation receiver is 
shown in Fig. 15.4, and we see that it only differs from that of the 
amphtude modulation receiver by the inclusion of the fimiter and 
frequency -to-amphtude modulation converter stages. The dipole 
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aerial is coimected to a E.i'. stage followed by a frequency changer 
with a local oscillator. After the frequency changer is a series of 
intermediate frequency amplifier stages, the output of which supplies 
the limiter. Following the limiter is a converter for changing the 



Fia. 15.4. — Schematic Diagram of a f.m. Receiver. 


frequency modulated carrier into an amplitude modulated one, 
wiiioh is then detected in the normal way. The detected output is 
amplified before it is apphed to the loudspeaker. 

The purpose for which the receiver is intended determines some 
of its design features ; if it is to be used for high fidelity broadcast 
transmission the pass-band is wide — about ±100 kc/s — ^in order to 
accommodate the carrier frequency deviation, whereas for com- 
munication purposes a pass-band of about ±15 kc/s only may be 
necessary. The latter type of receiver has approximately the same 
pass-band range as a high-fidelity a.m. receiver, and there is little 
difference between the design of the R.r., frequency changer and 
i.F. stages of the two types of receiver. On the other hand, the 
high-fidelity f.m. system operating with large carrier frequency 
deviations calls for greater damping of all tuned stages, a higher 
intermediate frequency and, in order to obtain the same amplifica- 
tion, a larger number of i.f. stages. Special methods may be 
employed to compress carrier frequency deviation after the frequency 
changer, so as to reduce the required number of i.r. stages. The 
limiter stage is an essential part of the receiver because amplitude 
changes of the f.m. carrier, due to noise or transmission variations, 
are passed on through the frequency-to-amphtude converter to the 
detector, which is responsive to them. The conversion of the 
frequency into amplitude modulation is clearly necessary to regain 
the original character of the audio frequency modulating voltage, 
which is that of amplitude variation. The a.f. stages of the receiver 
are identical with those of the comparable a.m. receiver. 

Starting from the aerial, we shall now turn to a more detailed 
examination of the separate stages, illustrating the various features 
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with, special reference to a receiver for IdgL-fidelity transmission, 
having a frequency deviation of ±75 kc/s and preset signal-tuned 
circuits. 

15.4. The Aerial Input. This consists of a plain or V dipole 
aerial dimensioned so as to act as a half-wave resonant aerial 
approximately at the centre of the range of f.m. transmissions it 
is desired to accept. Its overall length is about 5% less than 
one-half of the wavelength of its resonant frequency because, owing 
to end effects, the equivalent electrical length is always greater than 
the physical length. Normally a dipole aerial intended to cover 
a range of frequencies is adjusted to resonate at the geometric mean 
of the extreme frequencies, but in the case of f.m. transmission 
covering, the range 40 to 50 Mc/s, having a smaU ratio change of 
frequency, the difference between the geometric mean 44*6 Mc/s and 
the arithmetic mean, 45 Mc/s, is negligible. Thus the overall length 
of a half-wave dipole suitable for the above frequency range is 
given by 

, 0*95 X V 


where velocity of the electro-magnetic wa,Ye=^S x 10^® cms./sec 
/ = centre frequency of the range in c.p.s. 


Therefore 


0*95 X 3 X 1010 
90 X 100 


= 316 cms. 


= 10*35 ft. 


If a reflector is used it is normally spaced about one-eighth to 
one-quarter of a wavelength away from the aerial, and it may be 
a half wavelength long or greater ; a length greater (by about 10%) 
than a half wavelength helps to give a more constant response 
over the frequency range. The split centre of the dipole is taken 
via a low impedance (Zq = 70 to 100 D) twin wire feeder to a 
centre-tapped coil coupled to the first tuned circuit of the receiver. 
The impedance variation of the dipole, and the transmission loss 
at the junction of dipole and feeder can be calculated by the methods 
set out in Sections 3.3.5 and 3.5.3, Part I. Motor-car igrution 
interference, a serious problem on idtra short waves, is mainly 
vertically polarized and best signal-to-noise ratio may be found with 
the dipole aerial horizontal. 

15.5. The R.F. Amplifier Stage. The advantages of includ- 
ing a B.F. stage before the frequency changer are increased receiver 
sensitivity, signal-to-noise ratio, and selectivity against undesired 
i.F. responses due to interaction between undesired signals, or their 
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harmonics, and the oscillator, or its harmonics. The first two 
factors, which are interrelated, are most imj^ortant. Owing to the 
use of a limiter stage a high degree of overall amplification (greater 
than for the corresponding a.m. receiver) is required, and as most 
■of this must be obtained in the i.E. amplifier, instability is a real 
danger. Additional amplification at the signal frequency (it may 
be from 6 to 12 times with the high (8 mA /volt) tetrode valve 
normally used for ultra-short wave amplification) is most desirable 
because it allows the i.r. amplification to be reduced for the same 
overall sensitivity. Highest sensitivity is obtained in the r.e. stage 
by employing optimum coupling between the feeder and first tuned 
circuit, a R.F. valve having a low input admittance and a high 
and an anode circuit having a high resonant impedance. These 
requirements may, however, conflict with those necessary for 
maximum signal-to-noise ratio and selectivity. The usual objection 
to optimum coupling, viz., that an appreciable reactive component 
is reflected into the first timed circuit from the aerial, is much less 
serious at ultra high frequencies because of the feeder connection, 
which has a low, mainly resistive, and almost constant impedance 
over the tuning frequency range. 

Two conflicting factors enter into the problem of obtaining 
greatest signal-to-noise ratio, and they arise because there are two 
sources of noise, the aerial-to-grid connection and the first r.e. valve 
itself. When valve noise predominates, greatest signal-to-noise ratio 
is realized by greatest possible signal voltage amplitude at the valve 
grid, i.e., by using optimum coupling (see Section 3.4.2, Part I) 
between the fe,eder and first tuned circuit. On the other hand, if 
.aerial, feeder and first circuit noise is much larger than valve noise, 
maximum signal-to-noise ratio is reahzed by a coupling much greater 
than optimum. If it is assumed that the overall pass-band width 
of the receiver is independent of the selectivity of the first tuned 
circuit (this is certainly true of short and ultra short waves), 
maximum signal-to-noise ratio is obtained by dispensing with the 
first tuned circuit and coupling the aerial feeder direct to the grid 
of the first valve, at the same time neutralizing any reactive com- 
ponent in the aerial feeder connection by including an equal and 
opposite reactance. This procedure cannot, however, ordinarily be 
followed because of cross-modulation in the r.e. valve and the need 
to discriminate against signals which are not adjacent in frequency 
to the desired, but which might produce spurious i.e. responses in 
the fi-equency changer. 

The signal-to-noise voltage ratio for optimum coupling between 
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aerial feeder and first tuned circuit is actually 0*707 times 
( — 3 db.) the maximum possible signal-to -noise ratio obtained by 
direct coupling . from aerial feeder to the grid of the iBrst valve. 
This can be seen from the formula 4.50, Part I, for conductor noise, 
which shows that noise voltage is proportional to the square root of 
the effective conductor resistance. The band-width factor (/i — f,) 
in this expression is practically that of the i.f. amphfier stages and 
can be assumed to be unaffected by first circuit selectivity. With 
optimum coupling between the aerial feeder and first tuned circuit 
the effective resistance of the aerial feeder is doubled (see 
Section 3.4.2, Part I), so that the noise voltage is effectively increased 
by V2 or 1*414. Since greatest signal-to-valve noise ratio calls 
for maximum input signal, and the selectivity of the first tuned 
circuit is rapidly reduced when optimum coupling is exceeded (at 
optimum coupling it is only one-half the maximum possible), it is 
better from a practical point of view to use optimum coupling. 
It is in any case essential if it is desired to terminate the feeder 
correctly with its characteristic impedance. 

An important feature of the E.ar. valve at ultra high frequencies 
is its grid input admittance. This limits the transfer voltage ratio 
(see Section 3.4.2, Part I) from aerial feeder to the grid of the 
R.F. valve, and also the selectivity of the first tuned circuit. 
Degenerative voltage feedback from the cathode into the grid 
circuit through the grid-cathode interelectrode capacitance is mainly 
responsible for high input admittance (see Section 2.8.3, Part I). 
The degenerative voltage is developed in the inductance of the 
cathode-earth lead. Electron transit time also contributes to give 
a high grid input admittance. Special methods have been developed 
for reducing the degenerative effect of the grid-cathode capacitance 
by neutralizing the lead inductance. This is achieved by inserting 
a parallel combination of resistance and capacitance in series with 
the cathode earth lead and it is discussed in Sections 2.8.3 and 
4.10.3, Part I. In the analysis which follows we shall assume that 
no special precautions are taken. In Section 2.8,3, Part I, a simpli- 
fied formula for the conductance component of the input admittance 
is shown to be 

Gg = g^oiWgkLk .... 15.1 

where = mutual conductance of the waive 

= grid-cathode interelectrode capacitance 
~ inductance of the cathode-earth lead. 

Taking = 8 mA/volt, — 3*5 Lj^ = 0*1 fjH and 
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/ = 45 Mc/s, the conductance is 224 ^^mhos, which is equivalent to 
an input parallel resistance of 4,460 Q ; an average value for this 
type of valve is 3,000 Q, including electron transit time. If the 
valve is connected across the whole of the tuned circuit, and optimum 
coupling is used to the aerial feeder, the maximum possible value 

of resonant impedance of the tuned circuit is or 1,500 Q. 

Assuming a tuning capacitance of 30 jjlijlF (valve and stray wming 
capacitances preclude a much lower value being used), the tuning 
inductance value at 45 Mc/s is 0-416 and the maximum effective 
magnification of the tuned circuit is 

1>500 

^ coL 271 X 4:5 X 10« X 0*416 x 10” « 

= 12*75. 

The pass-band width, i.e., twice the off-tune frequency at which 
the response of the tuned circuit falls to 0-707 of its maximum value, 
is given by 

Such a circuit could therefore be used to accept transmissions 
covering a range approximately from 43 to 47 Mc/s when tuned to 
45 Mc/s, and it is clear that signal tuning would confer little advan- 
tage over this range, which can accommodate twenty high-fidelity 
F-M. transmissions having frequency deviations not exceeding 
±100 kc/s. This wide pass-band range, together with the restricted 
range of ultra high frequency transmission, favours preset tuning 
of the R.F. stage to the centre of the desired range, discrimination 
against adjacent transmissions being achieved in the i.i'. amplifier, 
and variable tuning by oscillator frequency adjustment. When 
signal circuit tuning is employed, selectivity can be improved, at 
the expense usually of sensitivity and signal-to-noise ratio, by 
tapping the valve grid into a portion only of the tuning coil. Tor 
example, if the grid of the valve is tapped halfway down the coil 
the equivalent parallel damping resistance across the whole tuning 
coil is increased to 12,000 Q from the valve. This is reduced to 
6,000 Q by optimum coupling to the aerial feeder so that maximum 
possible Q is increased to 51 and the band' width reduced to 0-88 Me /s. 
Reduced aerial feeder coupling could be employed to raise Q still 
further, and it is interesting to note that in order to produce a pass- 

band of 0-2 Mc/s, Q would need to be raised to ~ = 225. As 

0’2 
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a general rule an overall Q much higher than 50 would not be practic- 
able in the first tuned circuit. 

Adjustment of signal tuning may be by variation of capacitance 
or inductance. The disadvantage of variable capacitance tuning is 
that it increases the minimum tuning capacitance, reduces the 
already small value of tuning inductance, and also reduces the 


resonant impedance 


-LI 

OR 


of the timed circuit. 


The latter is a more 


serious disadvantage in the anode circuit of the b.f. valve. Induct- 
ance tuning is usually accomplished by screwing a metal plunger 
in or out of the coil. The plunger, which acts as a short-circuited 
turn to reduce the inductance, must be of high-conductivity material 
(copper or brass) if it is not to reduce the Q of the coil to a very low 
value. This form of eddy current tuning has two disadvantages. 
Losses are introduced into the coil and the Q of the coil falls 
(rapidly at first) as the plunger or “ slug ” is inserted. The fi:equency 
range, which can be obtained, is limited due to the difficiity of 
designing a simple mechanical arrangement which will permit a high 
degree of coupling between coil and plunger. Stray wiring induct- 
ance, which has an effect similar to stray capacitance in the capaci- 
tively tuned circuit, also reduces the frequency range. A frequency 
range variation of 1-5 to 1 is realizable practically, and the ratio 
change of Q over the same range of frequency is of the order of 
0*4 to 1 for a copper plunger, and 0*3 to 1 for brass. Maximum 
Q is obtained at the low-frequency end of the range. The reduction 
in Q at the high-frequency end of the range is due to the reduction 
of effective inductance, the increase in the coil resistance and the 
resistance reflected into the coil from the plunger. Owing to this 
reduction in Q as tuning frequency increases, the resonant impedance 
is greatest at the low-frequency end of the range, and its variation 
over the range^is generally greater than with capacitance tuning. 
Plotting tuning frequency against plunger position relative to the 
coil gives an S-shaped curve, frequency change being less as the 
edge of the plunger is just entering the coll, being greatest when the 
edge is passing through the centre of the coil, and then reducing 
again as the edge of the plunger approaches the other end of the 
coil. Eccentricity of the plunger with respect to the coil appears 
to have very little effect on L and Q, 

In the layout of the B.r. stage the usual precautions appropriate 
to ultra high frequency operation must be taken ; leads should be 
as short as possible, all earth connections taken to the same point 
on the chassis, and there should be adequate decoupling, by mica 
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capacitors, of electrodes normally carrying only n.c. or a.c. supply 
voltages (screens, cathodes, heaters, etc.). A typical aerial and 
E.P. amplifier stage with preset signal tuning is illustrated in 
Fig. 15.5, which is drawn to emphasize the points enumerated above. 
Capacitors Cg, G^, Cq, Ct and G^ (mica 0-001 fxF) are for by-passing 
radio frequencies to earth. The tuning capacitances in the grid 
and anode circuits are made up of the low value variable air 
capacitors Co and Cg and the stray capacitances, consisting of the 
valve, wiring and coil self-capacitances, which are shown dotted as 
G^ and Cg'. Alternatively the additional capacitors may be 
omitted and the inductance trimmed ’’ by using eddy current 
tuning with a plunger. The two capacitors Gi are inserted in each 
feeder line to neutralize the inductance of Li, which would normally 



Fig. 15.5. — ^The Aerial and R.r. Amplifier Stage for a f.m. Receiver 
[The coil in the anode of is Lg.] 


mean a reactive as well as resistive termination for the feeder. 
They are not essential if maximum possible sensitivity and signal-to- 
noise ratio (with optimum coupling) are not required. The series 
screen resistance should be about 50,000 JQ, and if there is any 
tendency to parasitic oscillation a resistance of 50 Q may be inserted 
between the screen pm and the junction of J ?4 and G^. The anode 
decoupling resistance Rs is 1,000 Q. a.g.c. bias can be applied to 
this stage, but is not desirable (and rarely necessary since the i.F. 
stages can provide the required control) because chauge of bias 
decreases grid input conductance and capacitance, so detuning the 
first tuned circuit and reducing its pass-band range. A self-bias 
resistance R^ of 150 Q is suitable. 

Assuming the e.f. stage to be preset tuned to 45 Mc/s with an 
overall pass-band of 4 Mc/s, the details of the aerial input circuit 
are as follows : 
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Radiation resistance of dipole aerial = SO Q 
Characteristic impedance of the aerial 

feeder = 80 

Total inductance of the centre-tapped 
primary coil (any suitable value 
can be chosen. It should preferably 
be less than L., and, if is not used, 
should be as small as possible con- 
sistent with obtaining the required 
value of with L^) ' = o*28 

fC \ ^ 

Capacitance Gi\~^ tunes to 45 Mc/s j = 89 

Two capacitors of 100 would prob- 
ably give satisfactory results. 

.Assumed total capacitance across second- 
ary coil Zrg, made up of 15 ^^F from 
valve interelectrode and electronic 
capacitance and 15 /^/^F jfrom wiring 
and coil self-capacitance = 30 /^/zF 

Total inductance of secondary coil = 0-416 fiR 
Assumed undamped Q of secondary cir- 
cuit, Qo ' = 150 

Resonant impedance of the undamped 

secondary circuit = Q^coL^ = 17,630 Q 

Grid input resistance, Rgi, of the r.f. 

valve at 45 Mc/s = 3,000 Q 

Owing to the inclusion of O-i the aerial feeder-to-grid transformer 
has a tuned primary and secondary, and the Q of both these circuits 
influence the pass-band response. However, the Q of the primary 
(owing to the feeder connection) is so low that the pass-band is 
almost entirely determined by the Q of the secondary coil, and we 
need only consider the design of the grid-tuned circuit as far as 
pass-band characteristics are concerned. Hence, treatiag the aerial- 
grid transformer as a single tuned circuit and allowing a loss of 
— 1-5 db. at the extremes of the pass range, 43 and 47 Mc/s, we 
find from Fig. 4.3, Part I, that QF = 0-642, or the Q of the grid- 


tuned circuit is required to be = 


0-642/^ _ 0-642 x 45 


- 7-23. 

2Af 4 

This includes the damping due to the aerial feeder coupling, which 
is optimum and therefore halves the uncoupled Q value, so that the 
required Q in the absence of aerial feeder coupling is 


Qo' = 14*46 
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and this is equiyalent to a resonant impedance of 

= 1,700 Q. 

The resonant impedance of the coil when damped by the valve 
is additional damping resist- 

ance (jKg in Fig. 15.5) of 5,060 Q is needed across the tuned circuit. 

The mutual inductance between and for optimum coupling 
(see expression on 3.21, Part I) is 

■if.-S. /f: 

a) N Rai 

where = total impedance of the primary circuit 

where = series resistance of primary circuit and is approximately 

the characteristic impedance of the feeder 

^al = ~ ® 

JSjj' = effective series resistance of the secondary circuit, 
including the valve and additional damping 


“ ft) 6-28 X 45 X 10® ^ 

It will be noted that the impedance reflected across the feeder 

co^M ^ 

terminals is resistive and equal to — — 80 Q, 

Jx>2 

If the coils Li and L 2 are wound on a |-m. diameter former 
with 16 s.w.G. copper at 10 turns per inch, the required number of 
turns is approximately 4 and 6 respectively. 

The formula for transfer voltage ratio from the feeder to the 
grid of Fi is from expression 3.20c, Part I. 

1 


• R {optimum coupling) 


2eo(72 


{wG.YRo'- 


' R {optimum coupling) 


= 1 /y 

2V 8 
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We can now check the assumption made above that the double- 
tuned feeder-to-tuned circuit transformer has a frequency response 
almost the same as that for a single-tuned circuit of half the Q of 
the secondary tuned circuit, i.e., From expression 7.26, 

Part I, the modulus of the transfer impedance for two dissimilar 
circuits tuned to the same frequency is 

___ ^ 

i ^ V[i+aie#^ - 

and the ratio frequency response is 


1 Zj, 

2 

^ V(2 - Q^Q,FY+{Qx+Q2Y^ ■ 

for optimum coupling when QiQJc'^ = 1. 

Writing the above in terms of a decibel loss 

Loss (db.) = - 20 logio {4^-k - 
= - 10 iog ,0 


. 15.3a 


. 15,36. 


In the single tuned circuit we assumed a loss of — 1*5 db., which 
gives the expression 

= 0-642. 

Jj 


or Q,'F = Q^F = 1-284. 

oLi _ 6-28 X 45 X 0-28 _ ^ 

Ra^ ^ 80 

Hence Q^F = 0-088, and Q^Q^F^ = 0-1131, so that 

, (3-55+1-88) 

loss (db.) = - 10 logxo ^ j ^ = - 10 logio 


1-358 


= - 1-32 db. 

The actual frequency response is therefore slightly better than 
that obtained on the assumption that the feeder double-tuned 
transformer is equivalent to a single-tuned circuit of half the 
secondary circuit Q value. The difference is, however, so slight as to 
be almost insignificant. It is interesting to note that the generalized 
selectivity curves of Fig. 7.7, Part I, can be apphed to double-tuned 
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coupled circuits of dissimilar characteristics but tuned to the same 
frequency. 

The formula for thermal noise rIm.s. voltage in the first tuned 
circuit is (expression 4.50, Part I) 

= 1-25 X 

where Rj^ is the final resonant impedance of the secondary 
tuned circuit when damping from the feeder is taken into considera- 
tion, i.e., it equals \R'd, and (/i — /a) is the overall pass-band of 
the receiver. 

R ^ 

Thus Rd = = 850 Q, 

and/i — /a = 200kc/sfor high fidelity F.M. transmission of ±75 kc/s 
frequency deviation. The noise in the r.f. valve is usually expressed 
in the form of a resistance, and when this is known it may be added 
to the resonant impedance of the tuned circuit in order to calculate 
the total effective noise voltage at the grid of the first valve. An 
average value for the type of valve used is 1,500 so that the 
total equivalent noise resistance is 2,350 Q and the noise voltage 
at the grid is 

= 1-25 X 10-10 V2, 350 X 200~x lO^ 

= 2-71 fjiV 
2-71 

R 

noise output at the feeder. If it is assumed that high fidelity trans- 
mission requires a signal-to-noise ratio not less than 20 db., the 
receiver fulfils this requirement for all carrier voltages exceeding 
11.72 i,iY at the feeder output. The decision not to exceed optimum 
coupling between feeder and first tuned circuit is seen to be justified 
because the valve noise resistance is greater than that of the circuit. 
Increased coupling reduces Rj), and hence the noise voltage at the 
grid of Fi, but the resulting reduction in transfer voltage ratio 
offsets this and increases the effective noise voltage at the output 
of the feeder, so reducing the overall signal-to-noise ratio. Since 
the reactance of is neutralized by ^Ci, no reactance component 
is reflected from the feeder into the tuned circuit, and tuning of 
the latter is unaffected by the coupling. 

Should continuous capacitance tuning be required over the range 
40 to 50 Mc/s (a ratio change of 1*25), a change of capacitance of 
1*563 is needed. This can be achieved by a tuning capacitor of 
25 fi/i¥ maximum and 5 jujuF miqimum value. 
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Alternatively, a larger capacitor may be used with a series pad- 
ding capacitor inserted to reduce its range factor. The secondary 
inductance must be reduced to 0-287 so as to resonate 
at 40 Mc/s with 55 (G,+Ct(max.)). To make variable 

tumng of value, the damping across the tuned circuit from the 
valve must be reduced, and we shall assume that the valve is tapped 
across one-third of the coil. Optimum coupling between feeder 
and coil must still be retained in order to terminate the feeder in 
80 Q. The capa,citors C^, neutralizing the reactance of ij, are 
omitted because it is not convenient to vary them in step with C^, 
and unless this is done a large reactive component is reflected into 
the secondary circuit as the secondary tuning frequency is changed 
from the resonant frequency of the primary. The unneutralized 
reactance of Li itself reflects a reactive component into the secondary, 
but it is shown later to be almost equivalent to a constant negative 
capacitance over the frequency range, and can be compensated by 
adding a capacitor in parallel with 0^. 

For 1/2 = 0-287 /fH., = 150, f = 4:5 Mc/s, and the valve 

tapped across one-third of the coil, the equivalent valve damping 
resistance across the secondary timed circuit (iJ i = 3,000 Q) is 
27,000 Q 


Qo' = 


<8, .27,000 
-f" 37,000 


= 160. 


27,000 

’39,190 


= 103-3. 


l?x)'=<8o'ft>i2 =103-3 X 81-3 = 8,420 i3, and E/ = 0-78813. 

Assuming — 0-14 jwH — it is dehberately reduced to improve 
feeder matching — Xai = 39-6 Q, and 


= •v'802-f 39-63 = 89-2 Q. 


The value of for optimum coupling is 

M = zz= / 0-788 

' CO \/ 6-28 X 45 X 10«V ~W~ ” 


0313 jliH. 


The final Qq" of the secondary circuit is halved by the feeder 
connection to 51*65 so that the pass-band width is 

45 


The pass-band is much larger than is required, but it must be 
remembered that this does not include the selectivity of the anode- 
tuned circuit of the r.f. amphfier, and the overall pass-band width 
would be about one-half this value, i.e., 0*435 Mc/s. 

ii* 
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The overall resonant impedance of the tuned circuit is . 

= 81-3 X 51-65 =: 4,200 Q 

R " 

and this is reduced to across the grid of Fj. Hence the total 

9 

equivalent noise resistance in the grid circrut is 1,500 (valve) 
+466 (circuit) = 1,966 Q and the noise voltage is 

= 1-26 X 10 -wVl ,966 X 200 X 10 ® 

= 2-475 [N. 

The transfer voltage ratio from feeder to tuned circuit is 
T —X 1^ — 1 
= 6 - 12 . 

The transfer voltage ratio to the grid of Fi is one-third of this, viz., 
1*706, so that the equivalent noise voltage at the output of the 


feeder is 


2-475 


1 706 = /wV ; hence there is some reduction in signal- 

to-noise ratio and also in sensitivity due to tapping down as 
compared with wide-hand preset tuning at 45 Mc/s. 

The reactive component reflected into the secondary from the 
unneutralized reactance of Li is such as to increase the required 
value of tuning capacitance (see expression 3.236j Part I) to 

^20 




1 - 


o)L. I 1 2 


where C^o — the initial tuning capacitance with no aerial feeder 
coupling. 


The values 

» ^ CD^Mi^Xai „ , 

Oi — Oio for 

40, 45 and 

50 Mc/s are tabulated below : 



Jr 


<oLt\Zal\* 

Ot 

Ci — < 7,0 

40 Mc/s 

55 /LijuF 

000397 

55-22 /x/Xe 

0-22 uitE 

45 „ 

43-0 „ 

0-00481 

43-71 „ 

0-21 „ 

50 „ 

35-2 „ 

0-00566 

35-4 „ 

0-21 „ 


The reflected reactive component is equivalent to an almost constant 
negative capacitance of 0*21 /^/^F over the frequency range 40 to 
50 Mc/s, and can therefore be neutralized by the addition of 0*21 ju/zF 
across 
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The preset signal circuit between the B.r. and the frequency 
changer valves may be inserted in the anode of the former and con- 
nected by capacitance to the grid of the latter. This has the advan- 
tage of simplicity and, generally, highest stage gain from the grid of 
to the grid of F 2 j and it is quite satisfactory when preset tuning 
is employed. Its disadvantage, when continuously variable tuning 
is used, is that of high stray capacitance ; the capacitances of both 
valves Fi and Fa are across the tuned circuit, and either transformer 
coupling must be used — ^this removes the anode-earth capacitance of 
F 1 from the tuned circuit — or the minimum capacitance in the aerial 
tuned circuit must be increased, if signal circuit ganging is to be 
achieved. We shall assume, therefore, that the anode tuning 
capacitor of Fig. 15.5 is 40 [ifiF, the extra 10 ^/^F above that 
of C ^2 being due to the anode-earth capacitance of Fi ; hence is 
0-312 ^H. The resistance is the grid leak for the fi^equency 
changer valve and also the damping resistance for widening the 
overall pass-band range to 4 Mc/s. The required final Q of the 
tuned circuit for a loss of — 1-5 db. over the range 45^2 Mo/s is 
the same as for the aerial circuit, i.e., 7 -23. The coupling capacitance 
(500 ^^F) is chosen to have negligible reactance in comparison 
with the resistance i??, the value of which depends on the type of 
frequency changer used. A hexode frrequency changer has a low 
positive grid input resistance component, of the same order as 
that of the B.r. valve, whereas a heptode valve may present a high 
positive or even a negative resistance component (Section 5.8.3, 
Part I). For the purposes of calculation a hexode frequency 
changer of input resistance equal to 3,000 Q is assumed. Taking 
the initial Qq of the tuned circuit as 150, the total damping resistance 
to produce a final Qq" of 7.23 is 

_ coLMo" __ 88-2 X 150 X 7-23 _ ^ 

^ ~Qo-Qo" 142-77 

= 862 Q. 

/ip2 

The overall resonant impedance of the tuned circuit is 
(oL^Qo" = 637 i3, which gives an amplification of 5*1 fi:om the grid 
of Fi to the grid of F 2 when the mutual conductance of Fi is 
8 mA/volt. 

15.6, The Frequency Changer and Oscillator Stages. The 

frequency changer and oscillator stages are considered as one umt 
because they are interdependent. A hexode, heptode, pentode, or 
diode frequency changer may be employed, but the former is most 
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popular, and a typical circuit diagram of a hexode valve with 
a separate triode oscillator is shown in Eig. 15.6. If a pentode 
valve is used as a frequency changer, the oscillator voltage is usually 
applied to the suppressor grid. Cathode ® application has been tried, 
but is normally less satisfactory because the cathode -grid inter- 
electrode capacitance coupling between oscillator voltage source and 
signal circuit causes an appreciable oscillator voltage to appear in 
the signal circuit and also disturbs oscillator tuning. 



Fig, 16.6. — ^The Frequency Changer and Oscillator Stages of a f.m. Receiver: 


The input to the frequency changer in Eig. 15.6 is the output 
across in Eig. 15.5, and the resistance and capacitance numbers 
lead on from the latter figure. Capacitors G-^^, G^^ and Cig 

( 0*001 liM mica) by-pass radio frequencies to earth. Resistance 
jBg (25,000 Q) is the voltage-dropping resistance for the screen, 
i ?9 (1,000 Q) is a decoupling resistance and iJn (250 Q) is the self- 
bias resistance. Coils £ 4 , and capacitors G^^ and Oig are the 
tuning elements of the i.f. transformer, details of which are given 
in the next section, 15.7. The resistances i?io and JS 12 are damping 
resistances giving the required band width to the i.f. transformer. 

The oscillator is a key point in the ultra high frequency super- 
heterodyne receiver, and a high degree of frequency stability is 
essential for a satisfactory receiver performance. Erequency error 
of the oscillator has an effect on frequency modulated reception 
different from that on amplitude modulation. In the latter case, 
unless the error is large, detuning results mainly in attenuation 
(frequency) distortion of the a.f. output with accentuated high- 
frequency A.F. components producing high-pitched shrill repro- 
duction. With frequency modulated reception,, oscillator error 
limits the maximum permissible frequency deviation of the i.f. 
carrier, because it off-centres the latter wdth respect to the frequency- 
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amplitude converter. Harmoiuc (amplitude) distortion of tlie audio 
output— flattening of the top or bottom half of the wave shape— 
therefore occurs at high modulation levels (large frequency devia- 
tion). The action of the limiter removes the amplitude modulation 
due to off-centring, and the attentuation distortion, noted with 
amplitude modulation, is absent. Rapid variation of the oscillator 
frequency due to hum or interference voltages has no effect in an 
A.M. receiver because the detector is not responsive to frequency 
variation but only to ampHtude changes. In the f.m. receiver these 
rapid variations are serious since the frequency-amplitude converter 
changes them into amplitude variation, and undesired hum or noise 
interference audio outputs are obtained. We see, therefore, that 
oscillator long- and short-period frequency stability is of much 
greater importance in a f.m. system. 

The causes of, and remedies for, variations of oscillator frequency 
are considered in detail in Sections 6.6, 6.7, 6.8 and 6.9, Part I, but 
for the sake of completeness a brief resume is given in this chapter. 
Dealing with the long-period effects, slow drift of oscillator frequency 
is due mainly to temperature and humidity changes. The tuning 
inductance and capacitance tend to increase their values with 
increase of temperature, and heating of the valve changes the 
operating conditions with consequent change of oscillator frequency. 
It is generally more difficult to produce a variable capacitor with 
a low temperature coefficient than a variable inductance, so that 
inductance tuning is preferable. Inductance variations with tem- 
perature result from an increase in radius and length, the first in- 
creasing and the second decreasing inductance. Reduced variation 
is therefore possible by suitably proportioning the coefficients of 
radial and axial expansion (the radial expansion coefficient should 
be about half that of the axial). This can be achieved by winding 
the coil turns loosely on the coil former and fixing the ends firmly 
so that radial expansion is determined by the conductor, and axial 
by the coil former. An alternative is to reduce both axial and radial 
expansion by shrinking the coil on to a former having a low coefficient 
of expansion, e.g,, ceramic material has a coefficient of about 
7 X 10~® as compared with 17 x 10~® per degree, centigrade for 
copper, so that the dimensional change of such a coil construction 
is only about one-third of that of the coil without the coil former. 

Capacitance temperature changes are due to expansion and 
insulation dielectric variation. Expansion effects can be reduced 
by accurate centring of the rotor plates of a variable capacitor or 
by the use of silvered mica plates in jSxed capacitors. Changes of 
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dielectric constants are reduced by using ceramic material. Certain 
types of capacitors can be constructed to give a negative temperature 
coefficient, i.e., capacitance falls as temperature rises, and they 
may be used to compensate for the positive temperature coefficient 
of the tuning inductance or main tuning capacitance. Compensation 
is, however, only complete at one particular setting of the main 
tuning capacitance, and the temperature of the corrector capacitor 
together with its rate of correction must follow that of the com- 
ponent it is intended to compensate. Hence it is essential to aim 
at the highest possible stability before applying correction. 

Connecting leads should be short, securely fixed and not in 
tension. Preliminary cyclical heating is often an aid to frequency 
stability. Humidity effects are rendered less serious by the use of 
non-hygroscopic insulation material. 

Valve temperature effects are due chiefly to interelectrode 
dimensional changes (a capacitance variation of the order of 0*02 to 
0*04 iifiF is obtained from the initial to final operating temperature), 
and they can be reduced by employing loose coupling between 
active electrodes and the tuned circuit. In a capacitance-tuned 
oscillator, frequency changing with a harmonic of the • oscillator 
reduces frequency drift from capacitance variations in inverse ratio 
to the harmonic employed, e.g., using the second harmonic of the 
oscillator as the active frequency tends to halve the capacitance- 
frequency drift. There are disadvantages with oscillator harmonic 
operation because signals separated by approximately the i.e. from 
the fundamental and other harmonics will produce spurious 
responses. Improved frequency stability may be realized by operat- 
ing the oscillator at a frequency lower than the signal by an amount 
equal to the i.e., and this confers no disadvantages when the signal 
circuits have preset tuning. Supply voltage changes may cause 
slow or rapid changes of frequency. Heater voltage change is 
comparatively slow in action, affecting valve temperature, cathode 
emission and cathode heater resistance and capacitance. A palha- 
tive is loose coupling to the tuned circuit. Variation of h.t. supply 
controls frequency through its influence on the and of the 
oscillator valve, and it is largely responsible for interference fre- 
quency modulation troubles. Adequate decoupling and smoothing 
is an essential to stability, and feedback from the a.f. amplifier is 
lessened by using a push-pull output stage to the loudspeaker or 
even a separate h.t. supply. 

The great difficulty with ultra high-frequency oscillators is to 
obtain sufficient amplitude of oscillation without squeggering or 
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dead spots in the tuning range. A separate triode-valve oscillator 
should be used rather than the triode section incorporated in the 
frequency changer, because the former generally has a higher 
is more stable and maintains oscillation over a frequency range 
more satisfactorily. The modified Colpitts circuit (see Section 6.10, 
Part I) the anode-cathode and gnd-cathode interelectrode capaci- 
tances act as the capacitance splitter — is often favoured as it requires 
no separate reaction coil. Tuned-anode or tuned-grid oscillators 
are not so satisfactory, because it is not easy to obtain adequate 
coupling between tuned and reaction coils with a reasonable size of 
reaction coil. An alternative circuit is the electron-coupled oscil- 
lator, and this is the type shown in Fig. 15.6. It possesses three 
advantages : oscillation is not difficult to maintain over a range of 
frequencies, negative feedback due to the impedance of that part 
of the tuning coil between cathode and earth, assists ampHtude and 
frequency stability, and one side of the tuning capacitance Uao is 
earthed. The inductance of the tuning coil Lg is 0-416 fiK, and the 
cathode tapping on this six-turn coil (J-in. diam. 16 s.w.g. at 
10 turns per inch) occurs at approximately two turns up from the 
earthed end. The tuning capacitance is made up of the grid-earth 
capacitance of the triode section of and Fg (about 17 /^/^F), 
wiring and coil self- capacitance (about 5 /«^F), the fixed capacitor 
{7 i 8 (7 ^//F), and the series combination of Uig and Cao* C/ig is a fixed 
capacitor of 30 ^u/^F restricting the effective range factor of Uaos a 
variable air dielectric capacitor with ceramic insulating supports and 
minimum and maximum values of 5 and 20 ^^F respectively. The 
oscillator frequency — ^in order to obtain greatest frequency stability 
— ^is selected to be lower than the signal frequency, and variation of 
Oza changes the oscillator frequency from 38-5 to 42*5 Mc/s (the 
i.F. = 4*5 Mc/s). The oscillator is coupled to the oscillation 
electrode of the frequency changer via the capacitance Ui? and self- 
bias is provided by the resistance (50,000 Q). The value of 
G^^ must not be made too large, otherwise the comparatively high 
input conductance of the oscillation grid of the frequency changer 
will appreciably reduce or even stop oscillation completely ; about 
10 [XfjiP often gives maximum voltage at the frequency changer 
electrode. The unused anode of the triode part of the triode hexode 
is returned to cathode. Constant h.t. supply to the oscillator 
anode is an essential requirement for frequency stability, and two 
decoupling capacitors are shown in Fig. 15.6 from the anode of 
Fg to earth. (0-001 //F mica) by-passes radio frequencies and 
Ugs (16 fjiE electrolytic) any audio or hum voltages in the h.t. 
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supply. Better h.t. regulation and smoothing can be obtained 
with a gas-fUled device such as a neon tube in parallel with ; 
G25 then becomes unnecessary. J?i5 must be reduced from 30,000 JQ 
to 10,000 when the neon tube is included. 

15.7. The Intermediate Frequency Amplifier. The actual 
value of the intermediate frequency for high fidelity e.m. trans- 
missions (±75 kc/s frequency deviation) must be much higher 
than for high fidelity a.m. transmissions. The required pass-band 
(200 kc/s) limits the minimum i.e. to 2 Mc/s. A low value has 
the advantages of greater amplification and selectivity with stability, 
but the possibility of spurious responses from the frequency changer 
is greater. These responses (see Section 5.4, Part I) are, in order 
of importance : 

1. The image frequency on the side of the oscillator frequency 
opposite to the real signal and separated from the latter by twice 
the intermediate frequency. When image response is only likely 
from undesired signals in the receiver tuning range, it can be avoided 
by making the i.e. half this range, e.g., for a receiver covering a range 
40 to 50 Mc/s, an i.f. of 5 Mc/s or greater prevents image interference 
from transmissions in this band. 

2. Oscillator harmonic response. 

3. Signal harmonic response. 

4. Signal and oscillator harmonic combinations. 

5. i.E, harmonic response due to the desired signal being close 
in frequency to an i.F. harmonic. 

'6. Direct i.f. response, due to an undesired signal at the funda- 
mental or submultiple of the i.e., the latter being converted to the 
I.E. by the non-linear action of the frequency changer. 

7. Interaction between undesired signals separated by a fre- 
quency difference equal to the i.f. 

8. Cross-modulation. 

A high value of i.e. assists in reducing interference from 1, 2, 3, 
4 and 7 by removing the interfering signal further from the desired, 
and allowing r.e. selectivity to be more effective. Interference 
from 5 and 6 is, however, increased, though that from 5 can 
generally be made very small by adequate i.e. decoupling of the 
limiter valve, the detector-A.E. amplifier connection and the a.g.c. 
line. It is not likely to be serious in this instance since the maximum 
probable value of i.f. is about 10 Mc/s and fourth harmonic feedback 
is needed to cause interference in the 40 to 50 Mc/s range. Cross- 
modulation is rarely a serious problem and Wheeler states that 
it is negligible in e.m. reception. Ther^ are other methods of 
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reducing unwanted responses ; for example, the prevention of over- 
loading of the frequency changer by applying a.g.c. to the e.f. 
stage, and increased r.if. selectivity decrease effects from 3 and 4, 
whilst the reduction of oscillator voltage to the lowest amplitude 
consistent with satisfactory frequency changing decreases responses 
from 2 and 4. 

The limiter stage requires a certain minimum input voltage 
(about 2 volts) in order to remove amplitude variation, and overall 
i.r. amplification must be such as to bring the weakest probable 
signal up to the limiter input minimum. The intermediate fre- 
quency must therefore be fixed at a value which will give the 
required overall gain wdthout instability or mutilation of the fre- 
quency response curve. A value between 4 and 5 Mc/s is a reason- 
able compromise and subsequent calculations are made on the basis 
of an i.T. of 4*5 Mc/s. 

The problem to be solved in the design of the i.f. amplifier is 
to obtain highest overall amplification with a frequency response 
having a level pass-band, little affected by bias changes on the 
valves, and having rapid attenuation outside the pass range. The 
level pass-band is a more stringent condition than freedom from 
instability. Sources of feedback are coupling between input and 
output, common i.f. impedances in valve electrode leads normally 
carrying only n.c. or mains a.c. currents (anode h.t. supply, screen, 
grid bias, cathode and heaters) and grid-anode interelectrode 
capacitance. The &st two can be reduced to negligible proportions 
by suitable shielding and decoupling. Decoupling capacitors should 
be connected to earth by the shortest possible leads, and wrhen used 
to decouple tuned circuits should be included inside the screening 
cans enclosing the tuning elements. Common impedance coupling 
can largely be eliminated by connecting decoupling capacitors for 
each stage to a common earth point, as was done for the b.f. and 
frequency changer stages. Thus we come to the basic fact that 
the limit to maximum overall amplification is set by feedback 
through the anode-grid capacitance. This effect is discussed in 
detail in Section 7.8, Part I, where it is shown that feedback is 
negative when the anode circuit is capacitive, and positive when 
the anode circuit is inductive. The parallel-tuned circuit has 
a capacitive reactance at frequencies above resonance and an 
inductive reactance at frequencies below resonance, so that feedback 
from such an anode circuit is degenerative at the higher frequencies 
and regenerative at the lower frequencies. Its effect on overall 
frequency response is to produce a lop-sided curve with greater 
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amplification at frequencies below resonance. The degree of 
degeneration or regeneration is best expressed in the form of 
a positive or negative iuput resistance (see expression 7.23a, Part I) 

{G„+G,)^+Bo^ 






15.4a 


where Ga = ~ anode slope conductance 

Jin 


Go == conductance of external anode circuit 
Bo = susceptance of external anode circuit 
— mutual conductance of valve 
Bg^ = susceptance of anode-grid capacitance 
= OiOga- 


This resistance component has a minimum value and the condition 
for this is found by differentiating 15.4a with respect to Bq and 
equating to zero, is treated as the variable because it changes 
rapidly in the region of resonance, from a high negative value 
below, through zero at resonance, to a high positive value above. 
Go over the same range is practically constant and equal to the 


reciprocal of the resonant impedance, i.e., ^ or — 

Jtijy 

tion for minimum Eg is found to be 


The condi- 


and 


-Bo- 

Rg{min.) = 


±{Ga+Go) 

±^Ga+Go) 

9m^ga 


In the particular case we are considering G^<^ Go and 

±2(?o ±2 


Rg{min.) 


9m^a 


OrnBgaRD 


15.46. 

15.4c. 


If instead of a single-tuned circuit there is a double-tuned transformer 
in the anode circuit, calculation may be based on the assumption 
that coupling will be in the region of the critical value, and under 
these conditions one circuit reflects into the other a resistance equal 
to its initial resistance, i.e., the actual resonant impedance is half 
that of one tuned circuit alone and expression 15.4c becomes 

Rgimin.) = ■ . . . 15.4d. 

If it is desired to obtain a more accurate value of Rg{min,) reference 
should be made to Section 7.8, Part I, but expression l^Ad will be 
found to be satisfactory for all practical purposes. 

In order that frequency response may be almost unaffected by 
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feedback, the mini- 
mum resistance com- 
ponent should be at 
least ten times the 
effective resonant 
impedance of the 
grid circuit, and this 
condition necessitates 
the use of a special 
buffer stage in the 
i.F. amplifier. 

To obtain a fiat 
frequency response 
over a given pass 
range it is necessary 
to combine single- and 
double - tuned over- 
coupled circuits, the 
peak of the single- 
tuned circuit filling in 
the trough of the two 
overcoupled circuits. 
Much the same effect 
can be obtained by 
the combination of a 
pair of overcoupled 
with a pair of under- 
coupled circuits of 
single - peaked re- 
sponse, and we shall 
use these principles 
in the design of the 
I.F. amplifier, the 
diagram of which is 
shown in Fig, 15.7. 
The frequency 
changer anode i.f. 
transformer of Fig. 
15.6 is repeated in 
Fig. 15.7 ; in its anode 
circuit is a pair of 
critically coupled 



Fig. 16.7. — ^Tho i.p. Amplifier Sta-ges of a f.m. Receiver. 
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tuned circuits. The first and third i.F. amplifier valves F4 and F, 
each contain a pair of overcoupled circuits, and the second i.e. 
valve F5 has a single-tuned circuit. This stage is also acting as 
a buffer or isolator to reduce anode-grid capacitance feedback to 
a negligible value. By using the generalized curves of Figs. 4.3, 
fl.nrl 7.7, Part I, for the frequency response of single- and double- 
tuned circuits (the primary of each transformer has constants 
identical with the secondary), and assuming that transformers 
and Ti are identical, we find that an almost flat pass-band 
response is obtained by making T^, and Ti overcoupled circuits of 
constant = QJCi = 2 ,Tia, pair of critically coupled circuits of 
Qiki — 1, and suitably choosing Q, of the single-tuned circuit in 


the anode of F5. k is the coupling coefficient, e.g.. 


vlj;, ~ Li 

for jTi, and Q is the magnification of primary or secondary circuit 
when the other is not coupled to it. The overcoupled circuits 

QMf 


T 2 and Ti have maximum response at 


fr 


il*8 (see the curve 


for Qh = 2, Fig. 7.7, Part I), where Af is the frequency oiBf-tune 
from fj., the resonant or trough frequency, and the trough-to-peak 
ratio is — 2 db. By selecting Q 2 to satisfy the above expression 
when J/ = ±100 kc/s (the maximum required semi-band width), 
we have 


n _ X 4.5 

2 Af 0*2 


40-5. 


This fixes the position of the frequency scale on Pig. 7.7, and the 
combined frequency response of the two transformers is shown as 
the dotted curve 1 in Fig. 15.8. The single-peaked frequency 
response of transformer Ti and tuned circuit igCg? have losses of 

1 and 3 db. respectively at and if Q is selected to make this 

Jr 

expression unity when Af = ±100 kc/s, i.e.. 



2 Af 


= 22-5 


the loss in these two circuits at 100 kc/s exactly counterbalances 
the gain due to and Ti. Curves 2 and 3 in Fig. 15.8 give the 
frequency responses for T ^ and T 3 respectively. There is not exact 
compensation at all frequencies in the pass-band, but the variation 
in the overall curve 4 does not exceed 0-7 db. 

Having determined the Q values for all the circuits, we now 
have to select L and C values to give maximum overall amplification 
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and also a grid input resistance component for each valve not less 
than ten times the effective resonant impedance of its associated 
grid circuit. In designing the amplifier we shall assume that valves 
7^, Vs and V 6 are identical and have the following constants : 

== 2 mA/volt, Gg^ = 0*02 and a slope resistance much 



4-2 4-3 4-4 4-5 4-6 4-7 4-8 

Frequency ( Mcjs) 


Tig. 16.8. — ^The Individual and Overall Frequency Responses of the t . s . Amplifier 

Stages of Fig. 15.7. 


greater than the resonant impedance of any anode circuit. Maxi- 
mum amplification in any stage is obtained by making the effective 

dynamic impedance Bjy = Qw^L = ^ as large as possible, i.e., 

the tuning capacitance C should be as small as possible. A suitable 
m^Ti^TvmTn value is 50 [JL/jiS so that starting at the last i-F. amplifier 
■with the overcoupled circuits, we have for /, = 4-5 Mc/s 


O — 50 
iio = ill = 25 /iH 


Qi — 40-5 

QJc^ = 2 or fc, = 0-0494 
Mi = hLu = 1-235 /iH. 

The resonant impedance of either tuned circuit when not coupled 
to the other is 


*Iim = 


3l 

cOj.0i 


40-5 X 1012 


6-28 X 4-5 X 10« X 50 


= 28,700 £i 


* is the resonant impedance of either primary or secondary alone of 
the transformer T^, i.e., the numeral suffix 4 denotes the transformer number 
in Fig. 15.7. Similarly, Bj ,3 and Bm apply ^ transformers T, and T^. 
The numeral suffix of Q also denotes the transformer number. 
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and maximum amplification at the peaks kc/s) of the 

frequency response of curve 1 in Eig. lo.8 is (see the expression 
derived from 7.3/, Part I) 

« A ^ ^ 28*7. 

6 


The damping resistances R 33 and JSss for an initial coil Qq of 160 are 
given by 

P _ oLM. _ 706 X 150 X 40-5 _ 3 ^ ^3 

Oo -«4 150 - 40-5 

and Bii has the same value if the succeeding hmiter stage does not 
damp the circuit. In the next section a typical limiter stage is 
shown to have appreciable damping on the inC*, circuit and iJj; 
has to have a higher value than £ 33 . 

The Tvirn'TYinTn input resistance component at the gi-id of Fe is 
from expression 15.4(i 

4 4x1012 

Rgsirmn.) ~ 2 X 10-» X 6-28 x4-5 X lO® x”0-02 x'‘28,700 

= 123,200 Q. 

The resonant impedance of tuned circuit T 3 , consisting of L 3 and 
Cii, must not therefore exceed 12,320 Q if the overall frequency 
response is not to be seriously affected by feedback. But 
Q 3 = 22-5 

. c ^3 22-5 X IQi- 

• • ” " 6-28 x 4-5 X 10« X 12,320'^^ 


= 64-5 

Li = 19-4 /tH. 

If = 150 and G 33 (500 iMfiE) has negligible reactance compared 
with Ris, then 

P (OjLiQiQi _ 549 X 150 X 22-5 

127-5 

= 14,550 Q. 

Maximum amplification at = 4-5 Mc/s is, for the single-tuned 
circuit, 

= 9'm^ns = 24-64. 


* The numeral suffix to Amplification A and minimum grid input resistance 
Rg{mm.) defines the number of the valve in Fig. 15.7, with which it is 
associated. Thus Ag is the amphfication from the grid of Fg to its output 
across the secondary of and RgQ(min.) is the minimum grid input resistance 
of valve Fg. 
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The minimum grid input resistance 

2 


Rgr^{min.) = 


= 143,500 Q. 


Qnfi^CgaRi)^ 

The effective resonan^ impedance of transformer which is 

= 14,350 13, and this fulfils the 
All the circuit 


identical with T 4 , is ■— 


Rj)2 

"" ~~2 

condition that it should he not greater than -^Rg^. 
constants for are identical with those of T 4 , i.e., 

^29 = ^33 ~ Sfi [IfjjR 

L, 25 

Q 2 = 40*5 
Afg = 1-235 fiEL 

J .4 == 28-7 at the peaks (/^±100) kc/s 
Rg^{min.) == 123,200 Q. 

Transformer must therefore have an effective resonant impedance 
not exceeding 12,320 13, i.e., Rj^i 24,640 13. The maximum value 
of jRx>i is, however, fixed because Q-^ = 22*5 and Uje is not less 
than 50 //^E. 

R^^irna.,) = 

co^(7i 6 6-28 X 4*5 X lO^ x 50 

= 15,900 13. 

This value cannot be exceeded without reducing but as it is 
less than the maximum permitted by feedback considerations it 
simply means that feedback has even less effect. The constants 
for Ti are therefore 

U 12 ^16 

= 25 fM 
Qi = 22*5 

Q^lc^ = 1 or ifci = 0*0445 
Jfg = = 1*11 ixK, 

Maximum amplification at the peak of response (/,.) for the 
frequency changer valve F 2 is 

2 

where g^, = conversion conductance of the frequency changer valve 
Fg.A probable value is 0*3 mA/volt. 


A -a — 
^2 — yc o 


Hence Az = 0*3 x 


15*9 


= 2*385. 


Feedback of i.f. voltage into the grid circuit of Fg through the 
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anode-grid capacitance can generally be neglected because the grid 
circuit is tuned to a much higher frequency. 

The values of iJio and ^ire 

z) __ TP _ coMQoQi __ 706 X 150 X 22-5 
"" Qo-Qi 127*5 

= 18,700 Q, 

The overall amplification from the grid of Fo to the output of 
Ve, 1-6., to the hmiter, is 

2-385 X 28-7 x 24-64 X 28*7 X 0-63 = 30,500. 

The factor 0*63 is included because of the 4-db. peak-to -trough loss 
in F4 and Fg. 

The total amphfication from the grid of the r.f. valve Fi to the 
output of Fe is 30,500 x 5-1 = 155,500, and assuming a signal-to- 
noise ratio of 20 db., the minimum acceptable signal is 27-1 ^eV, 
which produces an output voltage from Fg of 27*1 x 0*156 
= 4*22 volts. This is adequate for operating the limiter stage, the 
miiuinum required input voltage for which is usually about 2 volts. 

Suitable values for the numbered resistances and capacitances 
in Fig. 15.7, which have not so far been specified, are tabulated 
below : 


Capacitances. 


Resistances. 


= 0-001 fiF 

Oil ~ 1“®' 

C'jg = 0-1 flF 
OiQ = 0-1 /fF 

Cji = 0-01 /iF 

Cii = 0-01 fiF 

Oil = 0-001 fiF 
0,5 = 0-1 
Go. = 0-1 uF 


G 38 = 0-1 /jF 

Gjj = O-OOOojuF 

Oio = 0-001 ^F 
Gji = 0-1 fiF 
G42 = 0-1 ^F 

G„ = 0-1 mF 

G 45 = 0-01 juF I 
G 48 = 0-01 ^F j 



= 30,000 Q 

JSi, 

= 20,000 Q 

■Bis 

= 0-1 M13 

Bi 9 

= 1,000 Q 

B34 

= 300 Q 

B23 

= 0-1 M13 

B24 

= 30,000 Q 

B25 

= 20,000 Q 


7^26 

- 1,000 Q 

JR 21 

= 300 Q 

7^29 

= 01 M.Q 

7^30 

= 30,000 Q 

7^31 

= 20,000 Q 

7^32 

- 1,000 Q 

7^34 

= 3bo Q 


The A.G.c. capacitance-resistance filters (OieJ^is, CuBii and 
29) have smaller values than their counterparts in the a.m. 
receiver because undesired amplitude change of the e.m. carrier, 
when fed back along the a.g.c. line, tends to cancel the amphtude 
variation of the carrier. It is a form of negative feedback. The 
A.G.C. voltage is often derived from the limiter stage grid circuit 
and the method of obtaining it is described in the next section. 


15.8. The Amplitude Limiter. 

15.8.1. Introduction. In order to take full advantage of 
F.M. transmissions, some circuit must be included in the receiver 
to reduce to negligible proportions any amplitude modulation of 
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th.6 ca^rrior d.iiG to noisG or to variatioix in the ovGrall frequency 
response of the pass-band. This is essential because the a.f. 
content of the f.m. signal is extracted by means of an amphtude 
detector, such as a diode, after its frequency variation has been 
converted to an amplitude modulation ; an initial a.f. amphtude 
variation of the f.m. carrier is detected at the same time and produces 
an undesired audio output. 

There are five possible types of amplitude limiter : 

( 1 ) A saturated amplifier, having an amphfication factor inversely 

proportional to the amphtude of the input signal. 

(2) A controlled, local oscillator, locked by the frequency of the 

r.M. input but having an output voltage independent of 
the amphtude of the controlhng signal. This type is 
discussed in Section 15.10.4 as it primarily acts as a fre- 
quency deviation reducer. 

(3) An integrating device, having an output voltage dependent 

upon the frequency of the input signal but independent 
of its amphtude. This form of hmiter is also a frequency- 
to-amplitude converter and is described in Sections 15.9.4 
and 15.9.5. 

(4) A negative feedback system which detects the amplitude 

modulation of the f.m. signal and uses it to supply a.g.c. 
bias to the i.f. valves to reduce envelope as well as carrier 
variations. 

(5) A neutralizing device which detects the amphtude modulation 

and supplies it in reversed phase to the f.m. audio output 
so as to cancel the initial undesired amphtude variation. 

15.8.2. The Saturated Amplifier Limiter. The saturated 
amplifier is the most common form of hmiter and wiU be considered 
first. A typical circuit is shown in Fig. 15.9. The carrier input is 
detected by the IgJSJg characteristic of the valve and automatic bias 
is produced across Bsq. A change in carrier amphtude causes a 
corresponding change in bias, i.e., increase of amphtude increases 
the negative bias across jRgg. Provided the overall amphfication 
to the carrier fundamental frequency is inversely proportional to 
the grid bias, and the bias voltage is a faithful reproduction of the 
amphtude modulated envelope, there is no amphtude modulation 
at the output. This condition can be approached by operating the 
valve as a Class C amplifier with an curve having a low bias 
voltage cut-off (I^ = 0) and a saturated characteristic for positive 
bias voltages. Hence the valve V ? has low screen and anode voltages 
(about 40 volts). The negative (low 1^) half of the output current 
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wave shape is limited by the cut-off bias point, which is fixed by 
the screen voltage. The positive (high I^) half is limited by anode 
current saturation, which is determined by the anode voltage, and, 
to a less extent, by damping of the input voltage peak by grid 
current. A low anode voltage causes the load line to operate into 
the knee ” of the tetrode la^a characteristics and a saturated 
IJSg curve is therefore produced. The resemblance of this type 
of limiter to the leaky grid ” detector may be noted ; it is, in 
fact, this form of detector, working under saturated anode current 
conditions, with an anode circuit tuned to the carrier funda- 
mental instead of an aperiodic circuit accepting audio frequencies. 
In the leaky grid ” detector the time constant of the self-bias 
circuit must allow the bias change to follow exactly the modu- 



Fig. 15.9. — The Saturated Amplifier Limiter Stage. 


lation envelope, and this also applies to the hmiter. A suitable 
time constant is 10 to 20 microsecs, with = 0*1 and 
(7^8 = 100 fjbijiE. If the time constant is too large, the bias is not 
proportional to the amphtude modulation, and if it is too small, 
the bias change is reduced and amplification control compensation 
is inadequate. Typical limiter input-output curves are shown in 
Fig. 15.10 ; curve 1 represents optimum hmiting conditions with a 
screen and anode voltage of approximately 40 volts ; output volt- 
age falls slightly as the input voltage is increased. If anode voltage 
is increased, output voltage increases (curve 2), but the general 
shape of the curve remains unchanged unless anode voltage is con- 
siderably increased, when output voltage often falls slightly after 
the first maximum and then rises as the input voltage is increased. 
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An increase in screen voltage (curve 3) moves the limiting point 
to a higher input voltage, roughly in proportion to the increase in 
Eg, and also tends to greater variation in output voltage. 
affects the rate of fall of output voltage vdth increase of input, 
a high value exaggerating the tendency to a decrease in output 
voltage (curve 4). 

Variations in the frequency response over the pass range of 
tuned circuits following the Kmiter cause amplitude modulation of 



Fig. 15.10. ^Input- Output Voltage Curves for the Saturated Amplifier Limiter. 

Curve 1 . — Ea = jE/,:ii=40 volts. 

Curve 2. — Ea > 40 volts, E, 40 volts. 

Curve 3 . — Ea ^ 40 volts. Eg > 40 volts. 

Curve 4 . — Ea =*= — 40 volts, Us# 1 

the 'EM. signal, which results in harmonic distortion of the a.f. 
output when the frequency deviation of the signal is large. It is 
essential that these circuits should have least possible variation over 
their pass range, whilst offering appreciable attenuation to the 
harmonics of the F.M. signal produced hy the hmting action. ^ If 
the loss of response is symmetrical on either side of the tuning 
points, the a.f. distortion of the output consists mainly of odd 
harmonics (third, fifth, etc.). Variations in the ftequeney response 
of circuits preceding the limiter are compensated by its action. 
A suitable value for the Qoi the anode circuit of the limiter is 4-5 if 
it is a single-tuned circuit or 14-2 if it consists of a pair of critically 
coupled tuned oircuits. The single circuit gives a loss of approxi- 
mately — 0-15 db. (representing 1-9% change of amplitude) at 
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4*5±0-l Mc/s and a loss of — 16-7 db. (representing an amplitude 
reduction to 14*65%) at the i.F. second harmonic, 9 Mc/s. Owing 
to the large off-tune-to-resonant frequency ratio, the loss is calculated 

from expression 4.8c, Part I, using F = The corre- 

sponding values for a loss of — 0*15 db. at 4*5 J:: 0*1 Mc/s with 
a pair of critically coupled circuits is Q = 14-2 and the loss at 
9 Mc/s = ~ 47*1 db. (an amphtude reduction to 0*44%). The 
coupled circuits are clearly very much better than the single circuit. 
The frequency-amplitude converter, which follows the limiter, can, 
with advantage, constitute the anode load of the latter, but it may 
be preceded by a separate valve amphfier. Grid current, taken by 
the limiter valve F?, has a damping effect on the tuned circuit 
and it is equivalent approximately to a resistance of JJSgg 
(see Section 8.2.5, Part I). Hence jBgg must be such as to give a total 
resistance of 39,200 Q when paralleled by 50,000 Q, i.e., 


39,200 X 50,000 
50,000 - 39,200 


= 181,500 Q. 


The required low value of 40 volts for screen and anode voltage is 
obtained from the 250 volts h.t. supply by means of the potential 
divider made up of iZss and iZsg, 40,000 and 10,000 Q respectively. 
The decoupling capacitors O^o and Ggi, 0*1 pF and 8 p¥ (electro- 
l3rbic) respectively, by-pass b.e. and A.F., the latter being produced 
by the hmiter action. Oso is required in addition to Ggi because the 
latter may not be non-inductive. ' 

Since across iJge in Fig. 15.9 there is a negative voltage pro- 
portional to carrier amplitude, it forms a convenient source of 
A.G.c. voltage for the i.f. stages of the receiver. There are dis- 
advantages as well as advantages to controlhng the b.f. valve as 
well. The disadvantages are that bias changes on the latter alter 
its input admittance and affect appreciably the damping and tuning 
of the aerial circuit. On the other hand, reduced output from the 
E.F. valve helps to prevent overloading of the frequency changer 
with increase of input voltage, and so reduces the possibility of 
spurious responses. 

15.8.3. The Negative Feedback A.G.C. Limiter. The nega- 
tive feedback a.g.c. limiter * principle could be apphed to reinforce 
the action of the saturated amplifier hmiter. It only involves 
modification of the a.g.c. filter, so as to allow the a.f. components 


* Patent. E. C. A., P. F. G. Holst and L. E. Kirkwood (U.S. Applica- 
tion No. 441,254). 
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across the load resistance in the saturated amplifier grid circuit 
to be passed back to the controlled valves with practically no phase 
shift or attenuation up to frequencies of about 5 kc/s. Decoupling 
capacitors Gog) G^^ and <740 in Fig. 15.7 must be decreased to about 
50 fXfzF, which means a maximum phase shift of O'" and attenuation 
of — 0-1 db. at 5 kc/s. Attentuation at 4-5 Mc/s is 43-0 db. 
Should any tendency to i.f. instability appear, the decoupling 
capacitor G 26 should be increased first, as this has the greatest 
amplification after it. Any tendency to instability can often be 
prevented by placing G^g ^Mid Ris inside the screening can of their 
associated i-F. transformer, e.f. chokes may be used in place of 
the filter resistances to give more b.p. attenuation, but care must 
be exercised to see that they are properly shielded from hum, noise 
or B.B. pick-up. When this form of limiting is used alone, the 
a.g.c. voltage must be derived prior to the last i.n. stage, which is 
itself supplied with a.g.c. bias. If there is no controlled i.f. stage 
after the a.g.c. detector, amplitude Hmiting cannot be fully effective 
because the final output voltage supplies the a.g.c. bias, which 
must increase with increase of input voltage. Control of an i.f. 
amplifier following the a.g.c. detector enables a flat or fallmg 
output-input voltage characteristic to be obtained by suitably 
proportioning the a.g.c. bias applied to this stage. 

15.8.4. The A.F. Neutralizing Limiter. The neutralizing 
limiter * applies the audio output from the f.m. receiver detector 
to the grid of a frequency changer or modulator valve such as the 
hexode shown in Fig. 15.11. This output consists of the desired 
A.F. content of the f.m. signal, amplitude modulated by noise, 
interference, or the selectivity characteristic of the i.f. amplifier 
tuned circuits. The initial undesired amplitude variation of the 
F.M. signal is separately detected and appHed to the other grid in 
reverse phase to that of the undesired amplitude modulation of the 
desired audio output. The amplitude of the undesired audio iuput 
to the hexode grid is adjusted to neutralize or demodulate the 
undesired a.m. of the desired audio input. The output of the 
hexode valve Fi now contains the desired audio output (free from 
undesired amplitude modulation) and also the undesired audio 
output. The latter is removed by applying the hexode output to 
the grid of one valve (Fa) of a pair with push-pull iuput and parallel 
output circuits. To the other valve (F3) grid is applied a proportion 
of the undesired audio signal, which is just sufficient to cancel the 
undesired signal appearing in the parallel anode circuit from V 2 . 

♦ Patent. R. C. A. and M. G. Croshy (British Application No. 360/43). 
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15.9. The Frequency-Amplitude Converter. 

15.9.1. Introduction. The chief difference between frequency 
and amphtude modulated reception Hes in the method of making 
intelligible the a.f. signal conveyed in the modulation. There are 
two basic principles underl 3 ring methods of detecting frequency 
modulation, the more common system converts the frequency 
deviation into an amphtude change of carrier, and the resulting 
amplitude and frequency modulated signal is applied to an amplitude 
detector such as a diode. The latter is not responsive to the 
frequency variation and ignores it. The second method involves 
the use of an integrating device such as a valve charging or dis- 
charging a capacitor. The valve circuit may be of the super- 
regenerator, multivibrator or squegging oscillator type, and it is 
triggered ” by the i.f. input voltage. The duration (it must be 
much shorter than the period of the maximum i.r. frequency) and 
magnitude of the resulting pulse of current is determined solely by 
the valve and its associated circuit, i.e., it is practically independent 
of the amphtude of the triggering ” voltage. The number of 
pulses per second is, however, dependent on the intermediate 
frequency, and the mean current taken by the valve is there- 
fore proportional to the i.e. The result at the output is an 
amphtude modulated signal, which is proportional to the original 
frequency modulation, and which can be detected by the normal 
methods. 

We shall deal first with the frequency-amphtude converter type. 
The conversion must be accomphshed in a linear manner, i.e., the 
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ampUtude change is directly proportional to the frequency change 
and It must be performed efficiently so that the resultant Amplitude 
modffiation is large. Many of the advantages of frequency modula- 
tion disappear if the frequency-amplitude conversion efficiency is lovr. 

15.9.2. The Amplitude Discriminator Converter. One of 
the earnest methods ^ of frequency-to-amplitude conversion ivas to 
apply the e-.m. signal to a circuit off-tuned from the carrier unmodu- 
lated value. For example, a paraUel-tuned circuit, connected in the 
anode of a tetrode or pentode valve, produces an output voltage- 
frequency curve as shown in Fig. 15.12, when a constant-amplitude 
variable-frequency input voltage is appHed. If this circuit is 



Fig. 15.12. Frequency to Amplitude Conversion using the Selectivity Characteristics 
of a Parallel Tuned Circuit. 

detuned (above or below) from the unmodulated carrier frequency, 
frequency modulation results in an output voltage of amplitude 
proportional to the frequency deviation of the carrier. It is, how- 
ever, only linearly proportional if the carrier frequency deviation is 
confined to the approximately linear part AB of the curve, the centre 
of which occurs at a frequency, off-tune from the resonant frequency, 

of /If = 0*3/5^. By applying the output voltage to an amplitude 

detector, such as a diode, an a.f, signal, corresponding to the 
original signal modulating the carrier, is obtained. Although varia- 
tion of frequency is occurring simultaneously with change of ampli- 
tude, only the latter is detected by the diode. Hence it is possible 
to receive and detect a f .m. transnussion on an a.m. receiver provided 
the latter is off-tuned from the p.m. carrier unmodulated value. 
This method of detection is very inefficient, partly because it is 
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dependent on the slope of the output voltage-frequency curve, 
■which for practical cii-cuits is not very high, but mainly because the 
tuned circuit is operated in the detuned condition with consequent 
reduced overall amplification. Furthermore, full advantage cannot 
be taken of increased frequency deviation of the carrier, for the 
circuit must be damped (see the dotted curve in Fig. 15.12) to 
increase the linear part of the curve, and conversion efficiency is 
reduced. 

A second method of ffiequency-amplitude conversion suppresses 
one set of sidebands. In Chapter 1, Part I, a frequency modulated 
wave was sho-wn to consist of a carrier vector (of frequency equal to 
the unmodulated value) and pairs of sidebands spaced 
etc., from the carrier, the odd numbered sideband pairs combining 
into a resultant vector at 90° to the carrier and the even pairs into 



I Amplituela 

I Modaf^hn 


Fig. ' 15.13. — ^Frequency to Amplitude Conversion by Suppression of One of 
a Pair of Sidebands. 


a resultant in line with, the carrier. The addition of the first pair 
of sidebands carrier gives the frequency (and ampli- 

tude) modulated carrier of Fig. 15.13, and taking this as a basis we 
see that suppression of one of the sidebands results in the mainly 
amplitude modulated carrier vector, whose locus of operation is the 
circle ABC, The amphtude modulation is not directly proportional 
to the original modulation even when all sideband pairs are con- 
sidered, and detection of the a.m. resultant by a diode produces 
a distorted a.p. output containing mostly second harmonic. The 
suppression of one-half of the sidebands is clearly inefficient since 
the transmitted energy in these is not being used. Both disadvan- 
tages may be overcome by applying the f.m. wave to two channels,^ 
one having a filter suppressing the upper frequency sidebands and 
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the other a filter suppressing the lower frequency ones. The 
schematic diagram is shown in Pig. 15.14. The diode detector 
outputs are connected in opposition so that an unmodulated carrier 
produces zero volts across AG. The amplitude variations of the 
carrier at the outputs of the two filters are in phase opposition — 
the upper sideband in Fig. 15.13 is subtracting from the carrier 
when the lower is adding — and frequency modulation causing the 
voltage to rise across AB reduces the voltage across BC. Thus 
there is a double increase in a.f. output voltage change across AC. 
The phase-opposing connection of the detected output also leads 



Fig. 15.14. — ^Frequency to Amplitude Conversion by Detection of the Carrier 
%and Upper Sidebands, and Carrier and Lower Sidebands. 

to cancellation of the second harmonic distortion in the amphtude 
variation, and the resultant voltage across ^C7 is therefore a repro- 
duction of the A.F. signal modulating the transmitter. 

The third type of frequency-amplitude converter employs a fre- 
quency discriminator similar to the one used to translate frequency 
error into a d.c. biasing voltage for automatic frequency correction 
of the oscillator of a superheterodyne receiver. Either amplitude 
or phase discriminator (Section 13,4.2) is suitable, but the latter is 
almost always used in f.m. receivers because it presents fewer 
practical difficulties (stray capacitance coupling occurs between the 
two distuned circuits of the amphtude discriminator), a symmetrical 
characteristic can be more easily obtained, and it has a high 
frequency -to -amplitude conversion efficiency. 

Linearity of discriminator output voltage-frequency character- 
istic is most important if an undistorted a.f. output is to be obtained 
from the F.M. signal, and this is achieved in the amplitude dis- 
criminator by satisfying the condition. 



where = resonant frequency of one of the off-tuned circuits 


M 
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and = the mid frequency of the discriminator at which the 
D.c. output voltage is zero, i.e., it is the intermediate frequency. 

Condition 15.5 is also that which gives maximum slope to the 
discriminator when J/is fixed, and curve ABODE in Fig. 13.6a is 
therefore apphcahle to the frequency-amphtude converter. It is 
only necessary to change the frequency scale from 465 kc/s at 
0 to 4-5 Mc/s, and 463 and 467 kc/s to 4-4 and 4'6Mc/s to get the 
characteristic of a suitable frequency-amplitude converter for 



Fig. 15.15. — ^The Amplitude Disoriminator Chaiacteristio for 
Frequency-to-Amplitude Conversion. 


Af = 100 kc/s. This is done in Fig. 15.15. Calculation of the 
component values for the frequency-amplitude converter discrimina- 
tor shown in Fig. 15.16 follows the lines set out in Section 13.4.2. 
The required average value of Q for the tuned circuits 1 and 2 is 


The maximum value of the resonant impedance of either circuit 
k limited by the anode-to-anode capacitance, of the two 

diodes D^ and D^, which forms a coupling between the two circuits. 
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Coupling is caused between tbe primaries by tbe anode-earth, 
capacitance of the amplifier valve, and this sets a limit , on the 
voltage transfer efi&eiency from primaries to secondaries. Assuming 
an anode-to-anode capacitance for the diodes of 1 we have 
a coupling reactance between the circuits of 35,400 Q, so that we 
cannot allow the resonant impedance of either tuned circuit to 
exceed about 10,000 Q. In calculating the component values for 



Fig. 15.16. — The Amplitude Discriminator as a Frequency-to-AmpHtude 

Converter. 


the ^circuits we shall take the mean frequency of 4*5 Mc/s and 
assume that the circuits are identical except for the values of and 
Cg, which are adjustable for resonance at 4*4 and 4*6 Me /s. Calcula- 
tion of the damping resistances and is made on the assumption 
that the frequency is /^. The error introduced is not very large 
and has little practical significance. Thus 

X- ^ L - - ^0,000 X 10® 

* ' - (O^Q ~ 6-28 X 4-5 X 10« X 22-5 

= 15-7 fiK. 

Cl = 83-2 fi/iF (fi = 4-4 Mc/s) 

C 2 = 76*0 jbL//E (/g = 4*6 Mc/s). 

If the anode load resistances are 0*1 the damping due to 
conduction current is 50,000 Q, so that the resonant impedance of 
the tuned circuit of initial Q = 150 and excluding is 


B 


'D 


QqCo^L, 50,000 _ 66,500 x 50,000 _ ^ 

(9oco^i + 50,000 116,500 

„ 28,600 X 10,000 n 

He^ce JJ. - i8_600 = 

The reactance of an anode-earth capacitance of 15 on the 
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primary side is 2,360 Q at 4-5 Mc/s. The reflected resonant imped- 
ance across the primary is less 

than 2,360 Q ; let us take a value of 500 Q. Thus 
^ = Vo-OS = 0-2235 

Jj 


M = 3-51 liK. 


1¥1 

A possible coupling coefficient h = 


0-35 is attainable, so 


= 6-41 

The resonant frequency of (15 with the sum of the 

primary coil inductances, 2Lp, is 11*48 Mc/s, which is sufficiently 
far away from the i.p. and the second and third harmonics of the i.r. 

The slope of the frequency-amplitude conversion characteristic 
at the centre point 0 (Fig. 15.15) is given by twice expression 13.2 as 

The slope of the characteristic 0 in volts per kc/s per 1 volt 
peak input is for 2 mA/volt and rj^ = 0*85. 

M 

S = 0-001 01 


= 0*00707 X 2 X 10-3 X 10^ X 0*2235 x 0*85 
= 0*0269 volts / kc/s off-tune / 1 volt peak input. 

The stray capacitance coupling between the circuits can be 
neutralized by providing mutual inductance couphng between the 
coils. Cancellation is achieved by making 
M' __ G, . M' 

Vljo, L G,’ 

where G^ is the total equivalent stray capacitance on the secondary 
side between the two tuned circuits. For cancellation M' should 
be in a positive direction (see Section 3.4.2, Part I) ; in a negative 
direction it adds to the coupling due to Gg, 

15.9.3. The Phase Discriminator Converter.^® Since the 
phase discriminator functions in a manner similar to the amplitude 
discriminator, converting a frequency into an amplitude change, it 
may be used as a frequency-to-amphtude converter in a p.m. receiver. 
The general behaviour of this discriminator has already been 
examined in Section 13.4.2, and the circuit diagram of Fig. 15.17 is 
very similar to that of Fig. 13.10. The valve feeding the dis- 
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oriminator is assumed to be tbe limiter valve V 7 . Resistances 
jBg? and are added across the primary and secondary of the 
phase discriminator in order to obtain the required pass-band width 
of ilOO kc/s. The primary voltage is coupled to the centre-tap 
of the secondary through Cgo, its voltage appearing across ^41 and 
which are in parallel to the i.f. voltage. b.f. choke coupling 
(is in Fig. 13.10) is not used because the extra damping due to 
B 41 and B 42 being in parallel with the primary is still insufficient to 
give the band width, and an additional resistance Bs 7 is required. 



The characteristics required from the phase discriminator w'hen 
it is to function as a converter are not exactly the same as those 
needed for a.f.c. purposes. Linearity of output voltage with change 
of frequency is all important, and maximum slope (the requirement 
for A.F.c.) must be sacrificed for this. To determine the shape o£ 
the characteristic and estimate the conditions for linearity of con- 
version over the desired pass-band range, we must turn to the 
fundamental equations for primary and secondary voltages set out 
in Section 13.4.2. These are, for the primary, 

and for the secondary 

+jQ^F) 


15.7. 
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The total voltage applied to one diode is E^x = E^ — ^E^ aad 
to the other E^x' — E^+^E^, and the output voltage of the dis- 
criminator is the numerical difference between the amplitudes of 
Exx and E^x' multiplied by the detection efficiency of the diodes, i.e., 

^XX' = %( I ^AX I “ i ^BX' i ) 

= Vdi I I ~ I I ) • • 15.8. 

The secondary voltage can be rewritten in terms of Ei as 

jEJg = El 


Li 


(1 +^62^) 


15.9 


so that 


or 


V] — F. 

14- 

— Fj 

-3Q.F) 

^ AX — 1 

l' 2(1 +jQ,F)J 

— JUl 

4+2[l+(e,^’)^] J 

^AX _ 1 t 

ocQiF 

3^ 

1 Pi 1 


2[l+{Qm 

2[i+(g,jf’)^] • • 


E IL 

where a = ^ = Q^hJ at = 0, i.e., at the mid frequency 

Ex ^ El 


and 


1 Exx 1 _ / 

r V , CCQ2F 

2 

\E^\ V 

L ■^2[l-|-(Q,J’)^]). 


1 Egx' 1 _ /[ 

^ clQ^F 


\E,\ V 1 

_ 2[1+(Q,J’)^]J 

+4[i+(g,i?’)^]2 


15.11a 


.15.116. 


The vector relationship represented by expression 15.9 is shown 

I E I 

in Kg. 13.11, and the variation in the length of 1 \yQ 

I Ex I 

measured from this figure for different values of Q^F and selected 
values of a, or alternatively it may be calculated from expres- 


sion 15.11a. 


\E. 


BX' 


tracting it from 


Ex\ 

E 


can be found in a similar manner, and sub- 


AX 1 


\Ei 


gives the relative voltage output from the 


discriminator if \Ei\ has a constant amplitude. The relative 
voltage output is plotted in Tig. 15.18a over a range of Q 2 F from 
0 to +2 (the other half of the curve from Q 2 F = 0 to — 2 is the 

E 

same shape inverted) for ^ = 1, 2, 3, 4 and 6. The most noticeable 

Ex 
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Fig. 15.18a.— The Variation of Phase Discriminator Output Voltage Against 
Frequency Off-tune from the Resonant Frequency. Primary Voltage is 
assumed constant. ^ j & 



Fig. 15.186. — ^Ratio Decrease of Linearity of Phase Discriminator Output 
Voltage against Off-tune Frequency. Primary Voltage assumed constant. 
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effect is that maximum output occurs at a large value of Q^F as 
TP 

— - is increased, and none of the curves is truly linear. A second 
El 

set of curves is di^awn in Fig. 15.186 to show the departure from 
linearity, which is expressed in the form of ten times the ratio of 
the relative voltage output at a particular Q^F to the voltage 
output at QoF = 0-1 multiplied by the particular value of QoF 
being considered. We see from Fig. 1 5. 1 86 that the general tendency 


Eo . . 

is for the curve to become more linear as is increased, though 

E. 

there is not much difference between the curve for ~ = 4 and 
that for ^ = 6. 


The divergence of these curves from the required straight line 
characteristic can be offset if Ej, can be made to increase vdth 
increase of QzF, and this is possible by a suitable choice of coupling 
between the secondary and primary. If we assume that 
a series of curves of the ratio increase of E^ upon its value at/^^(F = 0) 
can be plotted against QF for different values of the coupling factor 
Qk. The problem is greatly complicated if Qi and Q 2 are not equal, 
because a separate set of curves must be drawn for each value of 
and Q 2 , and there is seldom any practical advantage to be gained 
by making them unequal. The ratio increase of Ei with increase 
of QF is, from expression 15.6, 


|-®i|p’ = o V[l+Q%k^ - F^)V+4Q^F'^ 

and it is plotted in Fig. 15.19 as a series of curves for selected values 
of Qk, To find the most suitable value of Qk for compensating the 
ratio decrease of Fig. 15.186, the curves of Fig. 15.19 should be 
drawn on transparent paper and placed on top of those of Fig. 15.186. 
Any two curves which then coincide will give the conditions for 
a linear characteristic over the range of QF for which they are 
coincident. Greatest range of QF over which a linear characteristic 

E 

is obtained is from 0 to 1 with ^ = 2 and Qk = 2 The resultant 

M/i 

characteristic is linear up to QF = 0*8 and falls away slightly at 
QF = 1 where the output is about 2% low. A slightly lower 
value of Qk could be chosen with some reduction of the linear 
range of QF, and this has the advantage of giving a higher frequency- 
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1-535, 


to-amplitude conversion efficiency. Thus for Qh — 1^5, ^ = 2, the 

linear range of QF is reduced to approximately QF = 0 to 0*8, but 
conversion efficiency (expression 15.13) is increased in the ratio 
1+(W _ 5 
l+(eA)" 3-25 

provided is unchanged. The relative voltage output-QF char- 
acteristics for the two values of Qh, 1-5 and 2, are shown in Fig. 15.20, 
The peak of the characteristic for Qk = 1-5 occurs at a much lower 
value of QF (1-5) than that (1-9) for Qh = 2, and this, coupled with 
its higher frequency-amplitude conversion efficiency, suggests the 
smaller value of Qh to be the better practical proposition, in spite 
of the reduced linear range of QF. It is interesting to note that 
Qk == 2 gives the maximum possible correction over the useful 
range of QF, and a linear characteristic cannot be obtained for 

■p 

values of which correspond to curves on Fig. 15.185, having 

a greater reduction, than the correction produced by the curve for 
Qfc = 2 of Fig. 16.19. Thus a hnear characteristic is unobtainable 

for values of ^ < 2. Correction is possible for higher values of 
^ than 2 ; lower values of Qk are required and the linear range of 

QF is reduced, e.g., ~ 3 requires Qh to be 1*25 and a linear 

range is obtained from QF = 0 to 0*85. 

M* 
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Fig. 15.20. — The Relative Voltage Output — QF Characteristic of a Phase 

E 

Discriminator for = 2 and Qh = 1*5 and 2. 

■^1 

To illustrate design features the following constants are assumed : 
= 4*5 Mc/s, carrier frequency deviation = ±75 kc/s, 

I? = 2, = 1-5, 

hence r=r- = 1-77. 

Taking QF = 1 at ^1/ = 100 kc/s allows the carrier frequency 
deviation of ±75 kc/s to he accommodated on the linear part of 
the characteristic ; and this gives 
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^ Uj ~ 0-2 


= 22-5 


and 



= 0-067. 


In Section 13.4.2, expression 13.8 for the slope of the character- 
istic at 0 (Fig. 15.15), or the sensitivity of ftequency-amphtude 
conversion at /,„{F = 0), is 


SfF=^a} — ^9 gl 




Ih 

N 




. 15.13 


9m'^XnVd^gT 


2 X 22-0 X 2 


4-5 X 10» X 3-25 X V2 


= 4-35 X 10 ^9ni^Bi>la.^gi per kc/s. 

Maxirmim sensitivity is clearly obtained when is as large as 
possible, and this means the highest possible value of Li, which in 
turn is limited by the maximum practicable value of L^. The latter 
is determined by the minimum permissible value of secondary 
tuning capacitance, which we shall assume to be 50 Thus 

referring to Fig. 15.17 

Cs 3 = 50 Lis = 25 pK 

^ == 14-1 jmH and U« = 88-6 ppE. 

The higher value of primary capacitance, C^, is an advantage 
because the stray capacitance, e.g., across En and U42, is greater 
than across the secondary. 

= 6-28 X 4-6 X 14-1 X 22-5 

= 9,000 Q. 

If = 2 mA/volt and r]a = 0-85, the sensitivity of frequency- 
amplitude conversion is 

= 4-35 X 10-9 X 2 X 10-9 X 9,000 X 0-85 X 1 
= 0-0665 volts per kc/s per 1 volt input at the grid of V-,. 
The output voltage ( Lvx d-frequency characteristic of the discrimina- 
tor is obtained by multiplying the vertical scale of Fig. 15.20 by 
4-75, i.e., nsiug the left-hand scale, and converting the QF scale to 
a frequency scale by noting that f = 4-5 Mc/s at QF = 0 and 
4-4 and 4-6 Mc/s at QF = -1 and -fl respectively. 

The damping resistances B 31 and JB40 in. Fig. 15.17 have next to 
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be calculated. If the diode load resistances and are 0-1 Mi3, 
the primary circuit is damped by these two in parallel (0-05 M13) 
and also by the two diode conduction currents, which are equivalent 
to two 0-05 in parallel, i.e., 0-025 Hence the total damping 

resistance across the primary, apart from is equal to 0-05 MQ 
in parallel with 0-025 MI3, viz., 16,666 Q. If the initial of the 
coil is 150, the total damping resistance necessary to reduce this 
to 22-5 is 

_ _ 6'28 X 4-5 X 14-1 X 150 X 22-5 

“ Qo-Q ~ 127-5 

== 10,600 Q 


so that 2?3, = 


16,666 X 10,600 
6,066 


29,200 D. 


Eor the secondary side 

= ^^-^ 99. = 18,800 Q 

of which the damping resistance due to detection is that from the 
conduction resistances in series, i.e., 0*1 M.Q, Hence 
^ 100,000 X 18,800 

= SMOO 

The coupling capacitor C 52 Kg. 15.17 is 100 the b.f. by-pass 
capacitor <754 is 50 /u/iiV and in the r.f. filter before the a.f. amplifier 

= 0*2 MQ and Cgg = 100 jbijuF. The mutual inductance coupling 
Ms between L 12 and L 13 is iVj&igiis = 1*255 {k = 0*067). 

Correct tuning and adjustment of the phase discriminator is 
best carried out in the manner described in Section 13.4.2. The 
primary and secondary, with 0^2 disconnected and coupling less 
than critical (Qk 1), are tuned for maximum voltage across either 
one of the diode load resistances, and JB42, when the input 
frequency is 4*5 Mc/s. Cs^ is now connected and the primary 
re-tuned for equal positive and negative n.c. voltage peaks across 
the two load resistances (points XX' in Eig. 15.17) at approximately 
equal off-tune frequencies from 4*5 Mc/s. The secondary is next 
tuned to produce zero D.c. voltage across XX' at 4*5 Mc/s. Einally, 
the mutual inductance coupling Ms is increased until the equal 
positive and negative n.c. voltage peaks occur at 4*65 and 4*35 Mc/s. 
{QF ~ 1*5 from Pig. 15.20.) The required linear characteristic 
should then be obtained. 

The effect of primary and secondary mistuning on the dis- 
criminator characteristic has already been ^scussed in Section 13.4.2. 
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Variations of i.e., Qk, cause the characteristic to pass through 
the phases illustrated by curves 1, 2 and 3 in Fig. 15.21. Curve 1 is 
obtained 'when is too small, the linear range of QF is restricted 
and the peaks are close to off-tune frequencies corresponding to 
QF = 1. Curve 2 illustrates the case for the correct value of JIs, 
i.e., Qk — 1*5, vrhile curve 3 shows how linearity is lost by increasing 
beyond its optimum value, a double /S-shaped characteristic 



Fig. 15.21. — The Effect of increasing Mutual Inductance between Primary 
and Secondary of the Phase Discriminator. 

Curve 1 : M. too small. 

Curve 2 : ikf correct for maximum linearity. 

Curve 3 : M too large. 

being obtained. As is increased the positive and negative 
peaks continue to increase in amplitude. 

15.9.4. The Integrating Converter. The integrating fre- 
quency-amplitude converter, which also acts as a limiter, may 
consist of a regenerative amplifier, a multivibrator, or a squegger 
oscillator, the operation of which is controlled or triggered by the 
intermediate frequency. All these circuits tend to produce short 
sharp pulses of current, the duration and amplitude of which are 
dependent on the circuit constants and are practically independent 
of the amplitude of the triggeringvoltage. The number of pulses pro- 
duced are controlled by, and are directly proportional to, the frequency 
of the latter. The mean current value of these pulses is proportional 
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to the intermediate frequency so that the mean current ampHtude 
varies in accordance with the frequency deviation of the i.f. carrier 
and reproduces the A.r. content of the latter. 

An example of the regenerative* type is shown in Pig. 15.22. 
Two pentode valves (hexodes may equally weU he employed) are 
used in push-pull, and regeneration is applied to one grid from the 
anode of the opposite valve by means of the potential divider 
resistances and Bs. Cy is a coupling capacitance of fairly high 
value (0-001 fiE) for isolating the n.c. voltage. Regeneration is 
critically adjusted so that the stage is very susceptible to small 
changes of voltage on the suppressor grids. A slight positive 
increase in voltage causes one valve to take a high value of anode 



Fig. 15.22. — A Regenerator Type of Integrating Frequency-to-Amplitude 

Converter. 


cTureixt and the. other to take a small value. A large pulse of 
current therefore flows through the primary of the centre-tapped 
transformer connected to the anodes of the valves. The rate of rise 
and fall of anode current is very rapid and is determined solely by 
the regenerative circuit (the natural frequency of the primary 
inductance and stray capacitance is much higher than the highest 
intermediate frequency), so that the wave form (width and ampli- 
tude) of the current pulse is independent of the i.f. The number of 
pulses per second is, however, proportional to the i.f., occurring 
twice per cycle of the i.F. Provided the amplitude of the i.f. signal 
exceeds a certain minimum value, variation of amplitude has no 
eflFect, and the stage acts as an amplitude limiter. Resistances i2i in 
the input grid circuit help in attaining this condition by “ squaring ’’ 
the tops of the i.f. signal with the aid of grid current. A double- 

* Patent. R. C. A. and C. W. Hansell (British Application No. 8324/42). 
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diode fuU-wave detector is used across the secondary of the trans- 
former in order to abstract the mean voltage variations from the 

A. c. voltage pulses appearing across the secondary. The mean 
variation of the pulse from each valve cannot be transferred throucrh 
the transformer, but must be abstracted by subsequent detection 
The detector must not be aUowed to operate vdth a reservoir 
capacitance across its load resistance, as for an amplitude modulated 
signal, otherwise the capacitance fills in the gaps between the pulses 
(see Section 8.2.1, Part I) and there is no mean voltage variation. 
A resistance load is satisfactory without the reservoir capacitance 
as the half-wave voltage pulses appearing across it are of sub- 
stantially the same shape as the section of the applied voltage wave 
which is producing them. Half-wave detection could be employed 
using the whole of the secondary as a voltage source, but it is no more 
efhcient as regards a.f. output from a given i.r. deviation, and has 
the disadvantage of a large fundamental component (twice that 
for full-wave) . This is different from the case of amplitude modula- 
tion for which half-wave detection normally gives an a.f. voltage 
output approximately twice that for fiill-wave. and form an 

B. F. filter between the load resistance J?* and the first a.f. valve. 

The regenerator of Fig. 15.22 may be replaced by a multivibrator, 
or a squegger oscillator. The squegger or blocking oscillator, 
shown in Fig. 15.23, has very tight coupling between its regenerator 



Fig. 15.23. — The Blocking Oscillator Integrator Converter. 


coil and tuned circuit. Oscillation, wlien it occurs, is so violent that 
a very large pulse of grid current results and charges the capacitance 
Cs to a negative voltage many times greater than the cut-off bias 
voltage. Oscillation ceases and only recommences after G 2 has dis- 
charged itself through iJg to a negative voltage sufficiently small to 
allow oscillations to begin again. If the tuned anode is sufficiently 
damped — this is the function of in series with the tuning capaci- 
tance Cl — oscillations in the tuned circuit die away rapidly and 
there is only a single anode current pulse of short duration. The 
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actual period of the pulse is usually rather less than half a cycle of 
the normal oscillation frequency of and is much less than the 
period of the maximum frequency of the triggering voltage. On 
the other hand, the time constant of the circuit R^G^ must be greater 
than the period of the minimum i.e., so that the latter can trigger 
the valve satisfactorily. The amplitude and duration of the anode 
current pulse depends on the circuit constants, and above a certain 
value of triggering voltage is independent of the amplitude of the 
latter. The mean anode current taken by the oscillator is pro- 
portional to the number of pulses, which in turn is proportional 
to the intermediate frequency, and the a.e. content of the i.p. 
signal could be obtained across a resistance placed between the 
tuned circuit L - JJ ^ and h.t. positive. A capacitance of about 
100 [jifjiF w'ould be required across the resistance to by-pass radio 
frequencies. Alternatively the mean value can be abstracted from 
the pulses by means of the diode as shown in Fig. 15.23. 

Another method of producing pulses of almost constant duration 
and amplitude, but of number proportional to the i.e., is by means 
of a hexode valve, to the control and oscillator grids of which 
antiphase (180°) voltages are applied. The bias on the grids is 
adjusted so that anode current flows when there is no i.e. signal, 
but is quickly cut off by a differential change of voltage on the grids. 
Hence a short pulse of anode current occurs every half-cycle of the 
i.E. as the instantaneous amplitude approaches and passes through 
zero. There is a change in pulse vddth with change in i.F. amplitude 
and this type is less satisfactory as an amplitude limiter. 

15.9.5. The Counter Type of F.M. Detector. Detection of 
a F.M. signal can be accomplished by using the '' counter ” type 
of detector * shown in Fig, 15.24. For the counter ’’ action to 
be satisfactory, the i.e. must have a comparatively low value, about 
200 kc/s is usually chosen so that the lowest modulation frequency 
components (125 kc/s) are sufficiently far removed from the a.e. 
range of frequencies. This low i.e. necessitates double frequency 
changing in order to avoid image and undesired responses. The 
last I.E. amplifier following the limiter stage has a resistance, J?i, 
instead of a tuned circuit in its anode. It is biased by grid current 
and has. low anode and screen voltages in order to “ square ” the 
top and bottom of the e.m. output signal. Capacitance Ci, initially 
charged by to the maximum positive square top voltage, dis- 

charges to the minimum squared voltage through R^ and i? 2 , pro- 

* Patent. R. C. A. and W, Van B. Roberts (British Application 
No. 4019/42). 
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ducing across the latter a negative pulse, the duration of which is 
adjusted to be much less than the period of the maximum f.m. 
signal frequency. The number of these pulses and their mean value 
are proportional to the f.m, signal jfrequency and therefore to its 
modulation content. Hence a mean voltage variation proportional 
to the frequency deviation of the i,f. appears across diode and 
is passed on to the a.f. amplifier. forms with diode a positive 



Fig, 15.24:. — The Counter Type Frequency-to- Amplitude Converter. 


pulse suppressor, which prevents the positive charging voltage pulse 
across being passed on to the a.f. amplifier. 

15.9.6. The Hexode Frequency-to -Amplitude Converter. 
The property of electron collection possessed by the signal grid of 
the hexode valve (see Section 5.8.2, Part I), as the frequency of the 
oscillator voltage is increased, has been suggested* as a means of 
converting f.m. into an a.f, signal. The f.m, signal is applied to the 
oscillator grid, and a grid leak resistance (0*5 M.Q) and capacitance 
(50 /^^F) are connected in parallel between control grid and cathode. 
A resistance anode load (b.f. is by-passed by a capacitance of about 
50 jUjiiF) is used. It is found that under suitable conditions a linear 
variation of grid voltage of about 0-8 volts is obtained when the 
signal frequency is varied from 15 to 25 Mc/s. This grid voltage 
variation is amplified by the valve, and the resultant a.f. appearing 
across the anode circuit resistance is passed on to the a.f. amplifier. 
The chief disadvantage of the method is the high input signal 
frequency required and the low conversion efficiency.' 

15.10. Methods of Frequency Modulation Compression in 
the Receiver. 

15.10.1. Introduction. The use of wide-band frequency 
modulation has certain disadvantages from the point of view of 
receiver design. It is not possible to use the same i.f. transformers 
for high fidelity amphtude modulation — ^the wide pass-band admits 

* Patent.J^R. C. A. and F. B. Stone (British Application No. 12097/42). 
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undesired noise components from outside the required pass range, 
and selectivity is inadequate — so that a receiver designed for dual 
operation must have two separate sets of i.f. transformer. If, 
however, the original frequency deviation of the f.m. signal could 
be compressed in the receiver from ±75 kc/s to ±15 kc/s, con- 
version to amplitude modulated reception would only involve 
a simple switching operation at the detector stage, the same trans- 
formers and i.p. amplifier circuits being used for both types of 
modulation. The phase discriminator stage is converted for a.m. 
detection by connecting the cathodes of the diodes together and 
taking the output for the a.f. amplifier from the centre point of the 
diode load resistances as shown in Fig. 15.25. The band width 
cannot be reduced below about ±15 kc/s, otherwise both frequency 
and amplitude modulation suffer from attenuation distortion of the 
upper audio frequencies, and high fidelity is not possible. Advan- 
tages other than that of dual operation are gained by compressing 
the frequency-modulated deviation ; the lower value of i.f. that is 
possible gives greater gain per stage and is more stable ; the method 
of compression generally has a limiting action on any amplitude 
modulation so that a separate limiter stage (with, usually, loss of 
amphfication) is not necessary. The reduction in modulation due 
to compression is largely offset by the increased sensitivity of the 
frequency -amplitude converter discriminator made possible by the 
reduced band width required. 

There are various methods of compressing the frequency devia- 
tion. One uses a variable reactance valve, operated from the a.f. 
output signal from the receiver, to frequency-modulate the local 
oscillator and cause its frequency to follow the frequency deviations 
of the input signal. For example, suppose the input carrier is 
frequency modulated ±75 kc/s, ranging from 45-075 to 44-925 Mc/s, 
the local oscillator frequency is frequency modulated to vary from 
45*525 to 45-405 Mc/s (or 44-595 to 44-475) so that the resultant 
I.F. carrier is 465 kc/s, frequency modulated ±15 kc/s. Another 
method uses a frequency divider to produce the i.f. carrier and at 
the same time reduce the frequency deviation. A third system 
employs an oscillator operating at a submultiple of the input signal 
and locked by it. The original frequency deviation is reduced in 
the ratio of the submultiple to the input frequency. 

15.10.2. Compression by Frequency Modulation of the 
Local Oscillator.®' A block schematic diagram of the appara- 
tus is shown in Fig. 15.25. The variable reactance valve may be 
used to correct for slow as well as rapid changes of frequency by 
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applying to it d.c. bias as well as a.'F. voltage from the output of 
the discriminator ; the resistance and capacitance (0-1 MQ 
and 50 in the diagram form a r.p. filter. This is an important 
point because harmonic distortion of the a.!-, output tends to occur 
at high output levels if the frequency deviation is not centred 
correctly in the frequency-amplitude converter discriminator char- 
acteristic. Amplitude limiting results because the magnitude of 
the reactance variation of the reactance valve is dependent on the 
amphtude as well as the frequency of the input signal to the dis- 
criminator. Thus an initial amplitude variation of the input signal 
to the latter is applied to the reactance valve to frequeney-modulate 
the local oscillator and produce an a.f. output at the discriminator 


AH 



Ficf. 15.2S. — Frequency Deviation Compression by Frequency Modulation of 
the Receiver Oscillator. 


180° out of phase with the a.f. output due to the initial amplitude 
modulation. The overall performance of the apparatus as regards 
signahto-noise ratio is comparable with that of the wide-band 
amplifier with a saturated amplifier limiter. This type of com- 
pressor, which is an example of the negative feedback principle, 
possesses the advantage of reducing distortion, hum and interference 
produced in the i.f. amplifier. 

For conversion to amplitude-modulated reception the switch 
is moved to position a.m. and the variable reactance valve is 
disconnected. 

15.10.3. The Frequency Divider Compressor. The prin- 
ciple of frequency division* can be applied in the f.m. receiver to 
compress the frequency deviation, and a circuit diagram is showm 
in Fig. 15.26. The input frequency, 13 Mc/s, modulated ±75 kc/s, 
is obtained from an i.f. amplifier following the first frequency 
changer. This initial change of frequency is essential since a fair 

* Patent. R. C. A. and M. G. Oosby (U.S. Application No. 430,348). 
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degree of selectivity is necessary before the frequency divider stage, 
which has less adjacent channel selectivity than the normal frequency 
changer stage. The 13 Mc/s input is applied to two frequency 
changer valves. The first (Fi) has an anode circuit tuned to the 
required i.p., e.g., 4-5 Mc/s, and its output is applied to the second 
i.F. amplifier and to the second frequency changer valve Fg. The 
anode circuit of Fa is tuned to the sum frequency of the two inter- 
mediate frequencies, i.e., 13+4-5 = 17-5 Mc/s, and the output from 
this is connected to the other grid of the valve Fi, in which it reacts 
with the original 13 Mc/s to produce a difference frequency of 



Fig. 15.26. — ^An Example of the Frequency Divider f.m. Compressor. 


4-5 Mc/s. The extent of f.m. compression of the 4-5 Mc/s output 
depends on the relative selectivities of the 4*5 and 17-5 Mc/s tuned 
anode circuits. Equal selectivities divide the frequency deviation 
in equal proportions between the two frequencies, i.e., 4-5 ±0-0375 
and 17-5 ±0*0375 Mc/s, and the degree of compression is conveniently 
controlled by varying the selectivity of the 17-5 Mc/s circuit. 
Thus, if that of the latter is reduced to one-quarter of the 4*5 Mc/s 
circuit, the output frequency is 4*5 Mc/s modulated ±15 kc/s. It 
is interesting to note that the 4-5 and 17-5 Mc/s frequencies are 
only generated when there is an input signal, and they disappear 
when it is zero. The reason for this is that the slightest shock 
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excitation of the 4-5 Mc/s and 17-5 Me/s anode circuits, due to 
noise or smtching on the 13 Mc/s signal, causes Yoltage components 
of these frequencies to appear in the circuits, and the process is 
self-sustaining as long as there is an input signal. The frequency 
divider stage has less adjacent channel selectivity than the normal 
frequency changer because the lower selectivity of the 17-5 Mc/s 
tuned circuit permits the sum frequency to be self-adjusting to 
a fairly wide range of input frequencies. Thus a 12 Mc/s input 
frequency shock-excites the 4-5 Mc/s circuit to produce a sum 
frequency in the anode circuit of F, of 16-5 Mc/s so that the second 
i.F. amplifier offers no selectivity against this undesired frequency. 
This type of compressor also acts as a limiter and is capable of 
smoothing out wide variations of input signal amplitude. 

15.10.4. Frequency Compression by Submultiple Locked 
Oscillator. A method of compressing frequency modulation by 
means of a locked oscillator operating at a submultiple * of the 
I.F. has been developed, e.g., an i.f. of 4-5 Mc/s modulated ±75 kc/s 
can be used to lock a submultiple oscillator of 0-9 Me /s, the frequency 
modulation of which is reduced in the ratio of the fundamental 
frequency reduction of ito ±15 ko/s. A circuit diagram of the 



Fig. 15.27. — Compression of Frequency Deviation using a Submultiple 
Locked Oscillator. 

apparatus is shown in Kg. 15.27. A frequency-changer type of 
valve is employed with the i.f. signal applied to the control grid, 
and the submultiple oscillation is generated by feedback from its 
tuned anode circuit to the oscillator grid. The regenerator circuit 
in the oscillator grid has a natural frequency greater than the sub- 
multiple frequency ; its inductance is | or J of the anode inductance 
ii, and its capacitance C 2 is approximately three times that of the 
anode^uning capacitance Ci. 

* Patent. R. C. A. and G. L. Beers (British Application No. 2310/43). 
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The locking range of the submultiple oscillator is governed by 
the ^ ratio and also by the damping of the anode circrdts. A large 

Oi 

^ ratio and heavy damping tend to increase the locking range. 
G 

By a suitable choice of coupling between Li and and of supply 
voltages^ the system can be made to function as a satisfactory 
limiter. Grid leak self-bias may be employed on the i.r. signal 
grid to aid limiting and provide a.g.c. voltage. The circuit is 
stated to possess particular advantages in reducing noise and 
adjacent channel interference because of its restricted locking range. 
Frequencies outside the selected range, which is limited to a little 
more than that required for the desired signal, are unable to lock 
and their effect is largely eliminated from the output. 
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CHAPTER 16 


TELEVISION RECEPTION 

16.1, Introduction.^®- To obtain a clear idea of the 
problems involved in the reception of television signals and their 
conversion into an image of the original viewed object, a short 
description of the method of converting light, reflected from an 
object, into electrical impulses is necessary. Since the transmitter 
is, in effect, a single-channel system, it is quite incapable of conveying 
instantaneously the whole picture ; to do so would require a large 
number of links each transmitting an electrical impulse proportional 
to the instantaneous hght intensity from a small area of the object. 
The actual number of transmissions would depend on the detail 
required from the reproduced image, fine detail necessitating the 
selection of light from a very small area of the object and a very 
large number of transmitters. Owing to its property of persistence 
of vision, the eye is capable of seeing a composite image even when 
the light components are being interrupted, provided the rate of 
interruption exceeds about sixteen times per second. Hence a satis- 
factory picture can be obtained without each transmitter being in 
continuous operation, as long as the electrical pulses, proportional 
to the light from the particular area, are transmitted at least sixteen 
times per second. The brightness of reproduction would be reduced 
in proportion to the reduced time of transmission, and flicker would 
be evident, but the picture would be reproduced as a whole. Since 
continuous transmitter operation is not essential, it is clear that the 
separate transmitters could he replaced by a single transmitter 
successively modulated by the electrical impulses derived from the 
light areas originally associated with individual transmitters, and 
this is the principle involved in television. The loss of brightness 
due to successive transmission can be overcome by increased 
efficiency of the light to electrical impulse (and vice versa) conversion 
at transmitter and receiver, and flicker can he removed by increasing 
the rate of pick-up of light from a given area. 

Conversion of the hght to electrical impulses and successive 
pick-up are normally achieved by means of a special type of cathode- 
ray tube, known as the iconoscope, having a mosaic screen of photo- 
active material, which acts like a series of minute insulated photo- 
electric cells. The screen consists of a thin mica plate, on one side 
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of which is deposited the photo-active material, and on the other 
a conductive coating of colloidal graphite. The image of the object 
to be viewed is focused on to the screen, and the coating and photo- 
cell elements act as a series of capacitances, which are charged to 
voltages proportional partly to the brightness of the light falling on 
the cell element and partly to the time during which the cell is 
activated. These minute capacitors are discharged by the action 
of the cathode-ray beam, which is caused to scan the sensitive side 
of the mica plate in a series of almost horizontal lines one below 
the other. The beam is eventually returned to its starting-point 
and the whole image is repeatedly scanned. Discharge of the 
photo-electric capacitance elements causes a series of voltage pulses 
across a resistance connected between the mica conductive coating 
and a similar colloidal graphite coating round the inside of the neck 
of the tube. These voltage pulses are actually produced by 
secondary electrons, released by the cathode ray beam as it passes 
over the photo-electric elements and collected by the tube coating, 
which is at the same potential as the last anode. After suitable 
amplification the pulses are used to modulate the transmitter. 

Interlaced scanning ^ is employed because it reduces flicker and 
gives better definition for a given pulse-frequency spectrum. 
Successive line scans are spaced a line width apart, so that half the 
image is scanned at a time, and the gaps betw^een the lines of one 
vertical scan are filled in by the lines of the next vertical scan. It 
is achieved automatically in the iconoscope by using an odd number 
of lines per complete picture, alternate vertical scans starting half 
a hne later. The number of vertical scans, or frames, is twice the 
number of complete pictures and, as far as flicker is concerned, it 
is equivalent to doubling the number of pictures transmitted. The 
number of frames per second must bear an integral or fractional 
relationship to the mains supply frequency, otherwise flicker is 
produced by small a.c. voltage components from the h.t. or heater 
supplies, which modulate the receiver fight reproducer and cause 
alternate bands of fight and shade to wander across the picture. 
Hence fifty frames are transmitted per second in England and sixty 
in America. 

To achieve a high degree of defimtion the number of horizontal 
scanning lines must be large, and to remove flicker the number of 
complete pictures must not be less than 25 (50 frames).^ This 
entails a large number of equivalent picture elements and, for 
sharp contrast, a high maximum modulating frequency. The limit 
of the latter is half the number of picture elements scanned per 
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second (a sine wave has a positive and negative half), which is 
determined hy the number of horizontal lines per complete picture 
and the aspect ratio (width to height) of the latter. Taking the 
pre-war English standard of 405 lines per pictmre, 25 pictures per 
second, and an aspect of ratio of 5 to 4, the total number of elements 

405 X 5 

in a vertical side is 405 and in a horizontal = 506, so that 

the maximum modulating frequency is 


405 X 506 X 25 
2 


= 2*56 Mc/s. 


An important feature of television transmission is therefore the 
large frequency spectrum occupied by the modulation sidebands. 
It is probable that development will be in the direction of even higher 
lines per picture, with consequent increase in sideband spectrum. 
In America a standard of 525 lines has already been adopted. Such 
a large modulation frequency spectrum can only be accommodated 
by using an ultra short-wave carrier frequency, such as 45 Mc/s 
or greater. 

It is found in practice that the maximum modulating frequency, 
as calculated above, is actually higher than is necessary because 
vertical resolution is less than horizontal and the number of active 
picture elements is less than the maximum. For example, it is 
possible that alternate vertical picture elements of black and white 
equal to one line width may be positioned such that half of each 
is scanned by a line. In this case the resultant pulse is equivalent 
to light halfway between black and white, and vertical dei&nition 
is lost. It has been estimated that only 65% of the total picture 
elements are fully effective, so that the maximum modulating 
frequency could be reduced from 2*56 to 1*66 Mc/s without impairmg 
picture definition to any great extent. 

In a television transmission channel, correct synthesis of the 
image at the receiver output is dependent on the light spot at the 
reproducer keeping step with the scanning spot at the transmitter, 
and some form of synchronizing signal must be incorporated in 
order to trigger the frame- and line-deflecting circuits at the correct 
time instants. The light signal must therefore be regularly inter- 
rupted to allow the transmission of a synchronizing signal at the 
end of each horizontal line and vertical frame scan. This is 
achieved by applying a synchronizing signal of opposite polarity 
to the light signal to modulate the carrier. The pre-war English 
standard method of transmission is illustrated in Fig. 16.1. The 
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unmodulated carrier amplitude, corre- 
sponding to a black signal, is 30% of 
its maximum white amplitude, and 
modulation by the light signal always 
increases the mean carrier value. 
Hence average, as well as contrast, 
brightness of picture is transmitted, " 
i.e., it contains the d.c. and a.c. 
components of the light signal. The 
synchronizing signals are transmitted 
by reducing carrier amplitude below 
its unmodulated or black value, and 
they have a rectangular shape. The 
line synchronizing pulse, which has a 
fundamental frequency of 405 x 25 = 

. 10,120 c.p.s., occupies 10% of the 
total line period, but the carrier level 
is maintained at black for a further 
5% to allow 15% '' flyback ’’ time for 
the horizontal deflecting circuits. The 
light signal is therefore transmitted for 
85% of the total line time. At the 
end of a vertical (frame) scan, the 
vision signals are suppressed for about 
10 lines, and during part of this time 
the frame synchronizing pulse is 
transmitted. It consists of a series of 
rectangular pulses similar to the line 
pulses but four times as long, i.e., two 
are transmitted for every line period. 
During the y^'^h line period interval 
between the pulses, the carrier is 
restored to its unmodulated black 
value. The number of frame pulses 
are usually eight, and for the rest of 
the lO-hne suppression period the 
line-synchronizing signals are con- 
tinued with carrier amplitude at 30% 
maximum for the intervening i^ths 
line periods. The synchronizing signal 
for odd-numbered frames occurs in 
the middle of a line period and for 



Fia. 16.1 — The Waveform of the Vision Signal of the Pre-war English Transmission. 
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even-numbered frames at the end of a line period as shown by 
positions A and B in Fig. 16.1. The type of light modulation 
shown in this figure is known as positive modulation, and that for 
the synchronizing signal as negative modulation. The American 
system is the reverse of this, the picture modulation being negative 
with maximum brightness for minimum carrier, and the synchron- 
izing modulation being positive. It is the mirror image of the 
English type of modulation envelope. The two systems also differ 
in two other respects ; double sideband transmission with the 
associated audio* programme at a frequency 3-5 Mc/s below the 
television carrier, and vertical polarization of the radiated television 
signal are used in England, whilst vestigial sideband (the upper with 
750 kc/s of the lower) transmission with the audio carrier 4-5 Mc/s 
above the television carrier, and horizontal polarization are standard- 
ized in America. No fundamental modifications are, however, 
necessary to convert the receiver from one system to the other. 

Having established the form of signal broadcast by a television 
transmitter, we are now able to consider the essential features of 
a receiver for reproducing correctly an image of the object being 
televised. 

16.2. The Essential Features of a Television Receiver. 

A block diagram showing the essential parts of a superheterodyne 
television receiver jg given in Fig. 16.2. The dipole aerial, 
placed vertically'^if vertical polarization is used, or horizontally for 
horizontal polarization, has a length corresponding to half-wave 
resonance at approximately the centre of the frequency range 
covered by the vision channel. There is some attenuation of the 
audio signal, but httle attenuation distortion because the audio 
sidebands cover such a small frequency range. Both signals are 
amphfied together as far as the output of the frequency changer, 
the same local oscillator being used to provide the vision and audio 
intermediate frequencies. The anocie of the frequency changer 
contains a speycial filter separating the two intermediate frequencies, 
but extra rejection of the audio i.e. may be required in the vision 
frequency i.e. amplifier in addition to the attenuation provided by 
the i.F. circuits. Single sideband vision reception is generally 
employed because a higher ampHfilcation per stage, and a more 
level frequency response can be obtained in the i.e. amplifier when 
the required band width is reduced. Proper reproduction of the 

* The prefix “ audio ” before “ programme ”, “ carrier ” or “ intermediate 
frequency ” means the carrier or intermediate frequency which carries the 
audio frequency programme as sidebands. 
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vision signal can only be secured when the vision carrier is 
correctly tuned to the edge of the pass-band, and this is achieved 


by using the sound 
signal as a tuning 
indication. The i.f. 
amplifier for the audio 
signal usually has a 
pass-range about 
100 kc/s wide (to allow 
for frequency drift of 
the oscillator), and 
correct tuning of the 
audio signal, within this 
pass-range, by varia- 
tion of oscillator fre- 
quency, automatically 
involves correct tuning 
for the vision signal if 
the two i.F. channels 
are correctly aligned in 
the first place. The 
vision intermediate fre- 
quency must be care- 
fully chosen to give an 
adequate pass -band 
without serious attenua- 
tion or phase distortion, 
and to avoid spurious 
responses, which pro- 
duce chequerboard or 
wavy Hne patterns 
across the reproduced 
picture. 

When only a single 
transmission is to be 
received, the amplifier 
before the vision fre- 
quency detector may 



be of the fixed tuned 


B.F. type.® It has advantages over the superheterodyne that 


tuning is not dependent on a local oscillator, the frequency of which 
may drift appreciably during the first half-hour after switching on. 
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that a flat xDass-band can be more easily obtained at the higher 
frequency and that it does not produce spurious interfering fre- 
quencies. Its disadvantage is that more difficulty is experienced 
in removing the audio signal from the vision output, because the 
tuned circuits in the R.r. stages cannot normally provide suflicient 
attenuation unless the pass-band of the vision signal is severely 
restricted. With this type of receiver it is- usual to divide the 
feeder line from the aerial into two channels, and to insert a filter 
in the vision channel to reject the audio transmission, and a vision 
frequency filter in the audio channel. Additional filters may be 
included in the vision r.p. amplifier so as to bring about an overall 
attenuation of the audio signal of 40 db. It will be noticed that 
by this system the audio and vision signals are separated at the 
aerial, and common amplification of the two is not employed. Some- 
times the first stage in the vision B.r. amplifier is used to amplify 
both audio and vision, special narrow pass-band rejection cir- 
cuits being inserted to provide sufficient overall attenuation of 
the audio signal in the remaining stages. Another possibility 
with double sideband transmission is to use single sideband recep- 
tion, the sideband on the opposite side of the carrier to the audio 
signal being accepted ; the chief difficulty with this method is that 
satisfactory operation depends on the r.p. circuits being, and 
remaining, correctly tuned. 

The vision frequency detector is generally a diode, but a triode, 
functioning as an anode bend detector, may be used. The diode 
load resistance must be low, about 5,000 Q, in order to prevent 
attenuation of the higher vision frequencies by the stray capacitance 
across it. The same is true of the anode load resistance of the vision 
frequency amplifier after the detector, and in this part of the 
apparatus special methods are adopted to neutralize the reactance 
of the stray capacitance. The v.E. amplifier is not usually a n.c. 
amphfier, and a diode or similar device is used to restore the n.c. 
component at the output. 

The v.F. amplifier is connected to the voltage-light converter. 
The latter function is successfully performed by the cathode-ray 
tube, the beam of which is capable of intensity modulation by the 
application of a voltage to its grid (or gun electrode, as it is some- 
times called). The grid voltage varies the density of the electrons 
in the beam and hence the brightness of the spot formed on the 
screen, a positive direction of voltage increasing brightness. The 
area, or focus, of the spot on the screen can be controlled by varying 
the n.c. current in a coil round the neck of the tube (magnetic 
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focusing) — a permanent magnet with a variable shunt may also be 
used — or by varying the voltage applied to an intermediate anode 
between the grid and final anode (electrostatic focusing). The 
diameter of the screen on which the image is formed is generally 
9 or 12 inches ; the useful picture area with the 12-inch diameter 
cathode-ray tube is 10 inches by 8 inches. The colour of the light 
depends on the screen material ; the most popular colour is a bluish 
white obtained with a screen material of zinc sulphide or cadmium 
tungstate with zinc silicate. 

A deflecting system is necessary to synthesize the light impulses 
into an intelligible picture, and arrangements must be made to 
deflect the beam horizontally and vertically in an identical manner 
to, and in step with, the scanning beam in the iconoscope. This 
can be achieved either by applying voltages of saw-tooth shape to 
deflecting plates mutually at right angles inside the c.n. tube, 
between the final anode and screen (electrostatic deflection), or by 
means of currents of saw-tooth shape in coUs external to the c.n. 
tube (magnetic deflection). Magnetic deflection has the great 
advantage that it allows a much shorter tube to be used and a more 
compact receiver is therefore possible. The saw-tooth voltage or 
current generator consists usually of a resistance-capacitance 
charge circuit operating in conjunction with a triggering charge or 
discharge device, such as a blocking oscillator. The “ free fre- 
quency of the triggering action is set to a value slightly below the 
fundamental of the frame or line saw-tooth, and is pulled into step 
by means of the synchronizing pulses sent out by the transmitter. 
These pulses are separated from the vision signals by means of 
a special synchronizing separator stage, which usually incorporates 
a limiting action to prevent loss of synchronism due to noise or 
interference. A filter is employed to separate line pulses from the 
frame synchronizing pulse used to lock the frame-scanning generator. 

The order of importance of the four types of distortion, harmonic, 
attenuation (frequency), phase and transient, in television reception 
is different from that for audio reception. Harmonic distortion has 
relatively little effect, but both attenuation and phase have a large 
influence on the picture. High-frequency cut-off attenuation dis- 
tortion leads to a picture with blurred outlines giving the appearance 
of being out of focus, whilst high-frequency intensification in the 
video frequency amplifier, if carried too far (the increase should not 
exceed 1 db. above the average level), may result in transient 
distortion, i.e., damped oscillations producing a rippled effect 
following the traihng edge of a white or black vertical line. Low- 
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frequency cut-off in the v.f. amplifier causes uneven reproduction 
of large surfaces. 

Phase distortion leads to a plastic relief type of image, a white 
or black vertical line being preceded by a black or white margin 
respectively, or, if it is excessive, multiple images may be formed. 
Phase distortion is zero if the time delay is constant for all the 
frequency components of the signal passing through the amplifier. 
This means that the phase angle shift between the output and 
input must be proportional to frequency. For example, suppose 
there is a constant time delay of 1 microsecond at all frequencies ; 
this represents 1 cycle or 27t radians at 1,000 kc/s, l-cycle or n radians 

at 500 kc/s, ^-cycle or ^ radians at 100 kc/s, and so on. 

0 

Attenuation and phase distortion can occur in all stages of the 
receiver, but are generally greatest in the r.f. and i.f. stages, partly 
because there are more of them than of v.F. amplification. For 
a given pass-band width coupled or band-pass circuits can be 
designed to give less of both types of distortion than a single-tuned 
circuit. 

We shall, now examine the separate stages in the receiver, with 
particular reference to the English type of transmission, i.e., the 
vision signal is assumed to be double sideband transmission on 
a carrier of 45 Mc/s, with an audio programme on a carrier of 
41-5 Mc/s. The required band width for adequate definition is 
assumed to be 78% of the maximum possible number of picture 
elements, i.e., ±2*56 x 0*78 = ±2 Mc/s. Signal-to-noise ratio on 
full modulation (white) is to be not less than 30 db. for an input of 
50 iN at the aerial. The overall amplification of the receiver is to 
be capable of giving 25 volts swing, peak-to-peak, at the grid of the 
cathode-ray tube for a fully modulated input of 50 ijiSf at the aerial. 

16.3. The Aerial Circuit. Owing to the high modulation 
frequencies involved in television reception it is most important 
that reflected signals,^ delayed in time with respect to the real 
signal, should be prevented from reaching the aerial input of the 
receiver at a strength comparable with the real signal. These 
delayed signals may be caused by reflections from large buildings, 
metal objects (aeroplane), changes in earth conductivity, or incor- 
rectly terminated aerial feeder lines, particularly coaxial or parallel 
open wire lines, which have a much low’-er attenuation loss per unit 
length than twasted wine feeders. The latter have an attenuation 
loss of about 1 to 2 db. per wavelength as compared with 0*1 db. 
per wavelength for open wire lines and coaxial feeders. Particular 
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care must also be taken with parallel open wire lines to see that 
they are balanced with respect to earth for, unlike the coaxial cable 
with an earthed outer, they can pick up an appreciable signal voltage, 
which may be comparable with that picked up by the aerial itself. 
The signal voltages in each side of the parallel wires cancel at the 
receiver if the receiver input is centre-tapped to earth and the wires 
themselves are balanced to earth. The effect of the delayed signal 
depends largely on the time lag between it and the real signal ; if 
the delay is large a “ ghost ” image, displaced from the real image, 
is produced, but, if it is small, blurring or a change in the light 
distribution of the image may result. For example, owing to 
a redistribution of the amplitude and phase of the side-bands of 
real and reflected signals, cancellation or intensification may change 
a vertical white line into black or vice versa. To gain some idea of 
the importance of the tinae delay effect, let us consider a receiver 
having a 12 -inch diameter cathode-ray tube giving a picture area 
of 10 ins. by 8 ins. The speed at which the spot travels across the 
picture is 405 x 25 x 10 X 2*54 -i- 0*85 (lines per picture x com- 
plete pictures per second x length of line 4- conversion factor 
allowing 15% flyback time) = 3*02 x 10^ cms./sec. The rate 
of travel of the television signal in free space is 3 x 10^^^ cms./sec., 
i.e., 0-994 x 10^ times faster than the c.E. tube spot. Hence, if 
there are two signal paths from the transmitter to the receiver, 
one 276 yards (252 metres) longer than the other, the longer path 
signal produces a second image displaced by &om the real 

image on the C.B. tube screen. Normally the best position for the 
aerial is vertical for vertically polarized transmission, and horizontal, 
one end pointing towards the transmitter, for horizontally polarized 
transmission, but particular site conditions — congested areas with 
intervening high buildings — may call for special orientation in order 
to reduce reflected signal interference. 

The most suitable type of aerial is the dipole or V dipole. The 
latter has the advantage (see Sections 3.3.5 and 3.5.3, Part I) over 
the former of having a lower characteristic impedance and hence 
less variation of terminal impedance over a given frequency range. 
This means less transition loss at the junction of aerial and feeder. 
The length of the dipole is not very critical and it is usual to select 
a value giving resonance at the centre of the frequency range, thus 
the length of a dipole to resonate at 45 Mc/s is 


A__ 

2-1 


3 X IQio 
45 xT06 X 2-1 


= 318 cms. — 10 ft. 5 ins. 
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The factor 2-1 instead of 2 is used because, owing to end effects, 
the electrical length of an aerial of brass, copper or aluminium is 
approximately 5% greater than its physical length. For steel-rod 
aerials the correction factor is about 2*2. A reflector may be used 
behind the aerial to increase the pick-up from the transmitter and 
reduce interference, such as that from motor-car ignition systems, 
from directions on the opposite side of the aerial to the transmitter. 
The reflector is usually spaced from JA to |- A away from the aerial, 
and its length may be made greater than that of the latter so as to 
give a broad double-humped overall frequency response. The 
dimensions of one such type are : a main aerial 10 ft. 1 in. long 
with a reflector 11 ft. 1 in. long, separated by a spacing of 4 ft. 4 ins. 

The aerial-to-feeder connection is generally to the centre of the 
dipole, though the feeder may be connected to one end of the dipole 
by using a special JA matching section,^ made by two parallel wires 
I A long, separated by to 2 ins. One of these wires forms an 
extension to the |A dipole and the ends of both are joined to the 
twin wire feeder. For twin wire shielded feeder or low impedance 
(80 D), the dipole is cut at the centre and each feeder wire goes to 
the end of one half-section. The distance between the two cut ends 
should be as small as possible compatible with satisfactory insulation ; 
about 1 inch separation is generally adequate. Parallel wire feeders 
of high impedance (500 D) can also be connected to the centre of 
the aerial, but in this case the latter is not cut into two half-sections. 
The feeder ends are fanned out in triangular manner from their 
normal separation of about 2 ins. to a separation of 26 ins. in 
a distance of 40 ins. (0*15A).^° The mouth of the isosceles triangular 
shape of flare is connected to be symmetrically. disjjosed about the 
-centre of the dipole. Coaxial feeder may also be connected to the 
centre of a split dipole, the outer and inner conductors being joined 
to the near ends of the two half-sections. This is not the most 
efficient method, and a standing wave is produced on the outer 
conductor between the points where it joins the aerial and w’here 
it is earthed. A better system is to use a transformer with a 
balanced primary centre-tapped to earth, and a secondary, one end 
of which is connected to the inner and the other to the earthed 
outer. An electrostatic screen is desirable to prevent capacitive 
coupling from the primary to the secondary, causing unbalance of 
the primar}^ 

The dipole aerial should be self-supporting, or alternatively 
stay wdres must be broken up by insulators into lengths not equal 
to JA or multiples of it. The feeder should be taken away at right 
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angles to a vertical dipole for a distance of about 20 ins. before 
turning it downwards. A shorter distance (but not less than 
10 ins.-^) may be used from aerial to the turn when necessary. 

16.4. The R.F. Amplifier. The design of the feeder-to-first 
tuned circuit connection of the receiver follows the lines set out in 
Section 15.5. The performance of the first b.f. valve has an 
influence on the design of the first tuned circuit. Maximum ampli- 
fication requires the tuning capacitance of all tuned circuits to be 
as small as possible, so that valve grid input and anode output 
capacitances should be as small as possible. The input resistance 
of the valve at 45 Mc/s is less important than in the case of the 
frequency modulation receiver, because the pass-band width is 
very much greater and calls for heavy damping, of . the first tuned 
circuit. Mutual conductance must be as high as possible and, for 
minimum shot-noise resistance, total cathode current at minimum 
bias must be as small as possible. This means that alignment of 
grid and screen wires (this reduces screen current), and anode 
current cut-off at a comparatively low grid bias are required. The 
valve cannot, therefore, have a very good variable-mu characteristic 
and, although harmonic distortion is not so serious wdth a television 
as with an audio signal, control of amplification by grid bias variation 
is unlikely to be satisfactory. Another disadvantage of grid control 
of amplification is that it tends to vary the grid input resistance and 
capacitance of the valve ; this effect can be reduced by the use of 
an unby-passed resistance in the cathode lead as discussed in 
Section 4.10.3, Part I. For design purposes we shall consider the 
E.F. valve to have characteristics similar (except for grid input 
resistance which is taken as 8,000 Q) to those of the valve in 
Section 15.5, viz., of 8 mA/volt, input and output capacitances 
of approximately 10 and 8 jLijLcF, and an equivalent shot-noise 
resistance of 1,500 Q. Values as high as r4,000 13^® for input 
resistance at 45 Mc/s can be obtained with special valve designs, 
but as long as it is greater than a certain value the chief advantage 
of a high resistance is that any variation from valve to valve, or 
due to control of amplification, has less effect when the majority of 
the damping is provided by a fixed resistance. A typical circuit 
showing the feeder to first tuned circuit coupling, and the e.f. 
amplifier valve is that of Fig. 16.3. The feeder is assumed to have 
a characteristic impedance of 80 Q, optimum coupling is employed 
between the feeder coupling coil and the secondary coil L 2 , the 
inductive reactance of is cancelled by the capacitive reactance 
of Cl, the tuning capacitance (consisting only of valve, wiring 
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and coil self-capacitances) is assumed to be 15 [XfjF. This low value 
of Co can be realized by very careful layout. We must now decide 
the permissible attenuation loss at the maximum off-tune frequencies 
of ±2 Mc/s. Eor a single-tuned circuit, phase and attenuation 
distortion are closely related and increase of the latter increases the 
former. It would therefore appear that the circuit should be 
designed to give minimum attenuation loss ; the advantages of 
doing this are that a lower Q value is required so that the valve grid 
input resistance becomes of less consequence and the noise voltage 
at the grid of the first r.e. valve is reduced. On the other hand, 
transfer voltage ratio is decreased to a greater extent than the 
decrease of noise voltage and a larger signal output is required from 
the feeder to obtain the same signal-to-noise ratio. This feature 



Fig. 16.3. — The Aerial and b.p. Amplifier Stage for a Television Receiver. 


is illustrated later in the section. The reduction in transfer voltage 
ratio has practically no effect on the overall amplification of the 
receiver because the more constant frequency response over the 
pass-band range calls for less compensation in the tuned transformer 
stages, i.e., the coupling coefficient can be brought closer to its 
critical coupling value, the peak-to-trough ratio decreased and the 
gain of each transformer coupled stage therefore increased. The 
chief advantage of adopting a higher attenuation loss in the first 
tuned circuit (apart from greater overall sensitivity for a given 
signal-to-noise ratio) is that phase distortion in transformer stages 
giving a double-humped frequency response is in the opposite 
direction to that in the first tuned circuit, and it is reduced as the 
double-humped response is made more pronounced, i.e., coupling 
coefficient is increased, so that a closer approach to cancellation can 
be made. Usually about four transformer stages are employed and 
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there is therefore a tendency to obtain overcorrection of the phase 
distortion if the first tuned circuit has too small attenuation loss 
and phase distortion. 

In order to estimate the effect of phase distortion, the phase 
angle shift and attenuation loss of a single-tuned circuit at different 
values of QF, i.e., different off-tune frequencies, are tabulated below. 
For zero phase distortion, the phase angle should be proportional 
to the off-tune frequency, Af, i.e., to QF, and in the fourth row of 
Table 16.1, the difference between the required phase angle (pro- 
portional to Af, and calculated by multiplying the phase angle at 
Qf = 0-1 by the ratio of the particular value of QF being considered 
to 0*1) and the actual phase angle is indicated. 


Table 16.1 


QF 


0-1 

+ 

0*2 

+ 

0*3 

+ 

0-4 

-1- 

0*5 

Attenuation Loss 











(db.) .... 

— 

0*043 

— 

0*17 

— 

0*37 


0-64 

— 

0*97 

Phase Angle 

-- 

5° 43' 

— 

11° 19' 

--- 

16° 42' 

— 

21° 48' 


26° 34' 

Phase Angle Error 


0 

+ 

5' 

*f 

29' 

+ 

1° 7' 

+ 

2° 5' 

QF 

+ 

0*6 

+ 

0*7 

+ 

0*8 

+ 

0*9 

+ 

1*0 

Attenuation Loss 











(db.) .... 


1*335 


1*73 

— 

2*15 


2*58 

— 

3*01 

Phase Angle . . 

-- 

30° 58' 


34° 59' 


38° 40' 

— 

41° 59' 

— 

45° 

Phase Angle Error 

+ 

3° 25' 

+ 

5° 8' 

-f 

7° 10' 

+ 

9° 35' 

+ 

12° 18' 


The time delay is greatest for the largest value of QF, and if 
QF = 1 for Zl/ = 2 Mc/s, the error in time delay is 

12° 18' 1 , 

— X seconds = 0*0171 u secs. 

360 • 2 X 10« ^ 

In Section 16.3 we showed that the spot on a typical c.R. tube 
for television signals travels at 3*02 x 10® cms./sec., so that 
0-0171 fjL secs, corresponds to a displacement of 0*0516 mm., which 
will give negligible blurring of the picture. As far as the first 
tuned circuit is concerned we can allow an attenuation loss of 
— 3 db. at the maximum off-tune frequency of 2 Mc/s. A point 
to be watched is that compensation for this loss by doubled-humped 
response in subsequent stages does not introduce excessive overall 
phase distortion. 

The final Q^ of the secondary circuit including damping intro- 
duced by optimum coupling to the feeder of characteristic impedance 
80 Q is, for a loss of — 3 db. at Zl/ = ±2 Mc/s, given by 
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or the Q of the secondary circuit when not coupled to is 

§2 = 2 Q 2 ' = 22*5 
and its resonant impedance is 


^£>1 — 


Q. 


22-5 X 106 


= 5,300 Q. 


6-28 X 45 X 15 

If the initial of the coil Lg is 150, the total damping resistance 
required across Lo is 

= 6,240 Q. 

The input resistance of the valve provides 8,000 Q of this so that 

J?3 = X _ 28,350 Q. 

1,760 


The transfer voltage ratio is (see expression 15.2) 

^ 2\ Bai 2V 80 

if the feeder characteristic impedance is 80 Q. 


For optimum coupling = 


VRgiB. _ Vso X 10-45 
0)^ 6*28 X 45 


= 0-102 




where i ?2 = — = effective series resistance of the secondary 

circuit. 

C 2 = IQju/lcF, Lz = -■ o ri ~ ^*^^2 /zH 
my^ 


Li = 0-416 f/H, Cl = 30 jUjuF 
= ^ = 1-47. 

Using expression 15,36 and noting that Q 2 F = 2 and QiF = 0-1305, 
we find that the actual loss at off-tune frequencies of ±2 Mc/s is 
approximately — 2-8 db. If Li is made equal Qi is doubled 
and the loss at ±2 Mc/s is reduced to — 2-6 db. 

The equivalent total noise resistance is the sum of the overall 
resonant impedance of the first tuned circuit, including damping 
from the feeder side, and the shot-noise resistance of the valve, 
i.e., it equals 2,650 + 1,500 = 4,150 13,- so that the r.m.s. noise 
voltage at the grid of the first valve is 


= 1.25 x+0";io. V4,150 ,x 4 x' rO^ 

= 16-1 jLtV 
16-1 

= T-7^ = 3-96 uV on the feeder side. 
4-07 
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Eor satisfactory performance, signal-to-noise ratio should be of the 
order of 30 db., i.e., 31-6 to 1, so that the minimum acceptable 
signal output from the feeder is 125 

If the permissible loss at 45 Mc/s is reduced to — 1 db., 
- 0-5, Q,' = 5-62 for Af ^ 2 Mc/s, = 2,650 Q, and 



= 1-25 X 10-ioa/(1, 325 + 1, 500) X 4 x 10^ 

- 13*3 ^,V 

= 4-62 wV on the feeder side. 

Hence the minimum acceptable signal output from the feeder is 
146 /^V. We see, therefore, that sensitivity (for a given signal- 
to-noise ratio) is approximately 20% better in the case of the 
— 3 db. attenuation loss than the — 1 db. loss. 

Referring to Eig. 16.3, it will be seen that control of amplification 
is obtained mainly by suppressor grid bias variation, the variation 
of control grid bias being only approximately 3% of the suppressor 
grid change. The reason for this dual control is that it reduces 
the variation of grid input resistance and capacitance with change 
of amplification. The same result may be realized by the use of 
an unby-passed resistance in the cathode circuit (see Section 4.10.3) 
and by variation of screen voltage^® to obtain amplification control. 
When screen voltage is varied cathode self-bias is not used, but 
fixed bias is obtained for the controlled valves from a resistance in 
the main h.t. supply lead. The values of the resistances in 
Eig. 16.3 are 

= 100,000 Q, Rs = 3,000 Q, R, = 50,000 Q, 

Rq — 150 Q, .jRio = 20,000 {max,) variable. 

The decoupling capacitors, Cg, G^, € 5 , and G^ are of mica and have 
values of 0*001 jaF, 

Before considering details of the tuned transformer in. the anode 
circuit of the valve in Eig. 16.3, it is advantageous to obtain 
generalized phase-angle error curves against QF for different values 
of Qk in order that overall phase distortion can be estimated. 

In Section 7.3, Part I, the phase angle at the output of a tuned 
fransforrner with reference to the grid input voltage for any ajf-t.une. 
frequency is given'^by'' rationalizing expression 1 . 2 a, i.e., 

- (Qi+Q.)F 


(f> = tan“i 


16.1 
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<f) therefore varies from 270° to 90° as QF varies from 0 to + oo 
(Af changes from 0 to + oo). 

As far as phase distortion is concerned, it is better to consider 
QF = 0 as the reference point, and to call the phase angle at this 
value 0°. To do this expression 16.1 must be inverted and given 
a negative sign. 


= tan"^ 


{Qi~r~Q2)F 
l+QiQ^ik^ -F^) 


. 16.2a. 


The negative sign is necessary because expression 16.1 shows that 
the phase angle is reduced as QF increases positively. 

If the primary and secondary circuits are identical 


(f>' = tan“ 


- 2QF 


l+QW 


. 16.26. 


The phase-angle error is calculated in the same way as that for the 
single-tuned circuit, viz., the correct phase angle is calculated by 
multiplying the phase angle at QF = 0* 1 by the ratio of the particular 
value of QF being considered to 0-1 ; the correct phase angle is 
subtracted from the actual phase angle to give the phase-angle 
error. A positive sign to the latter indicates that the required phase 
angle is negative and numerically less than the actual phase angle, 
i.e., it represents a time advance, or alternatively the time delay 
is less than it should be. Conversely, a negative sign means that 
the time delay is greater than it should be. 

A series of phase-angle error curves is plotted in Fig. 16.4 against 
QF for different values of QJc. For reference purposes the error 
curve for a single-tuned circuit is also included, and is the dashed 
curve in the figure. An interesting point to note is that over the 
range from QF = 0 to 1 the error is positive for couplings corre- 
sponding to Qh< 0-7. When Qlc = 0*7 the error is very small, and 
for Qk > 0*7 the error becomes negative and reaches a maximum 
at about Qk = 1. For Qk > 1, the error decreases, slowly at first — 
there is little difference between Qk = I and 1*5. 

From these curves the overall phase error for any combination 
of single-tuned circuits and tuned transformers can be estimated. 


For example, by combining 


f 

a single-tuned circuit ot Q = with 


two tuned transformers of the same Q as the tuned circuit and 
Qk = 1 * 0 , phase distortion is almost zero over the range QF — 0 to 1. 
The maximum phase-angle error is 0° 42' sbt QF = 0*6. Figs. 4.3 
and 7.7, Part I, show that there is some attenuation distortion with 
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Fig. 16- 4. — Phase Angle Error Curves of a Pair of Coupled Tuned Circuits 
for Different Values of Coupling. 

this combination, the frequency resimnse falling by 1 db. from 
QF -=0 to 1. 

16.5. The Fixed Tuned R.F. Television Receiver. Let us 

now consider the design of the e.p. stages of a fixed tuned B.r. 
receiver to provide a detector input peak voltage of 5 volts. The 
overall amplification to produce this from a feeder output signal of 
125 /LcV is 40,000, or 9,850 from the grid of the first valve for 
this feeder voltage = 4-07). A possible gain for each e.i’. stage is 
10, so that four stages are required. Examination of Fig. 16.4 sug- 
gests the use of four stages of coupling coefficient corresponding to 
Qh = 2 and the same Q value as the first tuned circuit, if phase 
distortion is to be reduced to negligible proportions. On the other 
hand, this combination I’esults in a lower overall amplification and 
a wider pass-band than is required (less discrimination is therefore 
obtained against the audio signal), and a better compromise is 
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obtained by using four stages of coupling coefficient corresponding 
to Qh = 1*5 and the same Q value as the first tuned circuit. Overall 
phase distortion is increased, but is still small enough to be 
negligible, and the overall frequency response variation over the 
frequency range corresponding to QF = 0 to 1 is not greater than 
1 db. It actually rises from QF = 0 to 1 by 1 db., and at QF = 1-5 
and 1*75 (tliis corresponds to the frequency of the audio carrier), 
there is a loss of — 5 and — 8 db. (add to the curve in Fig. 4.3, 
four times the curve for Qh — 1*5 in Pig. 7.7, Part I), compared to 
the value at QF = 0. The overall loss of — 8 db. at the audio 
carrier frequency is quite inadequate and extra filtering is necessary 
to increase the loss at this off-tune frequency of — 3-5 Mc/s, i.e., 
the audio carrier frequency of 41-5 Mc/s, to about — 40 db. 
Methods of achieving this are discussed at the end of the section. 
The rise of 1 db. in the frequency response at the edges of the pass- 
band is an advantage because both detector and vision frequency 
amplifier stages tend to have reduced amplification at the higher 
modulating frequencies. The overall phase-angle error is obtained 
by adding four times the curve for Qh = l-o in Fig. 16.4 to the 
dashed curve for the single-tuned circuit, and it is tabulated below 
from QF = 0 to 1. 


QF , . . . . 

0 

Table 16.2 

0*1 0-2 

0*3 

0*4 

0*5 

Overall Phase Angle 
Error . . 

0 

0 - r 

- 9' 

- 30' 

- 1°3' 

QF 

0-6 

0*7 

0-8 

0*9 

1*0 

Overall Phase Angle 
Error , . . . — 

2° 4^ 

- 3° 38' 

4° 56' 

- 9° 

- 13° 2' 


Time-delay error is maximum at QF = 1, i.e., an off-tune frequency 
of 2 Mc/s, and corresponds to a displacement of 0*0546 mm. for the 
same speed of spot as is assumed for the single-tuned circuit calcula- 
tion given earlier. Hence phase distortion is negligible. 

Details of the transformer in the anode circuit of the valve in 
Fig. 16.3 are therefore : 

f ' 45 

Qh — 1-5, Q = = — == 11-25 (this is the Q of both primary 

and secondary circuits when not coupled together) . No extra tuning 
capacitance is employed, it being made up of the valve, wiring and 
coil self-capacitances, viz., 15 ///^F. Tuning is carried out by 
variation of the inductances either by means of an adjustable iron 
core or by eddy current (slug) tuning. is divided into two 
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sections, one of which is directly coupled to to provide the required 

coupling coefficient. 

Thus L 3 = Li = 0-832 

, 1*5 

= 0*1333 

M. = IcL^ = 0*111 ^uK. 

Assuming a coupling coefficient of 0*3 between the section LJ 
of the secondary and the primary L 3 . 

M 

0*3 = _ or L: = 0*165 fiK. ‘ 

VL/ X 0-832 

The resonant impedances of primary and secondary circuits are 
Q 11-25 X 106 




m 


6*28 X 45 X 15 


- = 2,650 Q. 


Amplification from the grid of Vj to the output terminals of the 

H 

secondary = 9m~^^ X 0*89 = 9*45 when = 8 niA/volt. The factor 

0*89 allows for the 1 -db. fall from peak to trough. The required 
value of overall amplification is not reached in this design, and either 
an extra stage is needed or two of the overcoupled circuits must 
be replaced by two critically coupled stages. 

If the initial Qq of L 3 and L 4 is 150, the total additional damping 
resistance required across the primary and secondary is 

Across L 4 the second r.f. valve already provides 8,000 Q so that 

2,870 X 8,000 


Br, = 


5,130 


4,460 Q. 


Finally, we must make certain that feedback through the anode- 
grid interelectrode capacitance has negligible effect. From expres- 
sion 1 5 Ad, Section 15.7, the minimum value of grid input resistance 
due to anode-grid capacitance for a valve having a tuned transformer 
in its anode circuit is 

R^(min.) = 

±4 X 106 


8*0 X 10-3 X 6-28 X 45 X 0*02 x 2,650 
= ±33,400 Q 

where Gg^ = 0*02 /^^F. 

Hence feedback through the anode-grid capacitance has negligible 
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eJBfect on the grid circuit, the resonant impedance of which is 
only 2,650 Q. 

Thus a typical fixed tuned b.f. receiver consists of four stages of 
amplification with overcoupled {Qh = 1*5) tuned transformers in 
the anode circuits in association with an input tuned circuit of the 
same Q value. All circuits are identical except for the last secondary 
circuit, the damping resistance for which is adjusted to suit the 
detector conduction damping resistance. Estimation of this resist- 
ance is left until Section 16.7, which deals specifically with detectors 
for television signals. 

Earlier in this section it was shown that the overall attenuation 
at the audio signal carrier is only — 8 db., and a loss at this 
frequency of — 40 dh. is required. The most convenient way of 
increasing the loss at this frequency is by the insertion of a parallel 
circuit, tuned to the audio carrier frequency, in the feeder line from 
the aerial to the first tuned circuit. If a coaxial feeder is employed 
only one tuned circuit is needed, but if a twin wire feeder is used, 
balance must be maintained by using a tuned circuit, of half the 
resonant impedance in each line. These circuits may be inserted 
at some convenient point in the feeder as shown by the dotted 
\L and 2(7 circuits in Fig. 16.3. To obtain a loss of 40 db. the sum 
of the resonant impedances of both tuned circuits (at 41*5 Mc/s) 
must be 100 times the characteristic impedance of the feeder, i.e., 
a>LQ = 8,000, or if Q = 150 (it should be as high as possible so 
as to reduce the loss at the vision carrier frequency, 45 Mc/s) 
X = 0-2045 fji& and (7^71-8 The impedance of these 

circuits at 45 Mc/s is from expression 4.86, Part I : 

_ 8,000 _ 8,000 _ _ -oje 

41*5 

Hence there is a ratio loss at 45 Mc/s due to the introduction of the 
filter of 


80 


2 

4'^8 


= -4^ - - 12-2 db. 


480 2 +(31 6)2 

so that the net reduction of the audio carrier is 8 + 40 — 12-2 = 35* 8 db. 

The impedance of the tuned circuits at the maximum negative 
off-tune frequency of the vision signal, viz., 43 Mc/s is 

\,«00 _ sloo 


l+jI50 


l+jlO-85 


41-5 


so that there is a ratio loss of 


80 


4802+7352 


= - 19-32 db. 
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This means that the audio signal rejector has caused attenuation 
and phase distortion over the pass range, the frequency response 
falling by — 7*12 db. from 45 to 43 Mc/s. This fall may be partially 
offset by the fact that the generalized selectivity curves of Eig. 7.7 
ignore a frequency factor which tends to give higher amplification 
of the sidebands lower in frequency than the carrier, and also by the 
fact that the sidebands higher in frequency than the carrier are 
attenuated to a decreasing extent by the filter as the off-tune 
frequency increases. Phase distortion can be checked by finding 
the phase angle shift due to the filter over the range 43 to 47 Mc/s. 
Phase-angle error is calculated by comparing the actual phase angle 
against the phase angle, which should have been obtained had the 
change been proportional to the change from 45 to 45*1 or 44*9 
to 45 Mc/s. Selected values are given in the table below. 

Table 16.3 

/(Mc/s) ... 43 44*9 45 45-i 47 

Af, Mc/s (relative to 

45 Mc/s) ... - 2 - 0*1 . 0 +0-1 +2 

Phase Angle . . - 84" 42' - 87° 41' - 87° 44J' - 87° 48' - 88° 34' 

Phase Anglo Shift 

relative to 45 Mc/s 3° 2J' + 34' 0 - - - 49 J' 

Phase Angle Error ~ 1° 52J' 0 0 0 -h 2o|' 

It is clear from the above table that j)hase distortion due to the 
filter has negligible effect on the picture. 

Another method of rejecting the audio signal, besides that of 
single sideband reception of the sidebands on the opposite side of 
the vision carrier to the audio carrier, is to use cathode feedback. 
A parallel circuit, tuned to the audio carrier, is included in the 
cathode lead of the first (or first two) u.p. valves as described in 
Section 7.9, Part I. 

16.6. The Superheterodyne Television Receiver. 

16.6.1. Introduction. The chief advantage of the super- 
heterodyne over the tuned r.e. receiver is that it can more con- 
veniently select any one of a number of different carrier frequency 
transmissions. This is more important in America where there are 
five television bands covering a range from 44 to 90 Mc/s. The 
disadvantages of the superheterodyne are poor signal-to -noise 
ratio (particularly when no b.e. stage precedes the frequency 
changer), a tuning stability dependent on the frequency stability 
of a local oscillator, and the production of spurious frequencies. 
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which may be fed back to the input of the receiver to cause inter- 
ference with the picture. 

Signal-to -noise ratio in a superheterodyne having no r.f. 
amplifying stages is low because the frequency changer generally 
produces more noise and gives less amplification to the signal than 
a B.F. amplifier. The local oscillator, too, adds its own quota to 
the total noise. The special types of frequency changer, such as 
the hexode or heptode, take a much larger cathode current than a 
B.r. amplifier valve and their equivalent shot-noise resistance is 
consequently very high (of the order of 0-25 Mi3). Hence they are 
not very suitable for use in receivers employing no r.f. stage, 
American practice, which often omits the b.e. stages, uses a pentode 
frequency changer vdth the local oscillator voltage applied to the 
grid-cathode circuit. This is the most efficient method of frequency 
changing for a given total cathode current, and the equivalent noise 
resistance can be reduced to quite a low value (about 10,000 Q) 
when a high pentode is used. A still lower equivalent noise 
resistance (about 7,000 Q) can be obtained by using a triode valve 
as a frequency changer, but its conversion gain is low — ^it may be 
less than unity — so that higher amplification is needed from the 
i.F. stages to achieve a given sensitivity. 

In the superheterodyne receiver it is normal to accept audio and 
vision signals up to the frequency changer output and to provide 
two separate i.E. channels. Frequency stability of the local 
oscillator is therefore more important from the point of view of the 
audio than of the vision signal, because the tuned circuits in the 
audio I.E. amplifier have much sharper selectivity. They may, 
however, be given a wider pass-band (±50 to ±100 kc/s) than that 
(±20 kc/s) normally required for high fidelity amplitude modulated 
reception. There is usually a slight reduction in signal-to-noise 
ratio with the wider pass-band. Discrimination against the audio 
signal is carried out in the vision i.r. amplifier by means of special 
rejection circuits. 

Full discussion of the types of interference frequencies produced 
by the frequency changer is found in Section 5.4, Part I, and 
Section 15.7. The chief cause of interference with the television 
signal is i.e. harmonic feedback into the signal circuits. These 
I.E. harmonics can be produced in the i.e. amplifier and are normally 
present across the detector load resistance in the form of a r.e. 
ripple. If these fall within the television signal pass-band and are 
fed back into the signal circuits, they may cause chequerboard 
patterns or alternate streaks of light and shade to appear across 
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the picture. The effect can be reduced, to negligible proportions by 
careful shielding of components likely to produce i.p. harmonics, 
decoupling of all circuits (frequency changer, i.f. amphfier, detector 
to v.F. amplifier connection,, and the v.f. amplifier) so as to prevent 
i.n. harmonics from entering the h.t. supply. Careful selection of 
the intermediate frequency and reduction of the i.r. amplifier 
pass-band by employing single sideband reception are also important. 

Single sideband i.f. reception is almost a necessity in the super- 
heterodyne, if adequate amplification and selectivity are to be 
obtained with a level frequency response over the pass-band range. 
This calls for careful tuning, otherwise there may be serious phase 
distortion producing a picture in relief, or attenuation distortion 
with loss of definition. Generally the best tuning position is with 
the carrier tuned outside the pass range to a point where amplifica- 
tion is one-half maximum. There can never be an abrupt cut-off 
outside the pass range, and double sideband reception of the lower 
modulation frequencies nearest the carrier occurs. Unless the 
carrier is detuned to about one-half amplitude, this double sideband 
reception results at the detector output in an accentuated low- 
frequency response with an apparent lack of definition. The 
English system of double sideband transmission allows selection of 
either sideband to be made ; since the sound signal is lower in 
frequency than the vision, better discrimination against it can be 
realized in the vision i. F. amplifier by using the upper vision sideband. 
Vestigial sideband transmission (the upper vision sideband with 
750 kc/s of the lower sideband) has been adopted in America and 
the vision i.f, carrier is tuned outside the level part of the i.f. pass 
range to one-half amplitude. The vision and audio i.f. amplifiers 
are lined up together so that when the audio signal is correctly 
tuned, the vision carrier is correctly located on the side of the 
I.F. response curve, i.e., the output from the audio receiver acts 
as a tuning indication. Vestigial sideband transmission is used in 
preference to single sideband because it is difficult- to achieve 
a sharp cut-off of all sidebands below the carrier frequency without 
apjireciable phase distortion of those above the carrier. 

To demonstrate the design features of a superheterodyne receiver, 
we shall consider the American system of television transmissions, 
each in different, sometimes adjacent, frequency bands, because it 
leads to a more complex receiver than does the single English 
transmission. Each frequency band is 6 Mc/s wide, the vision 
carrier is 1*25 Mc/s from the lowest frequency of the 6 Mc/s pass- 
band, e.g., the carrier frequency for the band 44 to 50 Mc/s, is 
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45*25 Mc/s. Vestigial sideband transmission provides for 750 kc/s 
of the lower vision sideband and 4 Me /s of the upper. The associated 
audio carrier is 4*5 Mc/s above the vision carrier, viz., 49*75 Mc/s 
for the band specified, and 0*25 Mc/s from the upper edge of the 
6 Mc/s band. There are four other television bands, 50 to 56, 
66 to 72, 78 to 84, and 84 to 90 Mc/s, and it will be seen that first 
and last pairs are adjacent. This means that filters must be 
included in the vision i.e. amplifier to discriminate not only against 
the associated audio carrier but also against the audio cai'rier of 
the adjacent lower frequency band, for this carrier is only 1*5 Mc/s 
below the vision carrier. 

16.6.2. The Frequency Changer Stage. The design of a r.e. 
stage preceding the frequency changer of a superheterodyne receiver 
is identical with that of a r.f. stage in a tuned r.f. receiver, and ho 
further discussion is needed. Whether or not the frequency changer 
is preceded by a b.f. stage (or stages) depends on the type of 
frequency changer. If it is a heptode or hexode, a b.f. stage is 
essential. On the other hand, if a pentode of high is used with 
oscillator application to the grid-cathode circuit, the equivalent 
noise voltage is not so much greater than that of the tuned b.f. 
receiver in Section 16.4. In order to make comparison between 
the relative noise voltages at the grid of the first valve in the two 
types of receiver, we shall consider the same total pass-band width 
as in Section 16.4, viz., 4 Mc/s. If the b.f. valve cited in that 
section is used as a frequency changer, it will have a conversion 
conductance approximately equal to i.e., 2 mA per volt ; its 
shot-noise resistance as a frequency changer is therefore four times 
its resistance as an amphfier, i.e., 6,000 Q. Allowing for an equiva- 
lent shot-noise resistance of 2,000 Q for the oscillator valve, we 
have a total shot-noise resistance of 8,000 Q for the valve as a fre- 
quency changer. If the feeder-first tuned circuit coupling is the 
same as that in Section 16.4 having a loss of 3 db., the noise voltage 
at the grid of the frequency changer is 

JE„ = 1-25 X 10-i''\/(8,000+2j^) x 4 X 10«~ 

= 25*8 /aV, 

which is 1*6 times greater than that of the valve as a b.f. amplifier. 
This is not a large increase and it could be tolerated except for 
receivers operating at the edge of the service area of a transmitter. 
It should, however, be noted that as is only greater i.f. 
amplification is needed for the same overall gain as the tuned 
R.F. receiver. Since the pass-band width and minimum tuning 
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capacitance are the same for both types of receiver, the amplification 
of each i.f. stage cannot exceed that of a e.f. stage, so that an extra 
stage is needed in the superheterodyne receiver. 

A heptode or hexode frequency changer has an equivalent 
shot-noise resistance of about 0-25 MI3, hence the noise voltage at 
the grid of this type of valve is 

E,, = 1-25 X 10-10 X V(250,000 +2.650) X 4 X 10® 

= 125-6 nY, 

■which is 7-8 times greater than for the b.f. am plifi er. The need 
for a B.F. amplifier in this case is ob-vious. Suppose we include the 
first B.F. stage of Section 16.5 before the frequency changer. The 
equivalent noise resistance in the frequency changer grid is 251,325 
(note that the resonant impedance of the secondary of the tuned 

R 

transformer of Fig. 16.3 is =‘ 1,325 Q), and 

== 1-25 X 10-i<jV251,325 x 4 x 10^ = 125-3 fN. 

The additional equivalent noise voltage at the grid of the r.f. valve is 
this voltage divided by the gain (9*46) of the b.f. stage, i.e., 13-28 ^V. 
The total equivalent noise voltage at the grid of the b.f. valve, 
including that due to b.f. valve and first tuned circuit, is 

E^ = a/(16-1)2+(13-28)2 = 20-85 ^V, 

which is half-way between that of the b.f. valve used as an amplifier 
and that of the same valve used as a frequency changer. The use 
of two B.F. stages before the frequency changer reduces the equivalent 
frequency changer noise voltage at the grid of the first b.f. valve 
to 1-405, which makes practically no difference to the total noise 
voltage. 

Another method of calculating the overall effect of noise in the 
frequency changer valve is to refer the total equivalent noise 
resistance in its grid circuit to the grid circuit of the b.f. valve by 
dividing the resistance by the square of the gain of the b.f. stage. 
The gain must be squared because noise resistance is proportional 
to the square of the noise voltage. Thus the equivalent frequency 
changer noise resistance at the grid of the b.f. valve is 2,810, 
giving a total resistance of 4,150 -f-2,810 = 6,960 or 

E ,, = 1-25 X 10-101/6,960 x 4 x 10« = 20-85 /^V. 

For two B.F. stages the frequency changer equivalent shot-noise 
resistance falls to 31-6 

Turning ^low to the design of the frequency changer stage, 
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a circuit typical of American practice is shown in Fig. 16.5, for 
two of the five television bands. The dipole aerial is coupled 
through a transformer with a centre-tapped primary to a coaxial 
feeder ; an electrostatic screen is included between primary and 
secondary. The coaxial feeder has the advantage of simplifying 
the push-button switching because one side is earthed. The 
receiver end of the feeder is connected through push-button switches 
(PBl for hand 1 and PB 2 for band 2 , etc.) to a primary coil 
coupled to two tuned circuits L^Go and L^C^. The first tuned 
circuit increases selectivity against the image and other undesired 
signal frequencies, and also acts as an isolator to reduce the possi- 
bility of re-radiation of the local oscillator. Compared with the 
single coupling between feeder and grid-tuned circuit of Section 16.4, 
this double-tuned circuit couphng gives much sharper selectivity 
outside the pass-band for the same fall in response at the edges of 
the band ; transfer voltage ratio is, however, usually reduced by 
inserting the circuit Optimum coupling is employed between 

and and often between and L 3 , and for a given pass-band 
response the value of can be varied without affecting the overall 
transfer voltage ratio of the filter. This may be proved as follows : 
The transfer voltage ratio from feeder to is 


-^2 1 / -^232 


16.3 


where = resonant impedance of L 2 C 2 when coupled to, and 
including the damping from L 3 C 3 . 
and Rai = characteristic impedance of the feeder. 

In order to make use of tuned transformer theory as developed 
in Chapter 7, Part I, w^e must imagine that the voltage is being 
produced by a constant current generator supplying the parallel 
circuit formed by Assuming that optimum coupling is 

employed between and the resonant impedance of 
(including the damping effects from and L^G^) is Hence 

the cm'rent from the fictitious constant current generator is 


I = 


E. 


16.4. 


The transfer impedance from L 2 C 2 to L^G^ from the current generator 
is (expression 7 . 3 ( 2 , Part I) at 
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. 16.5. 



To Signal Circuits 
for other bands 



Fig. 16.5. — The Aerial and Frequency Changer Stages of a Superheterodyne Television Eeceiver. 
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The voltage across C 3 is 




^3 


2 

Replacing I by 16.4 




E3 = E3, 

iRp?, 

V 

and Ez from 16.3 

E3 1 , 



El 2\J 



which is independent of l^ow Qo, and determine the overall 

selectivity, and for constant selectivity (constant pass-band range) 
the product QzQz must be constant, which means that must be 
constant when only is varied. But 

R 

Li == — ^ ^ -fin 2 when is constant, 


so that variation of has no effect on transfer voltage when 
pass-band response is fixed. 

Let us now compare a double coupling filter having a loss of 
— 3 db. at the edge of the pass-band with the single coupling of 
Section 16.4. Taking = Qz (this is generally the most economical 
condition) and referring to Fig. 7.7, Part I, we see that for — 3 db. 
loss at optimum coupling {Qk = 1 curve), QF 1-4, so that for 
Af = 2 Mc/s 




1-4 X 45 
4 


= 15-75. 


If Gz = 15 fA,//F,Rj^-^ = 3,700 = 0-832 and overall transfer 

1 /s 700 

voltage ratio is ' = 3*4, which is less than that (4-07) for 


the single coupling of Section 16.4. On the other hand, the loss 
at (for example) 11-3 Mc/s off-tune {QF = 7-9) is — 30 db. as 
compared with — 18 db. (Fig. 4.3, Part I) for the single circuit. 

If i /2 = J.Ls = 0-416 //K, and ^ = 15-75, the mutual 

inductance coupling between Lo and is determined from 


k = 


Q 15*75 


= 0-0635, i.e., M. = k^LX^ = 0-0374 fM. The 


value of Ml is obtained from the resistance ^ ^ ^ (see expres- 
sion 3.18, Part I, when R^i^ X^^), which, in association with 
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C 0 L 2 J ni'U-st give a Q of 15*75 (neglecting losses in Lo)- Thus, when 
coLi<€ coLo/co-ifiV^ai = 15*75 gives = 0*063 jliR. In 

order to satisfy the condition that coL^ < should be as small 

as possible ; it is fixed by the maximum possible coupling coefficient, 
which may be taken as 0*4. Thus 


Vl,l, 

or Li = 0*1085 fill 

and coLi = 30*7 Q. 

The chief effect of is to introduce a reactive as well as resistive 
component into the L 2 Ci circuit, but this may be compensated by 
retuning L 2 C 2 - In the above example the circuit is assumed 
to be tuned to 45 Mc/s in order to facilitate comparison with previous 
calculations based on the English transmission. For the American 
system the circuit is capacitance-tuned to the centre of each band, 
e.g., 47 Mc/s for the 44 to 50 Mc/s band. The grid coil must 
be made as large as possible in order to obtain maximum transfer 
voltage ratio, and no tuning capacitance other than the wiring 
and valve capacitance, shown dotted as Cg, is used. Tuning of 
this circuit is accomplished by eddy current tuning of Lg. The 
plunger is inserted at the end of opposite to ig? so that variation 
of Lg has practically no effect on or the mutual inductance 
coupling Mz between Lg and The coils Li, and Lg are usually 
all wound on the same former, being adjusted for optimum 
coupling between and and Afg for the correct pass-band 
width of 4*5 Mc/s, which covers both vision and audio sidebands. 
The push-button switching is arranged so that all but the coils 
associated with the particular band are disconnected. 

The grid input resistance of the frequency changer will be com- 
parable with its resistance as an amphfier, and its value will 
determine the value of resistance E^ in parallel with Lg. It is quite 
common American practice to apply a.g.c. to the television receiver, 
and when the frequency-changer valve is controlled it is important 
that its input resistance and capacitance should not vary appreciably 
with change of bias, otherwise the grid circuit is off-tuned and its 
pass-band reduced as bias is increased. Accordingly an unby-passed 
resistance iJg (about 50 JQ) is included in the cathode lead as 
described in Section 4.10.3. This resistance introduces negative 
feedback, and reduces the conversion gain of the frequency changer 
to about 65% of its value without the resistor. It increases input 
resistance, which means that i?i must be decreased, and changes 
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of input resistance therefore have less effect. Mutual inductance 
or capacitance coupling is employed between the oscillator and grid- 
tuned circuit to produce an oscillator peak voltage of 3 volts between 
grid and cathode of the frequency changer. The latter may have 
cathode self-bias as in Fig. 16.5, or when a.g.c. is not applied it 
may be biased by grid current. The extra damping due to grid 
conduction current is negligible compared with the input resistance 
of the valve if a comparatively high grid leak, R. (0-5 Mi3) is 
employed. 

The values of the other components in the frequency changer 
section of Fig. 16.5 are 

J?3 == 50,000 Q, i?4 == 1,000 Q, Ra == 50 Q, 

R, = 300 Q, R, = 0-5 MQ. 

0.2 ■= 30 /ll/xF (max.), = 50 ju/liF, == 0-001 //F, 

C6 = 0-obl/^F, C8 = 0-001 ^wF, O,=0’0l^uF. 

The heater leads are not shown in the diagram, but they are decoupled 
to earth by 0-001 /zF mica capacitors. 

16.6.3. The Oscillator. A separator oscillator valve is almost 
an essential requirement for the high frequencies involved in tele- 
vision reception, because it is not possible to obtain a high enough 

and low enough for satisfactory operation from a triode and 
frequency changer combined in the same bulb. The types of 
oscillator circuit most often used are the Hartley or Cqlpitts, or 
modified forms of these. In most cases fine tuning is carried out 
by means of a *small trimmer capacitance, ^ 14(2 — 5 jn/xF) in 
Fig. 16.5, across a part of the coil from anode or grid to earth. 
With the modified Hartley circuit of Fig. 15.6, the trimmer is j)laced 
across the whole coil. 

Frequency stability is all important and care should be taken 
to carry out the principles laid down in Section 6.9, Part I, and 
Section 15.6. A negative temperature coefficient capacitor may 
finally be connected across a whole or part of the coil to compensate 
for the fall in frequency, which is associated with the normal increase 
in inductance and capacitance as the temperature rises. From the 
point of view of stability, oscillator frequency should be less than 
the signal frequency, but in American receivers it is generally 
greater than the signal frequency because this gives a lower i.E. for 
the sound signal. The disadvantage of the lower oscillator frequency 
is that the image frequency falls in a short wave range normally 
occupied by a large number of transmissions. 

Change of range of oscillator frequency is usually accomplished 
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by switching coils in parallel with a part of the main tuning coil 
by push-button switches as shown in Eig. 16.5. Coupling to the 
frequency changer is by capacitance Cig (about 2 to 5 or by 

mutual inductance from the oscillator to signal circuit. This is 
possible because correct adjustment of oscillator amplitude can be 
made for each television band since the signal circuits are preset 
tuned. Typical values for the remaining components of the 
oscillator circuit are 

= 50,000 Q, = 5,000 Q, = 15,000 Q. 

Gi 5 = C'lc == 20 /^/zF, Cn — 0*001 ^^F (mica), Cig = 2 juF (paper). 

The capacitance C\s is intended to decouple the oscillator from any 
low-frequency components present in the h.t. source. 

16.6.4. The I.F. Amplifier. The most serious form of inter- 
ference in television superheterodyne reception is that from inter- 
mediate frequency harmonics, and not, as in sound broadcast 
reception on medium and short waves, that from oscillator harm-onic 
and image signal responses. Provided the oscillator frequency is 
greater than the signal frequency, image signal response presents 
hardly any problem, though it may become more important as 
more use is made of the ultra > high-frequency band. With the 
English system of audio signal lower than the vision, the lower 
oscillator frequency has the advantage of giving an audio i.f. lower 
than the vision i.r. 

Referring to the English system of audio and vision carriers at 
41*5 and 45 Mc/s, it is clear that an i.f. equal to the difference 
(or a multiple of this) between the two carriers, viz., 3-5, 7, 10*5, 
14 Mc/s, etc., should be avoided. Since feedback of i.f. harmonics 
is the greatest source of interference, a submultiple frequency of the 
vision carrier, 22*5, 15, 11*25, 9 and 7-5 Mc/s, must not be emplo 3 ?'ed 
for the vision i.f. carrier. The width of the vision sidebands, 
2 Mc/s, precludes the use of a low i.f., and too high a value is 
unsatisfactory because it is then more difficult to discriminate 
against the associated audio signal, and also to i.f. harmonics, 
which happen to fall in the i.f. range. On the other hand, image 
signal response is reduced by a high i.f. From the point of view 
of overall amplification it does not matter what value of i.f. is 
chosen when the pass-band width and minimum tuning capacitance 
are fixed, because the resonant impedances of* any tuned circuits 
are then independent of e.g., 

Rj) — 


(joG 
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and for a fixed pass-band width QF = constant, 


hence 

Therefore 


Q 


R 




AL 
2Af 

__ __ 

27tfjAfC AfC^AfC 


B 

— OC 


constant 


when Af and 0 are constant. 

Eor a vision frequency band from 43 to 47 Mc/s, we find i.f. har- 
monic interference is possible over the following frequency ranges, 
8-6 to 9-4, 10*75 to 11-75, 14-33 to 15*66, 21-5 to 23*5 Mc/s— we 
need not consider lower than the 5th submultiple — ^with clear 
reception from 9*4 to 10*75 (1-35), 11*75 to 14*33 (2*58), and 15*66 
to 21-5 (4-83) Mc/s. Assuming single sidebandi.E. reception (2 Mc/s 
total pass-band) with the upper sideband, a vision i.r. carrier of 
about 12 Mc/s is the lowest possible value ; the i.F. audio carrier 
would be 8*5 Mc/s. Actually a lower i,F. (4*25 Mc/s with audio 
at 750 kc/s) has been successfully employed with narrowed sideband 
response. However, the general trend of television development is 
towards greater picture detail so that an i.f. of the order of 12 Mc/s 
is a better proposition. In America the vision i.f. carrier has been 
standardized at 12*75 Mc/s with 8*25 Mc/s for its associated audio 
carrier. 

The circuits employed in the i.f. amphfier may consist of single- 
tuned circuits, having staggered resonant frequencies to cover the 
wide pass-band, coupled tuned circuits, or band-pass filters of the 
derived type with rejection frequencies for the associated audio 
programme and any other transmission likely to cause interference. 
The objection to single-tuned circuits with staggered resonant 
frequencies is that overall amplification is low^er than for coupled 
circuits of the same pass-band width, and there is a danger of over- 
loading the last stage in the amplifier unless the last tuned circuit 
has a flat frequency response over the pass range. Band-pass 
filters generally require a low terminating impedance to give 
a practical value of capacitance element, and therefore stage gain 
tends to be low. Coupled tuned circuits are the most popular 
type. 

Coupled tuned circuits provide two possible methods of obtaining 
a flat overall frequency response ; either each pair can be designed 
for a substantially flat response, or a combination of single- and 
double-peaked responses may be used. The former involves heavy 
damping and low Q values with consequent low amphfication per 
stage ; a combination of single- and double-peak responses is 
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therefore preferable because greater amplification can be realized. 
Overall phase distortion can also be reduced by suitably combining 
single- and double-peaked circuits, the distortion in single-peaked 
circuits often being in the opposite direction to that in double- 
peaked circuits. Excessive double-peaked response must be avoided, 
otherwise phase distortion (see Table 16.4) may become excessive ; 
for best compensation of attenuation distortion the value of QF at 
which the peak occurs should correspond to the edge of the pass-band, 
i.e., Af. remains the same as the peak moves farther from the mid- 
frequency, and Q must be increased to satisfy the higher value of QF, 
Mutual inductance or capacitance coupling may be provided between 
the tuned circuits ; the advantages of capacitance coupling are that 
inductance tuning can be carried out without affecting the coupling, 
and adjustment of one side only of the response curve with respect 
to the mid-frequency is possible. However, mutual inductance 
coupling can be made almost independent of inductance tuning if 
the mutual inductance is obtained by coupling a part only of one 
coil to the other, and adjustment of one side only of the response 
curve is possible by variation of the resonant frequency of either 
circuit, i.e., by varying coil inductance. If the stray capacitances 
across primary and secondary coils can be controlled within as good 
a limit as the inductances, tuning may be dispensed with ; alterna- 
tively one circuit only may have variable tuning and be made to 
compensate for variations in the other one. If capacitance tuning 
is used in the latter case, it is better included on the secondary side 
because the input capacitance of a valve is generally higher than its 
output capacitance. The trimmer capacitance has a certain 
minimum value and the ratio increase in tuning capacitance is less, 
and therefore the ratio decrease in amplification less, by adding the 
trimmer to the higher initial capacitance circuit. Lower stage 
gain is, of course, inevitable with capacitance tuning. 

To estimate the overall amplification required of the i.r. stages, 
let us imagine that the aerial circuit and frequency changer valve 
are as in Section 16.6.2, and that an output of 5 volts peak is required 
at the detector. The equivalent noise voltage at the grid of the 
frequency changer is 25-8 ^V, so that a signal-to-noise ratio of 
30 db. fixes the minimum input signal at 817 fN, and the total 
amplification required from the grid of the frequency changer to 
5 X 10® 

the detector is . ™ = 6,130. Allowing a frequency changer 

817 

conversion gain ^ that of an i.f. stage and an i.F. stage gain of 13, 
we need three stages of i.f. amplification after the frequency changer, 
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and four pairs of i.f. coupled circuits. The pass-band of the r.f. 
tuned circuit before the frequency changer is wider than the i.p. 
pass-band (it has to include the audio signal as well), and we shall 
therefore neglect its effect on the overall frequency response in and 
around the i.f. pass range. 

The design of the i.f. amplifier, which is detailed below, is con- 
sidered with respect to the American form of multichannel vestigial 
sideband transmission, so that the vision i.f. carrier has to be tuned 
to a point on the side of the overall selectivity curve where the 
frequency response is one-half that of the average response over the 
pass-band. As 750 kc/s of the lower sideband is transmitted, it 
means that the fiat pass-band response should begin about 500 kc/s 
above the vision i.f. carrier, the upper limit of the sidebands is 
4 Mc/s, giving an effective overall pass-band of 3*5 Mc/s. Taking 
the band 50 to 56 Mc/s, for w'hich the vision carrier, is 5T25 Mc/s, 
the maximum upper sideband frequency, 55-25 Mc/s, and the 
associated audio carrier frequency, 55-75 Mc/s, an oscillator fre- 
quency of 64 Mc/s gives an i.f. vision carrier of 12-75 Mc/s, and a 
vision pass range from 12-25 to 8-75 Mc/s with a mid-frequency 
of 10-5 Mc/s. The associated audio carrier is 8-25 Mc/s and there 
is also the audio carrier (49-75 Mc/s) of the adjacent transmission 
producing an i.f. of 14-25 Mc/s. Special discrimination is needed 
against both these frequencies, and the filter circuits needed to 
suppress them may have considerable influence on the frequency 
response of the vision pass-band, j)9.rticularly at the edges ; the 
I.F. coupled circuits should therefore be designed in association with 
the filters. This, however, tends to mask some of the properties of 
the coupled circuits; and in this section we shall consider the 
performance of the latter only, leaving to the next section an 
examination of the i.f. amplifier with special filters, but noting that 
an overall response peaked at the edges of the pass-band will be 
an advantage in compensating for the attenuation caused by the 
filters. 

When selecting the desired response of each pair of coupled 
circuits, we cannot afford to have single-peaked couplings less than 
critical because this entails loss of stage gain (maximum transfer 


impedance -for • couplings - less -tham 


critical equals 



However, the overall reduction of amplification is usually less than 
the stage gain reduction due to using under- coupled circuits, since 
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a level pass-band response calls for increased coupling in the double- 
peaked circuits and also a higher Q value, which therefore tends to 
give a higher trough stage gain at the mid-frequency, /^. For the 
four pairs of coupled circuits, let us select three of Qi; = 1-5, each 
having a peak-to-trough ratio of 0*7 db. with the peaks at QF = ± M 2 
(see Section 7.3, Part I), and one oi Qh = I with a fall of — 1-8 db. 
at QF = If Q is chosen to satisfy the values of QF quoted 

above at Af — ±1*75 (the total required pass-band is 3-5 Mc/s), 
there is a rise in the frequency response curve from the mid-frequency 
(10-5 Mc/s) to the edges of the pass-band. Maximum response of 
4-0-9 db. occurs at Af = ±1-45 Mc/s and at Af = ±1-75 Mc/s the 
response is -|-0*3 db. with respect to that at the mid-frequency. 
As stated above, this increase is an aid when the sound signal filters 
are incorporated. Component values for the coupled circuits are 
as follows : taking first the overcoupled circuits {Qlc = 1-5), 
Qf = 1-12 at Af = T75 Mc/s gives 

1 : 11 ^. 3 . 36 . 

2Zljr 3*0 

For maximum stage gain the tuning capacitance must be a minimum 
and this may be taken as 15 fjLfjCF. Referring to the typical i.f. 
amplifier circuit of Fig. 16.6 (valve F4 stage), = Cgg = 15 


Aj, = i /18 = 15*3 [/FL.h = = 0*446,71^6 == 0*446 x 15*3 = 6*82 fFEL 


X _ 3,400 fl. 

° coGm 6-28 X 10-5 X 15 


If the of the i.f. valve is 8 mA/volt, the stage gain at the peaks 

of the frequency response is = 13*6, or at 

10-5 Mc/s is 13-6 x 0-923 = 12-55 (the factor 0-923 takes into 
account the trough to peak ratio of •— 0*7 db.). The damping 
resistances Fas and Fas are calculated, using the method applied 
for the K.F. amplifier in Section 16.5 ; the valve input resistances 
are much higher, approximately in proportion to the reciprocal of 
the square of the frequency ratio, i.e., about 100,000 Q. If grid- 
bias control of the i.f. valve is employed some method of stabilizing 
grid input capacitance is necessary, and in Fig. 16.6 negative 
feedback stabilization- "with ‘-the ^nby-passed -resistances -Fi, and 
F26 (about 50 Q) is shown. The values of the anode decoupling 
resistances (Fig and F24) are 1,000 Q, the screen potential dividers, 
F14F15 and F22F23, consist of 30,000 and 20,000 Q resistances, the 
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bias resistances iJig and iiJa? are 150 and decoupling capacitances 
C 20 , C'oi, Go 2 , etc.j are 0-01 fiF (mica). The a.g.c. filter for the 
valve F3 stage is made up of 0^^ (0*1 to 0*5 ^E) and i2i3 (0*5 MQ). 

For the critically coupled stage QF = 1-2, Q = 3*6, and 
^ Oia in Fig. 16.5 are 15 /x/jF), which gives 

a stage gain for the frequency changer of 3*64 if = 2 mA/volt. 
The total overall amplification is therefore 7,200 times, which more 
than satisfies the requirement originally postulated. This calculated 
gain ignores the reduction in amplification due to the negative 
feedback caused by resistances and JJge in Fig. 16.6. Stage 
gain may be reduced to 75% of its normal value by the inclusion 
of these resistances, and when they are used an extra i.p. stage will 
be needed to reach the desired overall amplification of 6,130 times. 

Since the gains of the i.f. amplifier stages are comparable with 
those of the tuned n.F. amplifier, and the mid-frequency is only 
one-quarter of the signal frequency, it follows that anode-grid 
interelectrode capacitance feedback, which was very small in the 
case of the b.f. amplifier, will be negligible in the i.f. amplifier. 

Phase distortion can be checked in the manner described in 
Section 16.4. Since single sideband reception is being used the 
reference point is no longer the mid-frequency 10-5 Mc/s, but the 
vision carrier frequency 12-75 Mc/s and the curves in Fig. 16.4 
are not applicable. The phase angles, derived from expression 1 6.26, 
are tabulated on page 398 against QF for the two values of couphng 
Qh = I and 1-5. The modulation frequency corresponding to each 
QF value, and the phase angle error are also fisted. The correct 
angle for zero distortion is calculated for the circuits oi Qh — \-6 
by subtracting from 68° 24' the phase angle difi’erence between 
QF = -f 1*45 and -f - 1-4 multiplied by 20 times the difference between 
the particular value of QF being considered and QF = 1-45. The 
latter value does not quite correspond to the vision i.f. carrier 
frequency (12-75 Mc/s), which gives QF = 1-44, but is sufficiently 
close for all practical purposes. Similarly, for the critically coupled 
circuit of QJc = 1, QF = 1-55 is taken as the reference point though 
QF = 1-545 actually gives the vision carrier frequency. 

The overall phase angle error is obtained by .multiplying the 
error for QA; = 1-5 by 3, and adding to it the error for Qk = 1. 
Thus at modulation frequencies of 3 and 4 Mc/s the overall errors 
are - 87° (- 106° + 19°) and - 104° (- 133° +29°), and these 
correspond to time delays of 0-0805 and 0-0723 fx secs, respectively, 
which are satisfactory. Maximum time delay occurs at a modulation 
frequency at 3 Mc/s. 
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Table 16.4 


QF, 

fmod. 

(Mc/s). 

! 0 (actual). 

Phase Angle 
Error. 

1 

! fmod. 

(Mc/s). 

' 0 (actual). 

i. 

Phase Angle 
Error. 

1*55 

0 

- 97° 24' 



1 

i 


+ 1-5 

0-07 

- 94° 46' 

0 

: — 

— 

- — 

+ 1-45 

— 

— 

— 

0 

- 68° 24' 

— 

+ 1-4 

0-21 

- 89° 11' 

+ 0° 19' 

0-06 

- 65° 16' 

0 

+ 1-3 

0-35 

- 83° 12' 

+ 1° 2' 

0-22 

- 59° 2' 

- 0° 2' 

+ 1-2 

0-5 

- 76° 52' 

-1- 2° 6' 

0-375 

— 52' 59' 

- 0° 15' 

+ M 

0-65 

- 70° 15' 

+ 3° 27' 

0-53 

- 47° 10' 

- 0° 42' 

+ 1-0 

0-8 

- 63° 26' 

+ 5° 

0-70 

- 41° 38' 

- 1° 26' 

+ 0-8 

M 

- 49° 38' 

+ 8° 16' 

1-0 

- 31° 29' 

- 3° 49' 

+ 0-6 

1-375 

- 36° 12' 

+ 11° 10' 

1-31 

~ 22° 33' 

- 7° 25' 

+ 0-4 i 

1-73 

: - 23° 30' 

j + 13° 20' 

1-625 

- 14° 31' 

- 11° 55' 

+ 0-2 I 

i 1-96 

j - 11° 32' 

^ + 14° 46' 

1-94 

! - 7° 6' 

- 17° 2' 

0 1 

2-25 

0 

j + 15° 46' 

2-25 

i 0 

- 22° 28' 

- 0*2 ^ 

2-54 

-}- 11° 32' 

1 + 16° 46' 

2-56 

' + 7° 6' 

- 27° 54' 

- 0-4 

1 2-83 

+ 23° 30' 

j -f- 18° 12' 

2-875 

+ 14° 31' 

~ 33° 1' 

- 0-6 

3-125 j 

+ 36° 12' 

1 + 20° 22' 

3-19 1 

! 4- 22° 33' 

- 37° 31' 

r- 0*8 

3-365 ^ 

+ 49° 38' 

! + 23° 16' 

i 3-5 ! 

+ 31° 29' 

- 41° 7' 

- 10 

3-71 ! 

+ 63° 26' 

1 + 26° 32' 

! 3-81 

1 + 41° 38' 

- 43° 30' 

- 11 

3-85 

+ 70° 15' 

+ 28° 5' 

3-98 

1 + 47° 10' 

- 44° 14' 

- 1.2 

4-0 

+ 76° 52' 

H- 29° 26' 

I 4-125 

+ 52° 59' 

- 44° 41' 

Qh 

1 

1 

1 

1-5 

; 

1-5 


Expression 7.2c, Part I, enables the attenuation at the two 
audio carrier frequencies of 8*25 and 14*25 Mc/s to be calculated, 
and they are tabulated below. The reference point for 0 db. is 
taken as the value oi\ Z^\ at and not the maximum value as is 
done in Section 7.4, Part I. Thus for three circuits of Qk = 1-5 
and one of Qk = I, the following results are obtained. 


Table 16.5 


Audio Carrier 
Frequency (Mc/s). 

(Mc/s). 

QF 

1 

Qk 

1 

! * Attenuation 

1 per stage (db.). 

Total 

Attenuation 

(db.). 

8-25 

- 2-25 

- 1-44 

1-5 

+ 0-4 

- 2-66 



- 1-545 

1*0 

- 3*86 


14-25 

+ 3-75 

4 2-4 

1-5 

- 4-44 

- 24-12 



+ 2-58 

1-0 

- 10-8 

- 24-12 


A positive sign in the above represents a gain and a negative sign 
a loss. A point to be noted is that the vision carrier frequency loss 
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is the same as that at the lower audio carrier, viz., ~ 2*66 db., 
and it is not sufficient to reduce the carrier to half amplitude 
(— 6 db.) ; however, the trap circuits for 14-25 Mc/s will intro- 
duce a loss at this frequency and the total loss at 12-75 Mc/s will 
be greater than that shown for 8-75 Mc/s in the table. 

It is clear from the above that the attenuation at 8-25 and 
14-25 Mc/s is insufficient, and we shall now consider the types of 
filter for rejecting these frequencies. 

16.6.5. Audio Signal I.F. Filter Circuits.-^ Special care 
has to be exercised in the design of filter circuits required for sup- 
pressing undesired audio transmissions, otherwise the vision signal 
pass-band response may be seriously affected by the addition of 
the filter or trap circuit. It is better to employ a number of filters, 
each having equal attenuation at the rejection frequency rather 
than a single filter of the same total attenuation, because a series of j 
filters produces a much sharper attenuation characteristic with less 
attenuation and phase distortion at the edges of the vision pass-banc^/ ’ 
To avoid cross-modulation the filters should be incorporated in tl 
early stages of the i.r. amplifier. 

The filter generally consists of a series or parallel circuit, tune| 
to the frequency it is desired to reject, and examples of some 
the methods employed are shown in Figs. 16.5 and 16.6. In\ 
Pig. 16.5, L^Ciq is a resonant circuit coupled to the primary of the 
first pair of coupled circuits and acting as an absorber and also 
pick-up circuit for the associated audio signal. L^Cll is a parallel 
resonant circuit which forms with the secondary tuning capacitance, 
Ci 2 , a potential divider. A series resonant circuit, in Fig. 16.6 

may be included in parallel wdth the primary or secondary to act 
as a shunt to the rejection frequency, and yet another type is the 
series parallel circuit, and of Fig. 16.6. The parallel 

section is tuned to the mid-frequency of the vision pass-band, 

and Cgi is adjusted for resonance with the inductive reactance of 
at the lower audio carrier; it can only be used to reject 
frequencies lower than the vision frequencies, and if it is desired to 
reject higher frequencies must be replaced by an inductance. 
Combined inductance and capacitance coupling may also be used 
to provide a rejection frequency ; in Fig. 16.6 Jfg and Cge form 
a series resonant circuit, which reduces the coupling to zero at 
the resonant frequency. The sign of M must be positive (see 
Section 3.4.2, Part I). 

Let us now examine in detail the absorber type of filter, 
in Fig. 16.5, assuming that it is coupled only to and therefore 


i -iri inrcr 
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Las negligible effect on the DeC'ia circuit. This is not difficult to 
achieve in practice, particularly when is split into a coupling 
and main section, with the latter separate from the former as shown 
in Fig. 16.5. The filtering action of the DsC'io circuit is accomplished 
by virtue of the impedance it reflects into the circuit ; this 
impedance has resistive and reactive components (see Section 7 . 6 , 

Part I) of o r ir- oR s and - - respectively, where E', is 

it 5^ -r A 5 its H-As" 

the series resistance component of and 6 bo, and Z 5 is the series 

reactance component, i.e., coL^ — If will be seen that the 

reflected reactive component is negative (capacitive) when Z 5 is 
inductive, a condition occurring when the applied frequency is 
greater than the resonant frequency of L 5 C 10 . The reverse is true 
when the frequency is less than the resonant frequency of L^C^q. 

- This reflected impedance from L^G iq modifies the transfer imped- 
ance formula of expression 7.2a, Part I, to 


where 

and 


(RV+X,^)Ri' 

{W7+x,W 


16.7a 


where is the equivalent series resistance of the primary of the 
transformer and is associated with Qi. 

Section 7.6, Part I, shows that the reflected impedance from LgCio 
effectively is in series with L^, and the sign given to B in expression 
16.7a is positive if the resonant frequency of L^C^q is above the 
mid-frequency of the coupled circuits and negative if it is below. 
Assuming identical coupled circuits as for Section 16.6.4, expres- 
sion 16.7a reduces to 


2 ^ j^pQ^ 

[l+A+j{QF+B)][l+jQF]+Q^k^ 

I I ; 16.76. 

V[l+Q^{k^-F^)+A-BQF]’‘+[2QF+AQF+B]^ 

It should be noted that L^Cio has the same effect whether it is 
coupled to Z 4 or Lq, when these two circuits are identical. 
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The ratio loss introduced by filter at any frequency is therefore 
I filter „ / [1+Q^{k^ - F^)y+[2QFY 

i I V -F^)+A - BQF]^+[2QF +AQF 


loss = - 20 log,„ 


= - 101O2 ■ l^+Q^-i’‘^-F^)+^-JSQ^y+[m+AQF-^By 

If the coupled circuits and i'll® critically coupled 

pair of the previous section, Qh — 1, the value of QF corresponding 
to the frequency, 8*25 Mc/s, to which ^5(7x0 is tuned, is — 1*545. 
Replacing Qk and QF in expression 16,8 by these numerical values 
and noting that 15 = 0, for is zero when L^Cu is resonant, 

Loss = - 10 log. 

[- 0-390] 2+[3-09] S' 


= - 10 log. 


9-712+8-78Jl„+3-39.4o2 


= - 10 logi 


1,541-3 


= - 22 db. 


11 xxo — iSn^r 

jttg jtlx 

This is a satisfactory value for the attenuation of a single filter 
circuit provided the effect on the vision pass-band is small. This 
can be checked as follows : at a frequency above the resonant 
frequency of the series impedance of this circuit can be 

2Af' 

written == where F' = Af is the frequency 

• /s 

off-tune from the resonant frequency fs of LsOu and Qs = ; 

it is convenient to neglect the variation of ojM^ over the frequency 
range considered — ^the error is not large and in any case the principle 
is applied in calculating and Z^. Hence the value of A in 
expression 16.8 at frequencies above /s is 

A = 

i+iQ^^r 

As an example, let us calculate the additional filter loss at the edge 


AQ,F'. 
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of the vision pass-band, 8-75 Mc/s, for Qs = 120, /s ~ 8-25 Mc/s, 


r = = +0-1212, QjF' 

8-2o 


20 

-14*58, ^=^ = 0*094, 


— 1*545 X 1*75 , ^ 

B = AQ,F' = - 1*37, QF = = - 1-2. 


9-9.r; 


Loss 

= -10 log, 


[0*o6-f-0*094-l*37xl-2]2-f[-2*4-0*094xl*2-l*37]2 
® (^4 ~ 


= -10logio 


16 

6*064 


4*2 db. 


This procedure can be repeated for other frequencies and other 
values of Q^. The additional attenuation at selected frequencies 
for two values of Qs, 120 and 200 is tabulated below for the pair 
of overcoupled circuits (Qh — 1*5) as well as the critically coupled 
circuits. Aq is constant at 20, so that the additional attenuation 
at the rejection frequency 8-25 Mc/s is practically constant at 
— 22 dh. A positive sign before the attenuation value indicates 
a gain and a negative a loss. 


Table 16.6 


f (Mo/s). 

Additional Attenuation (db.) due to Filter. 

Coupled 

Circuits 

only. 

Overall Response 
Coupled Circuits 
plus Filter. 

10*5 

- 0*08 

~ 0-06 

- 0*02 

negliprible 

0 

- 0-06 

0 

9-25 

~ 146 

- 0-12 

- 0-74 

- 0*4 

+ 0-52 

H- 0-40 

-f- 0*48 

8*75 

- 4-2 

- 1-93 

- 2-52 

- 0-8 

+ 0-7 

- 1-23 

- 0-1 

8*25 

-22 

- 21-76 

- 22 

- 21-76 

-f- 0-4 

- 21-36 

- 21-36 

Qh 

1 

1*5 

1 

1-5 

1-5 

1*5 

1-5 

Qs 

120 

120 

200 

200 


120 

200 


The need for the highest possible value for 05 is plainly shown by 
the table, but an almost more important feature is the reduced 
attenuation at the edge of the vision pass-band brought about by 
using overcoupled circuits. The response of the over coupled circuits 
of = 1-5 is set out in the sixth column, and in the seventh and 
eighth the overall frequency response of overcoupled circuits and 
filter is shown. An almost fiat response is obtained for = 200, 
but the more likely practical value of is 120, and this produces 
a maximum variation of L63 db. over the range from 10*5 to 
8*75 Mc/s. A slight reduction and better distribution of the 
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frequency response variation can be obtained by combining the 
frequency response of the absorber and coupled circuits with that 
of another pair of coupled circuits of Qh = 1-5 ; the combined 
response (Qg = 120) then varies from +0-92 db. at 9-25 to — 0*53 db. 
at 8*75 Mc/s. If a more level frequency response is desired over 
the pass-band the attenuation at the rejection frequency must be 
reduced ; for example, if is reduced to 10, the following results 
are obtained with the overcoupled circuits : 

Table 16.7 

Qh = 1-5, QF ^ - M2 at Af - - 1-75 = 10-5 Mc/s, Aq = 10, 

Q, = 120 


/(Mc/s). 

! 

Attenuation (db.). 

Coupled Circuits plus Filter. 

10-5 

0 

0 

9'25 

- 0-15 

+ 0-37 

8-75 

- 0-68 

+ 0-02 

8-25 

- 16-3 

- 15*9 


The advantage of using more filters (three would be required instead 
of two for an . overall attenuation of not less than —40 db.), to 
obtain a given attenuation is clearly shown. 

Since the overcoupled circuits of Qi; = 1-5 produce a better 
pass-band frequency response than the critically coupled circuits, 
it is necessary to see if greater couplings might with advantage be 
employed. Thus the frequency response for a coupling oi Qh — 2 
has a peak of +1-95 db. at QF =±1*732 compared wdth the 
trough value at QF = 0, and letting this value of QF correspond 
to Zl/ = — 1*75 (/ = 8*75 Mc/s), the following results are obtained 
for .do = 20. 


Table 16.8 


Qh = 2, QF - 1-732 at d/ = - 1-75 Mc/s,/^^ = 10-5 Mc/s, Ao = 20 


■ /(Mc/s). 

Attenuation (db.). 

Coupled 
Circuits only. 

Overall Response Coupled 
Circmts plus Filter. 

10*5 

Very small 

Very small 

0 

0 

■ 

0 

9*25 

+ 0*24 

4- 0-25 

-f- 1-4 

+ 1*64 

-f 1*65 

8*75 

- 1*9 

~ 0*75 

-f 1*95 

- 0*05 

4- 1-20 

8*25 

- 21-5 

~ 21*5 

+ 1 

- 20*5 

- 20*5 

Qs 

120 

200 


120 

200 
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Comparing the above with Table 16.6, when = 120, there is 
little to choose between the two values of coupling as far as overall 
frequency response variation is concerned, but the smaller value 
{Qk = 1-5) is preferable because it is possible in combination with 
another pair of coupled circuits to achieve a better frequency 
response distribution relative to 10*5 Mc/s. Overall frequency 
response for Qs == 200 is less satisfactory when Qk = 2. 

A point which has to be considered is the frequency response 
variation for the half pass-band above 10*5 Mc/s. If filters are 
included to suppress the adjacent audio signal of 14*25 Mc/s, they 
can be made to correct the effect of the 8*25 Mc/s filter on the 
frequency response of the upper half pass-band. Alternatively, if 
no upper frequency filters are required, the mid-frequency of the 
pairs of coupled circuits not associated with the 8*25 Mc/s filters 
can be reduced in order to correct for the rise in response from 
the overcoupled circuits to which the filters are connected. If 
a 14*25 Mc/s absorber filter is required, expression 16.8 can be 
used for calculating its attenuation, because B and QF have the 
same sign — ^it is positive instead of negative — over the range 14*25 
to 10*5 Mc/s, and the numerator is unaffected when the signs of 
both are changed. The attenuation at selected frequencies for 
Qk = 1*5, Qb = 120 and 200, Aq = 70 is tabulated below : 


Table 16.9 

Qk = 1*5, QF ^ + 1*12 at = + 1*75 Mc/s,/^ = 10*5 Mc/s, Aq = 70 


/ (Mo/s). 

Attenuation (db.). 

Coupled 
Circuits only. 

Coupled Circuits plus Filter. 

10*5 

- 0*51 

- 0*2 

0 

- 0-51 

- 0*2 

11*75 

- 1-25 

- 0*34 

+ 0-52 

- 0*73 

-f 0*18 

12-25 

- 3*3 

- 1-5 

-f 0-7 

- 2*6 

- 0*8 

12-75 

- 6-25 

- 3*7 

+ 0-4 

- 5-85 

- 3-3 

14-25 

- 30*7 

- 30-7 

- 4-4 

- 351 

- 35*1 

^5 

120 

200 


120 

200 


The combined frequency respop.se of coupled circuit and filter 
causes a too rapid fall in frequency response when Qs = 120 — ^the 
overall response at the vision carrier frequency, 12*75 Mc/s, must 
not be, more than 6 db. below the average response — and satisfactory 
performance could only be obtained at Qs = 200 if two filters are 
used. If more filters are possible, e.g., three, the value of Aq can 
be reduced to 30, which gives a maximum attenuation of — 18*0 db. 
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and a satisfactory frequency response for Qs — 120, as shown in 
Table 16.10. 


Table 16.10 

Qk = 1-5, QF = + 1-12 at Af = + 1-75 Mc/s,/„ = 10'5 Mc/s, A„ = 30, 

Os = 120 


/(Mc/s). 

Attenuation (db.). 

Coupled Circuits plus Filter. 

10-5 

- 0-1 

- 0-1 

11-75 

- 0-18 

+ 0-34 

12-25 

- 0-88 

- 0-18 

12-75 

- 2-52 

- 2-12 

14-25 

- 23-56 

- 27-96 


If we assume that three of the four pairs of coupled circuits in 
the i.F. amplifier have absorber filters with attenuation character- 
istics as set out in Tables' 16.7 and 16.10, the overall frequency 
response of the three circuits is that given in the second column 
of Table 16.11. If the fourth pair of coupled circuits has a coup- 
ling corresponding to Qh = 1-355, = 10-75 Mc/s, QF = 0-91 at 

Af = 2 Mo/s, it has the attenuation characteristic shown in the 
ttod column. Overall i.e. frequency response of the four pairs is 
shown in the fourth column. 


Table 16.11 


! 

/(Mo/s). 

i Attenuation (db.). 

j 

Attenuation of 
Special Circuit. 

Overall 

Attenuation. 

8-25 

- 47-7 

+ 0-26 

- 47-44 

8-75 1 

H- 0-06 

+ 0-4 

+ 0-46 

9-25 

+ 1-11 

-f 0-3 

+ 1*41 

10-5 

- 0-3 

+ 0*05 

+ 0-25 

11-75 1 

+ 1-02 

+ 0-14 

■f 1-16 

12-25 

- 0-54 

-f 0*3 

- 0-24 

12-75 

- 6-36 

+ 0-4 

- 5-96 

14-25 

- 83-88 

- 1-05 

- 84-93 


The overall i.e. amplifier frequency response has a variation of 
about ±1 db. over the pass range, with a response at the vision 
carrier frequency of almost exactly that required, viz., — 6 db. 
Attenuation is more than that specified at 8-25 Mc/s, and at 
14-25 Mc/s. 

To show the method of calculating the component values for 
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the absorber filters we shall assume that the primaries and secondaries 
of the three pairs of coupled circuits are identical, i.e., in Figs. 16.5 
and 16.6, G, = = C^s = C 34 = = 15 the induc- 

tances Li, Li, etc., are equal to 15-3 ,mH, Qk = 1’5, QF = d:l '12 at 
AS = ±1-73 Mc/s, = 10-5 Mc/s, Q = 3-36. 


(a) 8-25 Mc/s Filter. 

Let Gio = 15 <9= = 120- 

10 - ® 


Li = 


(6-28 X 8-25)^ X 15 
1 10« 


- = 24-8 [M. 


*R/ = 


Q S^sGjo 

1 




120 X 6-28 X 8-25 X 15 
108 

3-36 X 6-28 X 10-5 X 15 


10-7 Q. 
300 Q. 


= 10 = 


-Bi' F/ 


Mi = 1Q--v};/10;7^X _3 0 0 ^ 


ki 


6*28 X 8-25 
M, 3-46 


= 0-177. 


' Vl5-3 X 24-8 

(6) 14-25 Mc/s. 

If Oio = 15 is == 8-35 Qs = 120, R,' = 6-2 Q 
= 30 

„ 10-®V30 X 6-2 X 300 . tt 

^ = 2-63 ^H. 




6-28 X 14-25 
2-63 


= 0-233. 


Vl5-3 X 8-35 

As described in Section 16.6.4, phase distortion can be derived 
from the phase angle, 

I __ F— -\-AQF +i 

“ L 1 +Q2(i;2 

The second type of filter is the parallel resonant circuit-capaci- 
tance potential divider formed by and in Fig. ’ 16.6. 

Actually Ci^ is not the total tuning capacitance of the circuit. 


* Not© that is the equivalent series resistance of the circuit 

in Fig. 16.5, and the value of Q used is that calculated in Section 16.6.4 for 
the overcoupled circuits of Qk — 1*5. 
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but is the wiring and valve input capacitance and so will have 
a value of about 10 For rejection at 14-25 Mc/s, the resonant 

impedance of ivGn at this frequency must be approximately 
10 times the reactance or 


R 


'Z>7 


10 


Ct) •;CJ ^2 


= 10 


106 


6-28 X 14-25 X 10 


= 11,150 Q. 


Rr 


The impedance of the circuit at any frequency is 

and it can be resolved into a resistance and reactive component of 

where Q, is the Q of the 

circuit, F — ^ and Af = frequency off-tune from the resonant 

frequency, /, (in this case 14-25 Mc/s). The attenuation due to 

1 


this type of filter is 20 logj, 


oiG, 




and when 


Qi is large it reduces to 20 logjo — 79 for all frequencies 

Jsl^coL/ 12 — 1 

except those close to series resonance of L>;Gii with Table 16.12 
gives the attenuation at the selected frequencies for Q7 == 120 
and 200. 


Table 16.12 


Bj )7 ~ 11,150 Q. fr — 14-25 Mc/s. 


/(Mc/s). 

1 

coOi, 

Xs 

db. 

Xs. 

db. 

10-5 

1,512 

-f- 176-6 

+ 1-08 

-f 106 

4- 0-64 

11-75 

1,352 

+ 265 

+ 1-9 

159 

+ 1-08 

12-25 

1,29S 

+ 331 

+ 2-54 

-f 199 

+ 1-44 

12-75 

1,245 

+ 442 

+ 3-8 

-r 265 

+ 2-1 

14-25 

1,115 

0 

- 20-04 

0 

- 20-04 



120 

1 

120 

200 

200 


The chief point of interest is that over the pass range there is a gain 
instead of loss ; this is due to the fact that the circuit appears 
as an inductive reactance at frequencies below resonance, and 
eventually it forms with Cig a series resonant circuit. This series 
resonance occurs at about Q^F = — - 9*5, and there is a peak in the 
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filter response at this frequency, 13-68 Mc/s for Qi = 120. Between 
13-7 and 14-25 Mc/s the response falls away sharply to a maximtun 
loss of — 20-04 db. The rise in response over the pass-band can 
be used to compensate for any fall in response due to the coupled 
circuits. The filter circuit is a part of the tuning of the secondary 
and it reduces the capacitive reactance of Gi^ over the pass-band 
range. This means that the factor (l+jQ^F) in the denominator 
of the transfer impedance expression is increased to {l+jiQiF +x)) 
and is therefore reduced, an effect which tends to offset the 
increase in frequency response due to the filter itself. Again, it can 
be observed that the filter has least influence on the pass range 
when Q , is large. If this type of filter is used for rejecting 8-25 Me /s, 
Xs is negative, the range 10-5 to 8-76 shows a fall in response, and 
there is no series resonance peak. The results for Rjj-j = 19,250 D, 
= 8-25 Mc/s, Q^ = 120 are : 


Table 16.13 


/(Mc/s). 

1 

(aCit 

^5 

db. 

10-5 

1,512 

~ 295 

- 1-54 

9-25 

1,715 

- 663 

- 2-84 

8-75 

1,815 

- 1,325 

- 4-56 

8-25 

1,925 

0 

-- 20-04 


In this case the filter reduces the factor (1 ^jQ^F) in the denominator 
of Z^ to {l+jiQiF — a;)) and thus tends to offset the fall in response 
due to the filter. 

The values of Jv, and Gn are calculated from and Q , ; thus 
for 14-25 Mc/s 


_ 11,150 X 10- » 

(o,Q,~ 6-28 xniA25’>rr20 


= 1-035 


Gii = 120 fi/FF 

and for 8-25 Mc/s 


L, 


19,250 X 10- « 
6-28 X 8-‘25"x” 120 


3-09 yttH 


Cii = 120 

The series resonant circuit filter, exempMfied by in 

Fig. 16.6, acts as a shunt in parallel with the primary impedance, 
and the attenuation it produces may be calculated from the ratio 
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of its impedance to the sum of its impedance and the primary 
impedance. The latter, from expression l.ld, Part I, is 

2 = Rnii'^+jQF) 

^ l+Q-Oc^ -F^)+^WF 

and taking the previous component values for the Qh = 1-5 coupled 
circuits, the primary impedance at 8-25 Mc/s is 
^ _ 3,400(1 - l-44j)(M7+2-88j) 

(ri7)2-L(2^S8)2 

3.400, 

= W(5-32 + M93i) 

= 1,870 +420j. 

EorQi 3 = 120 , Caa = 1-5 = 49-5 ^H, the additional attenua- 

21*4 

tion at 8*25 Mc/s is 20 logio -- 7 :-^—— ,. 1 : = — 39-12 db. 

\/(1,891-4)2 + (420)^ * 

forJS"i 3 = ^ = 21-4 Q. At other frequencies the impedance of 

the series circuit is F,' nil+jQxiF') where F' = ^, so that at 

/13 . 

10*5 Mc/s it is 21*4(1 -f 65- 5J) rci: 1,400J. Hence there is a loss of 

20 loffio - - = — 8*4 db. at the centre of the pass 

^ V(3,400)2+(l, 400)2 

range. It is only possible to reduce this loss by increasing 
because the impedance at 10*5 Mc/s is approximately equal to 
jR'izQizF' = jcouLi^F'. Such a large value of loss could hardly be 
tolerated and the series parallel filter L^qC^z a^nd in Kg. 16.6 is 
preferable. The parallel section is resonant at 10*5 Mc/s and has 
therefore an inductive reactance at 8*25 Mc/s. Series resonance is 
obtained by this inductive reactance in combination with 
Let us assume that the resonant impedance Rj^iq of Li 60^32 at 
10*5 Mc/s is *170,000 Q — ^this involves a loss of — 0*16 db. — and 
that ( 2 i 6 is 120 ; we therefore find that 

^ 170,000 X 10-« ^ ^ 

= I 20 X 6-28 - x ' i0-5 ^ 
and O 32 , = 10-7 

The reactance of this circuit at 8*25 Mc/s {Qx^F' — ■— 51*4) is 


• RdxqQiqF ^ 

and the capacitance value for is 

10 « 


+j3,310 Q. 




6*28 X 8*25 X 3,310 


= 5*84 /iwF. 
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The series impedance of the filter at 8*25 Mc/s is the resistance 
component of the impedance of iiG^go, i.e., 


R 




170,000 


2,640 

which causes an attenuation of 

64-0 64-5 


64-5 


20 logi, 


! -f- 64*5 ! 


- == 20 logi 


V(l,934*5)2 + (420) = 


= - 29*72 db. 


This type of filter is less satisfactory for suppressing frequencies 
above the vision pass-band because the reactance of is 

capacitive and series resonance can only be obtained at a higher 
frequency by replacing Ggi by an inductance, the performance of 
which is considerably modified by its inherent self capacitance. 

It is worth noting that the effect of the series or series -parallel 
filter circuit is the same whether it is connected across primary or 
secondary provided the latter are identical. 

The rejection circuit formed by a resonant coupling between the 
primary and secondary is illustrated by Ifg in combination with 
(72 6 in. Tig. 16.6. The performance of the resonant coupling can 


be calculated by replacing h in by 





and (72 6 is 


chosen to satisfy the expression 


/ = 14-25 or 8-25 == . 

27t'VM^C<,Q 

Appreciable values of attenuation can be obtained by this method 
because has no resistance component and the resistance of the 
resonant coupling is determined only by the losses in Co q. On the 
other hand, the frequency response at the edges of the pass-band 
may be considerably affected. 

Cathode feedback (Section 7.9, Part I) may also be used for 
suppression purposes, but to be fully effective the valve to which 
it is applied must not have grid-bias control. 

16.7. The Detector Stage. The vision frequency detector 
stage is a modified form of the audio frequency detector, the modi- 
fications being rendered necessary by the much larger range of 
modulation frequencies (2 to 4 Mc/s as compared with 18 kc/s for 
audio signals). Roth reservoir capacitance and load resistance must 
be small, otherwise the higher modulation frequencies are severely 
attenuated. Consequently detection eficiency is low ; it is of the 
order of 50% for a single diode half-wave detector, provided that 
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the diode is designed to have a low anode-cathode capacitance and 
a low conduction resistance. The anode-cathode capacitance in 
conjunction with the low value of reservoir capacitance acts as 
a potential divider to reduce the effective b.f. voltage applied to 
the diode. A small value of anode-cathode capacitance calls for 
a large anode-cathode spacing, but this increases the diode conduc- 
tion resistance, so that a compromise is necessary. Typical values 
for the anode- cathode capacitance and conduction resistance of 
a television diode detector are 1*5 to 2 and 1,000 Q respectively. 
Both n.F. and superheterodyne receivers need special filters 
between the diode output and the vision frequency ampfifier, 
though the need for filtering is less urgent in the n.i’. than in the 
superheterodyne receiver, because feedback of i.f. harmonics into 
the signal circuits, which leads to serious interference with the 
picture, does not arise. Feedback of n.F. carrier is undesirable, but 
can only cause regeneration or degeneration, apart from harmonic 
distortion when large peak signals are applied to the v.f. amplifier. 
Regeneration can, of course, become serious if the receiver is brought 
near the point of oscillation (it may cause appreciable attenuation 
distortion), but such a situation rarely arises if normal precautions 
are taken. 

Of the three types of diode detector circuit, the half-wave, the 
full-wave and voltage doubler, the former is the most popular on 
account of simplicity and, compared with the full-wave detector, 
less loss of amplification from input to output. The chief merit of 
the full-wave detector is that the vision carrier fundamental is 
cancelled, and only its harmonics have to be filtered from the output 
of the V.F. amplifier. The input voltage applied to each diode of 
the full-wave detector is halved by the centre tap, but detection 
efficiency {rj^ is higher at about 70%. Thus the overall output-to- 
input voltage ratio is about 0*35 compared with 0*5 for the half-wave 
detector. Another disadvantage of the full-wave detector is that 
the centre-tapped output coil must be electrically balanced to earth, 
otherwise cancellation of the carrier fundamental is not realized. 
The voltage doubling type of detector is more useful when it is 
desired to operate the c.R. tube direct from the detector. For ex- 
amples of this see Fig. 11.4c, and the alternative form provided by 
Fi and V 2 in Fig. 11.12 ; the latter type is better than the former 
because there is less b.f. ripple across the reservoir capacitance G^. 
Conduction current damping is twice that of the half-wave detector 
so that the equivalent damping resistance is approximately one-half 
the load resistance (see below). 
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An example of the half-wave detector is shown in Eig. 16.7. 
Damping of the timed circuit feeding the detector is very much 
greater than in the case of the a.e. detector because of the low load 
resistance, 5,000 Q, but this is not a serious disadvantage as the 
tuned circuit must be heavily damped to secure the wide pass-band. 
Since the detection efficiency is 50%, the conduction current damping 
resistance may be taken as equal to the load resistance (Section 8.2.5, 
Part I), and any additional damping resistance must be calculated 
with this in mind. The direction of the diode connections depends 
on the type of modulation and the number of v.e. amplifier stages. 
The circuit of Pig. 16.7 is suitable for detecting the English system 
of positive modulation with direct connection from detector to c.R. 
tube, or with an even number of v.e. stages between detector and 
C.B. tube. The same circuit can be used for the American system 
of negative modulation if an odd number of v.f. stages is employed ; 



Fic. 16.7. — The Vision Signal Detector of a Television Receiver. 


the anode-cathode connections of the diode must be reversed if 
direct connection or an even number of v.f. stages is desired between 
detector and c.R. tube. A two-stage low-pass filter is shown between 
the detector and its v.f. output, and the values of L and C may be 
calculated from the normal filter formullse for constant k structures. 
Thus 



and C = 


1 




where = the cut-off frequency 

and jBo = the characteristic and terminating resistance of the filter. 
Generally the value of the reservoir capacitance, which is the 
capacitance of the shunt arm of the n section filter, shown in 
Eig. 16.7, is fixed by stray capacitance at not less than 10 /i^aE, and 
this in turn hmits the maximum value of and Erom the 
point of view of detection efficiency should be as large as possible ; 
small attenuation distortion over the pass-range calls for a high 
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value of /(,, though it must not be so high as to cause insufficient 
filtering of the i.]?. A suitable compromise for 2 Mc/s pass-band is 
J2„ = 5,000 Q and/j = 3-18 Mc/s, i.e., approximately one and a half 
times the maximum vision frequency of 2 Mc/s, with C = 20 (jt/j.'F 
and L 500 For the higher definition 4 Me/s pass-band, 

R, must be reduced to 3,000 Q, thereby increasing/,, to 5-3 Mc/s 
with (7 = 20 iifiE and L = 180 

Attenuation and phase distortion for a low-pass filter have been 
examined in considerable detail elsewhere, and it is not proposed 
to do more than state the formulae involved and the probable 
perfoimance of a suitable filter. The attenuation in decibels of 
a coiiectl^ teiminated single section constant Ic low-pass filter 
fr. lL\ 


= - 20 


and the phase angle 


'IlY 

iZj 


/S = tan~i 


j part of 


l+^ + 


^ vwA,!. — 

real part of above 

where ^ = impedance of a full series arm = coL 

and Zz = impedance of a full shunt arm = 

coC 

Thus if L contains no resistive component 

Z^ _ ja)L _ co^-LC /fY 


On the other hand, if L has a resistive com- 


for On the other hand, if L he 

tiVLC 

ponent E, 

_ {J^+jco L)jcoC = - co^LC / E , \ _ 


-l./tan-M- 


fy i 

Jo) w 


. 16.11. 
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To illustrate the use of the formulae 16.9 and 16.10, we shall take 
two cases : 

(1) ^- = 1/180°=— 1, and (2) -^ = l-2/l50°= — l-044-Q-6j. 

(1) == 1 /i80°. This corresponds to cut-off frequency and 

zero resistance in the L and C arms. 


Therefore a = 20 logio 1=0 db. 

^ = tan-i( - 1) = 180°. 

r7 

(2) ^ — 1-2 /150° = — l-04-|-0-6j. This corresponds to a 
frequency greater than cut-off with Q = — = ~ cot cj> = 1-732 

(\/^+fl;+A/5;)' = (V-0-04+0-6j+V-l-04+0-6j) = 

= - l-08 + l-2i+2V'- 0-3184 - 0-648j * 

= - l-08-f-l-2j - 0-8984-l-444j 
- 3-31 /125° 48' 

i.e., « = - 10-4 db., /? = 125° 48'. 


Phase and attenuation distortion is affected by the Q of the coil 
L of the series arm, and Q is not easy to assess because it varies 
from a low value at the low-frequency end of the pass-band to a 
comparatively high value at the high-frequency end, e.g., 2 to 3 at 
1 kc/s to 100 at 4 Mc/s. However, provided the maximum vision 
frequency does not exceed about attenuation distortion is 

usually hegligible for normal Q values. Suppose Q at 4 Mo/s = 100, 
and /(. = 5-3 Mc/s, then 


A 

4^2 


= ( 


/ 

,/o 

4 

5~3 


Q 


; -f" 1 / fun ^ — 


Q 


/ 4 V 


vi-f (0-01)8 /tan~i - 0-01 
= 0-57 /179° 25'. 


* Note V - 0-3184 - 0-648/ = 


a/'v/( 0-3184)2+(0-648P tan-i 

0-85 /121° 56' “ 


= - 0-449 -I- 0-722/ 
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The above value of when replaced in expression 16.9, gives 

a loss of — 0-2 db. at 4 Mc/s, which is negligible. 

At the vision i.r. carrier 12-7o Mc/s if Q is unchanged, 

W. ^ (j) Vi79° 25' = 5-8 /179° 25 ' 

and the loss for this value of is found to be — 26-6 db. 

For the two-section filter of Fig. 16.7, the loss at the vision i.r. 
carrier is twice this. There can be large variations in phase angle 

of ^ with practically no effect on the attenuation in the cut-off 

region. 

Greatest variation of frequency response over the pass-band is 
caused by reflection losses due to the mismatch between the filter 
input image impedance and the equivalent a.c. impedance of the 
diode, consisting of its slope resistance and anode-cathode inter- 
electrode capacitance in parallel. The diode slope resistance R^' is 
generally about 1,500 Q, and the anode-cathode capacitance of 
2 jUjuF has only a very small effect because its reactance (19,950 Q at 
4 Mc/s) is very small compared with 1,500 Q, The input image 
impedance Z' of the 7t section filter varies over the pass-band in 
accordance with the formula 



and the reflection loss due to mismatch is 


loss 


20 log 


db. 



. 16.13 


and it is tabulated on page 416 for R^ = 1,500 JQ, R^ = 3,000 Q, 
and /c = 5*3 Mc/s. 

Eeflection mismatch loss increases as the v.f. frequency increases 
because the input impedance of the 7t section increases. A T- 
section filter would have advantages in this respect because its 
input impedance falls over the pass-band from 3,000^3 to zero at 
f=f^. This will cause the loss to decrease with increase of fre- 
quency until Z' falls below R ^', and the v.f. response will thus tend 
to increase. The T -section filter cannot, however, be used because 
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/ 

fc 

0 

i 

0-1 

0-2 

! 0-3 

0-4 

0-5 

0-6 

i 

0-7 

1 

1 0-8 

0-9 

/(Mc/s) . 

0 

0-53 

1-06 

1-59 

2-12 

2-65 

1 

i 3-18 

3-71 

1 4-24 

4-77 

Z' (ohms) . 

3,000 1 

3,020 i 

3,060 

1 3,145 i 3,275 

3.465 

' 3,750 

! 4,200 i 5,000 1 

1 6,880 

Loss (db.) . 
Loss (db.) 
referred 

-0-5 

1 

-0-51 1 

1 

-0*52 

!-0-58 1-0-64 

1 i 

! 

i 1 

-0-74 

-0-86 

}- 1-08 - 1-48 1 

-2-32 

to/ = 0 

0 I 

i 

-0-01 

-0-02 

1-0-08 1-0-14 

1 i 

-0-24 1 

J 

-0-36 

:-0-58^-0-98 

-1-82 


the stray capacitance across the output of the diode and input 
of the filter cannot be eliminated. There is no phase shift due to 
the mismatch if the reactive component of the diode a.c. impedance 
is negligible, i.e., if the diode anode-cathode capacitive reactance 
is large compared with 

Phase distortion in the filter itself can be estimated by noting 
the departure of the phase angle (expression 16.10) from a linear 
relationship to frequency. It will be found to be greatest when 
there is no resistive component in the shunt and series arms of the 
filter, so that we shall gain an idea of the likely phase distortion 

by studying this condition, for which ^ /I8Q° = — , 


where -j < 1. 
Jc 


Hence 




-W'-ffi' 




./ 


=-(0'4y-(F“" 

From which the phase angle 

^ = tan"^ /c ^ \fj ^ 

The phase angle and phase-angle error are given in Table 16.15 over 
the pass range of the filter for/^ = 5-3 Mc/s. The correct phase 


16.15, 


angle is given by /S = tan~^ ^ radians 

Jc 


57° 18' tan ^ I degrees. 
Jc 
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Table 16.15 

/ 

Jc 

0.1 1 

0*2 ! 

I 

0*3 

1 

0-4 

1 

i 

I 0-5 

j 

\ 

/(Mc/s). 

Phase Angle 

Error . 

0-53 

11° 26' 

, 1' 

! 

1*06 

23° 2' 

-f 0° 8' 

1.59 

i 34° 53' 
i + 0° 34' 

; 2*12 

47° 9' 

! 4- 1° 19' 

1 2*65 

I 60° 

1 -f 2° 42' 







Sc \ 

0-6 

! 0-7 

! 

0-8 

0*9 

1-0 

f (Mc/s). . . 

Phase Angle 

Error 

3*18 

73° 46' 

-1- 5° 11' 

3-71 

88° 51' 

+ 8° 38' 

4-24 

1 106° 14' 
i -h 14° 39' 

4*77 

128° 19' 

^ -f 25° 17' j 

5*3 

180° 

4- 65° 24' 


I 


The phase angle and phase-angle error is positive, so that there 
is a time delay amounting to approximately 
12 

A ~ 0*00833 a secs, at 4 Mc/s. 

360 X 4 ' ' 

This is very small compared with that caused by the i.r. amplifier. 

In the example taken for high definition transmission, viz., 
maximum vision frequency 4 Mc/s, JSo = 3,000 = 5*3 Mc/s, 

and a two-section filter, frequency response shows a loss of about 
2 X ( — 0*8 (mismatch) — 0*2 (filter, loss due to Q of coil)), i.e., 
-- 2*0 db. from low to high frequencies and time delay amounts to 
0*01666 fx secs, at the highest vision frequency. 

The double value of shunt capacitance (20 ixfiE) required at the 
junction of the two sections of the filter makes this a suitable point 
for connecting other circuits, such as the synchronizing and a.g.c. 
stage, which use the detector output as their source of voltage. 
Care must be exercised to keep the stray and self-capacitances of 
the filter inductances L to a minimum, because the parallel resonant 
circuit so formed, though increasing discrimination against a narrow 
band of frequencies, offers less attenuation to frequencies higher 
than this band. Alternatively the resonant frequency may be 
controlled and used to increase the effectiveness of the filter at the 
vision i,r. carrier fundamental (or second harmonic in the case of 
full- wave detection). 

A.G.C. bias control, which may be derived from the detector 
output, is quite often employed in American receivers, but has not 
proved necessary with the single English transmission. The chief 
advantage of automatic gain control in television reception is for 
smoothing out variations in signal strength due to a swinging aerial 
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or lead-in (this is prevented by firm fixing), or to reflections from 
nearby moving objects, e.g., aeroplane flutter effect. It is also 
useful for stabilizing output when tuning from one transmission to 
another. The source of a.g.c. voltage must be the synchronizing 
pulse section of the carrier and not the vision signal section because 
the fusion voltage varies between wide limits and depends on the 
average black or white content of the image. For the American 
system of negative modulation with synchronizing pulses applied 
at maximum carrier amplitude, a.g.c. voltage may be obtained by 
connecting a diode and its load resistance across the central capaci- 
tance C of the filter as shown in Fig. 16.8. The time constant of the 
load resistance and reservoir capacitance Ci is sufficiently large 
to ensure that the a.g.c. diode acts as a peak voltage detector of the 
positive synchronizing pulses. The n.c. output voltage is positive 



Fig. 16.8. — Method of obtaining a.g.c; for the American Negative 
Modulation Transmission System. 

[For H.T. read H.T. -] 


and a phase-reversing valve must be used to change it to a negative 
voltage. The phase-reversing valve, which also acts as an amplifier, 
is connected between the earth line of the r.f. receiver and a source 
of negative voltage as shown in Fig. 16.8. If two stages of v.e. 
amplification are used the vision detector connections must be 
reversed for the American negative modulation, i.e., the cathode is 
connected to the r.f. voltage source and the anode to the vision 
detector filter. The synchronizing pulses are now negative and the 
A.G.C. diode connections must also be reversed. The n.c. voltage 
appearing across Ei has the correct polarity for applying direct to 
the R.F. valves. Much the same principle may be applied to obtain 
A.G.C. from the Enghsh positive modulation system. 

It should be noted that the initial curvature of the vision detector 
characteristic reduces the synchronizing pulse of the English trans- 
mission and the white signal of the American. Vestigial and single 
sideband reception inevitably produce some harmonic distortion of 
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the vision frequency signal, but as explained previously, this type 
of distortion is much less important in television than in audio 
frequency reception. 

Anode bend detection may be used in order to gain some ampK- 
fication of the detected output voltage. Its chief disadvantage is 
its non-linear detection characteristic and restricted input signal 
handling capacity, though both effects can be mitigated by the use 
of negative feedback. Cathode self-bias cannot be employed 
because the average carrier level varies with the image brightness. 
A special compensating anode circuit is included to provide the 
required vision frequency response, and it is similar to those 
described in the next section. 

16.8. Vision Frequency Amplification. 2 ’ 

16.8.1. Introduction. Cathode ray tubes reproducing tele- 
vision images require a peak-to-peak signal voltage of about 25 volts 
for reproducing the full range of brightness from black to white. 
It is not normally possible to obtain this voltage direct from 
a detector stage without overloading the last n.F. or t.f. stage of 
the receiver, since the synchronizing pulses increase the required 
detected output voltage amplitude by another 43% (30% carrier 
represents black) to 35*75 volts peak-to-peak. Hence, allowing for 
a detection efficiency of 50%, the b.f. or i.f. voltage needs to be 
71*5 volts. At least one stage of vision frequency amphfication is 
needed between the detector and c.R. tube. The wide range of 
frequencies, from d.c. to 4 Mc/s, which are present in the vision 
frequency output from the detector, creates difficulties in the design 
of the v.F. amplifier. The d.c. component is essential for correct 
reproduction of the image as it provides the datum of average 
brightness, e.g., the average light content of the picture is reduced 
in passing from an outdoor to indoor scene, and this change can 
only be appreciated if the d.c. component is present at the grid of 
the c.R. tube reproducer. It would be possible to use a d.c. amphfier 
v.r. stage, but this generally leads to a more complicated power 
supply system, particularly if more than one stage of v.F. amplifica- 
tion is employed. Fortunately d.c. amplification is not essential 
because a diode connected across the output of the v.F. stage can 
be used to restore the d.c. component lost in the amphfier. Failure 
to restore this component also tends to make the flyback trace of 
the frame deflection visible across the image. 

Increase of the reactances of the coupfing and self-bias capaci- 
tances in the v.F. amplifier cause loss of low-frequency response and 
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phase distortion, which results in a brightness variation in a vertical 
direction when a white or black square is being transmitted. High- 
frequency attenuation due to stray and valve capacitances leads to 
a loss of horizontal detail. Phase distortion is not often a serious 
problem at the high-frequency end of the range and is usually 
negligible in comparison with that introduced in the r.e. and i.e. 
stages, because the number of reactances and therefore the total 
phase shift is small. Although minimum attenuation and phase 
distortion are not necessarily achieved at the same time, a flat 
high-frequency response generally results in small-phase distortion. 
At low frequencies phase distortion is more serious because a phase- 
angle error of 1° represents a time error of 55-5 ^ secs. (16-78 cms. 
error on the c.R. tube screen) at 50 c.p.s., and it is preferable to aim 
at minimum phase rather than minimum attenuation distortion. 
A point always to be remembered when more than one v.e. stage 
is involved is that each stage should be compensated to give satis- 
factory phase and attenuation distortion independently of any 
other. It is most unwise to try and correct in one stage the 
deficiencies of several others. 

There is another form of distortion to which v.r. amplifiers are 
susceptible, and that is transient distortion. It is caused by 
a transient pulse setting up damped oscillations in the LC circuit 
formed by the inductance used for compensating high-frequency 
loss, and the stray capacitance with which it is associated. It is 
a function of high-frequency response, and is liable to be produced 
when there is a peak exceeding 1 db. in the response curve. It 
causes a rippled effect on the picture immediately following a sharp 
transition from black to white, or vice versa. For this reason the 

i^atio of the components used in a single stage v.e. amplifier 

should not exceed about 0-5. Since frequency response variations 

are additive it may be necessary to reduce the value of if more 

stages than one are used. 

Tetrode or pentode valves (often of the power output type with 
normal operating anode current of 30 mA) are universally employed 
in the v.f. stages of a television receiver, partly because they give 
much greater amplification than triodes, but also because they have 
a low anode-grid interelectrode capacitance and therefore reflect 
a much smaller value of capacitance into their grid circuits. 
Harmonic distortion is relatively unimportant so that there is no 
advantage in using triodes. 
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We shall now consider the v.r. amplifier under three headings, 
viz., its performance at high frequencies, its performance at low 
frequencies, and the method of restoring the d.c. component to its 
output. It is convenient to start at the high-frequency end of the 
v.F. range because this determines overall performance by limiting 
the maximum value of resistance in the anode circuit, which in 
turn fixes maximum amplification. 

16.8.2. High-Frequency Performance. Loss of high-fre- 
quency response in a v.f. amplifier is caused by wiring, valve input 
and output, and c.n. tube input capacitances, the values of which 



Fig. 16.9a. — Typical v.v. Amplifier Circuit. 


are about 5, 10, 10, and 15 [ifjiE respectively, making a total stray 
capacitance of 30 ^u/^E across the anode circuit of the last v.f. 
amplifier valve. At high frequencies the reactance of this capaci- 
tance falls to a low value, e.g., at 3-5 Mc/s it is 1,515 Q, and this 



Fig. 16.96. — The Equivalent Circuit for Fig. 16.9a. 


limits the maximum value of the anode load resistance JJo to not 
more than 1,500 if — 3 db. loss is tolerable at this frequency. 
The circuit for this condition is that of Fig. 16.9a with io = ^ 5 
its equivalent, assuming Lo = 0 and to be much greater than 
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Bo, is that of Fig. 16.96. The amphfication of the stage at any 
frequency, /, is therefore 

^ ^ • • • • 16.16a 

where (7, = total stray capacitance of the anode circuit. 

= C'l+C',. 

1 


Let 


/o = 


2TcRoGg 
A Srn^o 

f 


, then 


16.166. 


The amplification at any frequency compared with the maximum 
amplification at the lower middle frequencies is 

A __ 1 

Jo 

and the attenuation at any frequency is 
A 


20 logi 


= - 10 logi 


Hm- 


It is plotted in Fig. 16,10a as the curve marked 
The phase shift at any frequency is 


Lo 




tan~^ (oC^R. 


— tan ^ ^ 

Jo 


0 . 


16.17 


and the departure from the linear phase relationship is given by 


A4, = - tan-1 ^ 570 18' Pj 


16.18 


CJto^ 


= 0. This 


and it is plotted in Fig. 16,106 as the curve for 

curve is actually identical with the dashed curve for the single-tuned 
circuit shown in Fig. 16.4. The attenuation curve is also the same. 

It may be noted that when / is small, cj> = — tan“i 

. . . Jo Jo 

so that if this relationship were continued for all frequencies ^ would 
equal -^radians or — 57° 18' The required phase angle is greater 

Jo Jo 

than the actual phase angle for all frequencies, so that Acf) is positive, 
i.e., there is insufficient time delay of each frequency vector to 
maintain the linear relationship. If we take the highest vision 
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frequency as 3-5 Mc/s, and permit a loss of — 1 db. at tliis frequency, 

wehave/o = 7*0Mc/s ^see Eig. 16.10a, j— for — 1 db. loss^, 

so that R cannot exceed 757 13. If the of the valve is 10 m A /volt, 
overall gain is 7*57, which is low. Phase-angle error at / = J/o 

is from Eig. 16.106 2 ^ 0^+2° 5', corresponding to a time 

advance of 0-00166 secs., which is negligible. The most serious 
disadvantage of the uncompensated circuit is therefore its low 
maximum amplification. It is possible to increase maximum 
amplification, without increasing attenuation or phase distortion, 
by neutralizing the stray capacitive reactance with an inductance 
Lo iu series with JSq as shown in Pig. 16.9a. From expression 4.4, 
Part I, the load impedance is 



From the above, the attenuation at any frequency compared with 
the value at the lower middle frequencies is 



10 logio 


. 16.20a. 
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* " - (I)’ - k 

f r / f 11 

= +tan“^ 4-a2 1 — (-“Oc) ~ -- 

/o L \/o / a'J 


16.206 


and Aj>— tan" 


>4«ri -(L 


57° 18'/ a, 

fr 


= tan-i-/a2 1— f-joc 

/o L \/o ; 


11 -57° 18'-/al 1 -11 . 16.20c. 
a-J Jo \ ocV 


Attenuation and phase-angle error, are plotted in Pigs. 16.10a 
and 16.106 against the ratio of actual frequency to /o, for various 
V L 1 

values of ^ ^ ^ , where /« = The frequency /„ is used 



Fig. 16.10a. — The Attenuation Characteristics of an Inductance Compensated 

v.r. Amplifier. 


as a parameter, rather than because it allows direct comparison 
with the uncompensated case, and also Lq is the essential variable. 

It will be noted that for the values of a chosen and ^ < 1-8, the 

Jo 

actual phase angle is negative and greater than the required, hence 
phase-angle error is negative, indicating too much delay on each 

L 

frequency vector. The most suitable value of as regards 


frequency response is 0*5, 
Frequency response for 


but phase distortion is less for 




Lo f 

==0-5 is almost level to ^ = 1, so 
Gal^o^ fo 
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that 3-5 Mc/s may be considered as corresponding to j 

Jo 

B = __ L_ = 10^== _ . , 

“ 27r7„Cj, 6-28 x 3-5 x 10® X 30 

r, — P 2 — X 30 X (1,515)^ 

U - 0 oO,K„ - - X 10® = - 


f 

4- = 1. Hence 


= 1.515 Q 


34-5 fiK, 


and the amplification of the compensated stage is double that of 
the uncompensated. Phase-angle error is — 8° 12\ and corresponds 
to a time delay of 0-0065 [x secs. ; it is greater than that for the 
uncompensated circuit, but is still negligibly small. If a large 



Fig. 16.106. — Phase Angle Error Curves for the Inductance Compensated 

v.F. Amplifier. 


number of v.f. stages is required and phase-angle error, which 
is additive from stage to stage, must be reduced, = 0*4 is 


more suitable. For satisfactory frequency response, — = 0*6 should 

Jo 


correspond to the highest vision frequency, and this reduces the 
maximum permissible value of J?o to 910 ; overall amphfication 

is reduced to 60% of the value at = 0*5. Values of ^ 

greater than 0*5 are unlikely to be satisfactory as attenuation and 
phase distortion are increased. The rising frequency response 
characteristic tends also to introduce transient distortion. 
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Another type of compensated circuit is shown in Fig. 16.11 ; it 
is sometimes known as the series peaking circuit, the circuit of 



Fig. 16.11. — The Series Pealdng Compensated v.f. Amplifier. 


Fig. 16.9(2 being called the shunt peaking circuit. The circuit 
functions as a low-pass filter and the ratio of output-to-input voltage 
is 


B 




E„ 


jwC 

• 0- - - ^ 




jo)C^ jcoG^ 


1 

jcoC. 


-^o4 




16.210.. 


jwLi+- 


jcoCj, jcoCi 




(o^CiC, 


\ JcoC^ jcoCj jcaC^X; jcoOj 


. 16 . 216 . 


Let i?n 


1 


, r 1 , G. 

^^=mandG2+<7i =C,. 

Hence ~ 1 = a>„i?.y| and L, = Replac- 

ing Eu G I and in 16.216 by these expressions 


E„ 


9mEi 


(■ 


Ct)‘ 


m 




~co A 

1 

4-i 

— a/ " 

co^ 


COoV ; 


16.21c. 
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The most satisfactory overall performance is obtained for m = 2, 
when 


pL >Jlt 7) \Z '/jJ 
L V /vJ L/« f\ 

The attenuation characteristic is obtained by plotting 

a/«^ 


16.2H. 


10 logi 


1 fAV^f o/o' 

T')\ "Lt.”'/- 


against — as in Fig. 16.12(X (curve 1). Over the pass range up to 
Jo 

jj^ 

/ =/o it is similar to the '' shunt peaking circuit for 77-^0 == 

L/gJl>Q~‘ 



0 0-2 0^4 0'6 O’d J'O 72 7‘4 1-6 7-8 20 

Frequency Ratio (f/fo) 

Fig. 16.12a. — Attenuation Characteristics of Compensated v.f. Amplifiers. 

1. Series Peaking Circuit. 

2, Combined Shunt and Series Peaking Circuit. 

but at frequencies above /„ it has the advantage of more rapid 
attenuation. The phase angle 


-iL- S 


6 = tan~^ -L 

and phase-angle error is 


--- 57 ° lS'llwhenf<^f,. 


Ai, = t<m- ■ y* f.( 
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which is plotted against y in Fig. 16.126 (curve 1). Phase-angle 

Jo 

error is very small over the pass range up to / = /o and is much less 



Fig. 16.126. — Phase Angle Error Craves of Compensated v.f. Amplifiers. 

1. Series Peaking Circuit. 

2. Combined Shunt and Series Peaking Circuit. 


than that of the previous case. If C'^ and/o have the same values as 

1 3 

those for the shunt peaking circuit, iZ, = - — ^ = 2,270 Q : 

2o)oOi 2o)oUg 

hence amplification is 1*5 times as great as for the previous case. 



Fig. 16.13. — The Combined Shunt and Series Peaking Compensated 
v.p. Amplifier. 

The net increase in amplification may not be as large as 1*5 because 
it may be necessary to add a trimmer capacitance to either or 
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G 2 to obtain the required ratio of = 2, and this increases and 

so reduces amplification. Values of m < 2 tend to give a more 
peaked frequency response, whilst values greater than 2 tend to 
cause a more rapid fall at high frequencies. The resistance com- 
ponent of Li has little effect on performance provided it is not 

more than -^coLi. 

Still greater amplification can be obtained by combining the 
shunt and series peaking circuits as in Eig. 16.13. The expression 
for the ratio of output -to -input voltage is found by replacing 
Eq by Bo+jcoLo in 16.216, thus 

_ (-fio + JcoLq) 


{Ro +ioLo) ( >-^ 1 +T-7T +r-?T- ) +T-n\ 


jcoG^ jcoGj jcoG 


. 16.24a. 


The following relationships betweeni^oj Lq, Oi and G^ are suggested 

as providing a satisfactory frequency and phase characteristic. 

JRo=^, Os = C,+C„ = m = 2, 

CDoUg m 

C - ^ ■ C - ^ 

" i-66(Woi?o ’ " 0-833 c«o-Bo' 


Lo = 0-12e'^o" = 


0-216i?o 


L^ = 0-520 = 


0-937i?„ 


Inserting these values in 16.24a, we get 


.i?„l-387'^^l+j0-216l^ 


1.387J^+0-202''— - 2'099+j(2-5'^ - 0-937 


16.246. 


The attenuation characteristic, curve 2 in Eig. 16.12a, is obtained 
by plotting 


10 logi 


1.92^( 1+0-0467^ 


/ 2 2 
^^+0-202^— 2-099 


-12 

' 4- : 


2 - 5 ^- 0 - 937 /T 

/ JO, 
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against j ; the phase angle is 
Jo 


(f) = tan” 


- 2-2:^ +0-484^ +0-0437|! 
/ fo io^ 


1-387 


57° 18' X 


li 

P 

KQQ f 


1-559 


1-589 •'—when /</o. 

JO 


Phase-angle error is 


- 2 - 2 - 4 “ -fO-484A +0-0437 


Zl^=tan“ 


/ 


i 


P 


fo^ 


f 2 

1*387^- 

/- 


-57^ 18'xl*o89 


/ 


1*559 


fo 


16.26 


and it is plotted in Fig. 16.126 as curve 2. For the particular 
component relationships chosen, neither attenuation nor phase 
characteristics are as good as those for the previous circuit. 


Allowing a loss of 


Bo 


1 db., j == 0*9 for / = 3*5 Mc/s gives 
Jo 


1*8 X 0*9 X 10« 


= 2,455 Q. 


6-28 X 3-5 X 30 

Hence amplification is slightly higher for this combination of shunt 
and series peaking circuits. 

There are many other possible forms of compensated circuit, 
including varieties of the constant k low-pass filter prototype 
and m-derived structures, and reference should be made to 
Bibliography 26. 

The values of Ci and C 2 can be measured by means of a circuit 
magnification or Q meter, or may be calculated by noting the 
frequency at which the amphfication of the uncompensated amplifier 
falls to 0-707 of its maximum value, and by using the fact that 

Bq = at this frequency. 

Measurement of the amplification characteristic of a v.f. amplifier 
can be made, using the c.b. tube grid as a diode detector and noting 
the variation in amplifier input voltage necessary to preserve 
constant c.r. tube grid current. The phase shift characteristic 
can be noted by applying the input and output voltages of the 
amplifier to a horizontal and a vertical deflector plate of a c.b. tube. 
If the input and output voltages are adjusted to give equal ampli- 
tudes of deflection, 0°, 180°, 360°, etc., phase angles are denoted by a 
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straight line at 45° and 135^, and phase angles of 90°, 270°, etc., by 
a circle. Alternatively, a calibrated phase-shifting network consist- 
ing of a resistance and capacitance can be included in the input or 
output lines so as to recover the 0° straight line condition. 

16.8.3. Low Frequency Performance. Frequencies below 
10 kc/s contribute very little to the horizontal detail of the picture 
but do affect vertical detail. Poor low-frequency performance 
affects background intensity causing it to vary from top to bottom 
of the picture, e.g., a transmitted all-white screen is reproduced as 
a screen gradually shading from wliite to grey from top to bottom, 
or vice versa. Phase distortion^ which is caused by the increasing 
reactance of coupling and self-bias capacitors as the frequency is 



Cc) (d) 

Pig. 16.14. — Examples of Phase and Attenuation Distortion of a Square 
Wave Input Signal. 

decreased, is much more serious than attenuation distortion. 
A coupling capacitance of 0-1 and resistance of 0-5 Mli in the 
grid circuit of a v.p. amplifier produce a frequency response at 
50 c.p.s. of 99-82% of the maximum, but the phase shift is 

0. 1 Q 

___ = 3 ° 38', which is equivalent to a time advance of 
50 

qO QQ' V 10® 

^ = 201*5 u secs. The effect of phase distortion is more 

conveniently examined by applying an input voltage of square 
wave shape rather than a single-frequency voltage, and examples 
of types of distorted output wave shapes which may be obtained 
are shown in Figs. 16.14a, 16.146, 16.14c and 16.14cZ. A square- 
shaped voltage wave applied to the coupling capacitance and resist- 
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ance in the grid circuit of a v.e. amplifier produces across the 
resistance the wave shape shown in Eig. 16.14a, the trailing ends of 
the upper and lower parts of the original square wave being tilted 
towards the centre line. The distorted section is part of an expon- 

ential curve Ee^o. If the wave has a fundamental frequency of 
50 c.p.s. and and Eg are O-I fiF and 0-5 the percentage fall 

in voltage from leading to trailing edge is (l — eiuo") 100% = 18-2% 

fnote that t = — — — secs. ) ; for a fundamental frequency of 

25 c.p.s., the percentage fall is 33%. This voltage fall can be 
reduced either by increasing (7^ or or by including a compensating 
circuit in the anode of the v.f. amplifier. The maximum value of 
jB^ is limited to about O-o Mi? by considerations of valve life, so 
that only C^can be increased. Making = 0-5 reduces the fall 
to 3*92% at 50 c.p.s. and 7*69% at 25 c.p.s., which would generally 
be regarded as satisfactory. The increased bulk of G^. would tend 
to increase the input earth capacitance of the v.f. amplifier and so 
affect high-frequency response. 

It is possible to produce a compensating tilt in the opposite 
direction by means of a decoupling capacitance (6^3 in Fig. 16.15) 



Fia. 16.15. — Circuit for Improving the v.r. Amplifier Response to a Square 
AVave and for Restoring the d.c. Component of the Vision Signal. 


in the anode circuit of the v.f. amplifier. A square wave of input 
voltage at the grid is caused by Gz in association with Rq to have 
the output voltage wave shape of Fig. 16.146, and exact compensa- 
tion of grid circuit distortion can be achieved by a suitable choice 
of Gz provided R^ is much larger (about 10 times) than the reactance 
of Gz at the square wave fundamental frequency. Analysis of the 
circuit of Fig. 16.15 shows that amplification is 
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when i ?3 > 


and i? 4 ; 


16.27a 






iKo^ cjj 


16.276. 


Phase distortion is, therefore, completely cancelled by mahing the 
time constant of the grid circuit equal to that of the anode circuit, 
i.e., RgCf, = BoGQ, provided oa,xi be neglected. The anode 
decoupling circuit is primarily a phase distortion compensator, and 
though it does tend to cancel attenuation distortion — ^it has a rising 
low-frequency response as frequency is decreased — ^it may not be 
sufficient to produce zero overall attenuation distortion. An 
example of the w^ave shape to be expected from a phase-corrected 
stage having a decreasing low-frequency response ^ is illustrated in 
Fig. 16.14c, and in Pig. 16.14(i is shown the waveform resulting 
from a rising low-frequency response. 

When Eg is comparable with the reactance of C 3 — this occurs 
as the frequency ax 3 proaches a very low value such as 5 c.p.s. — 
expression 16.27a is modified to 


i+jpC^B, 


E 0 -f- E 3 -f-yp (7 3E 3E 0 

1 -{-jpGzB^ 




16.27c. 


/ 1 I jpGi^^BfX 
( E0+E3 ) BgjpC, 

Exact phase compensation is no longer possible because rationaliza- 
tion of 16.27c produces a j term in the numerator of 
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and a teal term of 


y[CA(i+ j+g 


■p -®3 


Hence the phase angle can neither be made constant nor proportional 
to ;p, i.e., to frequency. 

jf = C'c-Rg, expression 16.27c becomes 


^0 


, 1 

' j2^0A 


i.e., phase and attenuation distortion is a function of C3 and and 
is independent of the grid circuit. There is, therefore, little advan- 
tage in using and iJg for correcting grid circuit distortion unless 
the time constant of the decoupling capacitance and resistance can 
be made much greater than that of the grid circuit. Hence JS3 
should be given its highest possible value, and this is generally 
5,000 Q (a very high value cannot be considered because it reduces 
the D.o. anode voltage of the v.f. amplifier). If = 0-5 Mi3, 
= 0*1 ^F, i?o == 2,500 Q and R^ = 5,000 Q 

0 , = = 30 ^.F 

RqRz 


C^Rz = 0*15 secs. = ZCJlg, 

Thus the use of the compensating decoupling circuit has reduced 
the frequency for a given loss and the phase shift to a third of its 
value for the uncompensated stage, i.e., a frequency of -^3°- or 
16-66 c.p.s. now suffers a phase shift of 3° 38' and amplifier response 
at this same frequency is 99*82% of its maximum value. 

The bias voltage for the v.F. amphfier may be derived from 
a fixed voltage source ; it may be provided by the anode current 
passing through a cathode resistance, or by grid current produced 
by the input signal. Fixed bias voltage has the advantage that 
a simple filter circuit (for hum voltages) can be designed to produce 
very small phase and attenuation distortion of the signal, but it 
does not compensate for h.t. supply voltage changes ; the grid 
resistance Rg must therefore be limited to a lower value than with 
cathode self-bias. Cathode self-bias causes phase and attenuation 
distortion at low frequencies unless the shunt capacitor Cj^. in 
Fig. 16.15 is made very large, e.g., 200 to 1,000 ^^F. Low-frequency 
performance is impoved by omitting Cj,, but there is a large reduc- 
tion in amplification, and high-frequency performance is affected 
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because stray capacitance across'i?;;. tends to reduce the degeneration 
at high frequencies. Grid current biasing from the signal voltage 
has the advantage of retaining the D.c. component of the signal in 
the v.F. anode current, but there is a danger of takurg too large 
an anode current when the signal ceases. 

Phase and attenuation distortion from the cathode self-bias 
circuit can be compensated by a suitable choice of decoupling 
capacitance and resistance in the anode circuit. Since ^ 

— _ 

where . 

l+jpG,R, 

and Zj. = — . 

" 1 +jpG^, 

In order that the decoupling circuit may exactly compensate for 
the self-bias circuit 

^ ■ ■ 

i^+9m^k) = ^ 

JXq 

or 1-1 =i-j -^3 

1 +jpGjcRj. Eq{ 1 +jpG siJa) 

Hence equating imaginary and real terms 

Gjc^Jc ~ G 3 R 3 

^ ^3 

ym^k — 


16.28. 


Typical values for G^ and are 25 and 150 Q, so that for 
= 10 mA/volt and Bo = 2,500 Q,Co = I and B^ = 3, 750 i2. 
The following is the normal procedure for cathode circuit correc- 
tion. Gj^Bjc and Bq are given their specified values, G^ is made 
about 1 /zF and B^ about 5,000 Q. A 10 kc/s input voltage is 
applied and the amplification noted — at this frequency the reactances 
of Gjc and C 3 are negligibly small. Gj^ and are next removed 
and Bz adjusted to give the same overall amplification as previously. 

G B 

i ?3 is then measured and calculated from G^ == 

The screen circuit, like the cathode circuit, can also produce 
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attenuation and phase distortion and it may be compensated by 
the anode decoupHng circuit. Exact compensation is obtained 
by equating expressions for B and for x in Sections 9.3.5 and 6, 


i?3 

BJ 


_ 


B„ 


Bq 


thus T>' n 

where BJ = external resistance in the screen h.t. path 
Cg" — screen decoupling capacitance 


= slope resistance of the screen electrode 


AE, 

AL 


It is clearly not possible to compensate for the grid, cathode 
and screen circuits in one stage, and it is usual when more than 
one stage is employed to use the decoupling circuit of one stage 
for grid circuit correction, one for cathode self-bias and one for 
screen circuit correction. Screen circuit components generally have 
less effect on attenuation and phase distortion than cathode self- 
bias components. When only one stage of v.r. amphfication is 
employed, grid circuit correction may be used and the bias derived 
from a fixed voltage source, or the time constant of the grid circuit 
(BgC^) may be made as large as possible and cathode self-bias dis- 
tortion corrected in the anode circuit. Low-frequency performance 
will generally be found satisfactory if phase and attenuation is small 
down to a frequency of 25 c.p.s. 

Motor boating is sometimes a problem, more particularly with 
a large number of v.r. stages, and great care must be taken to 
ensure that the power supply has a low* impedance, i.e., large smooth- 
ing capacitors are needed. In extreme cases it may be necessary 
to reduce the grid coupling capacitors so as to attenuate very low 
frequencies. 

16,8.4. Restoration of the D.C. Component. The need for 
restoring the n.c. component of the vision signal has been stressed 
in Section 16.8.1. If this component is absent, the vision output 
wave automatically centres itself so that '' positive ” and nega- 
tive ” areas are equal, as shown beneath the beam current-grid 
voltage curve of the c.n. tube in Fig. 16.16. The bias position is 
A and the combined v.f. and synchronizing input signal automatic- 
ally centres itself on the line AB. Thus position 1 corresponds 
to a maximum white line and position 2 to a black line. This 
means that the correct black position (hne DF, the start of the 
synchronizing pulses) is variable in relation to the bias line AB and 
contrast is lost. The n.c. component can be restored if a variable 
positive bias just cancelling the difference in voltage, between 
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beam 


the correct black line HG and the vision signal black line DF is 
included in the grid circuit of the cathode ray tube. This can be 
accomplished by using a diode connected as shown in Fig. 16.15, 
to act as a peak voltage detector of the '' negative ’’ half of the 
vision A.c. wave, i.e., on the synchronizing pulse side. If the time 
constant of the coupling capacitance and diode load resistance, 

which is also the coupling resistance to the c.n. tube, is made 
sufficiently large, the bias produced across is nearly equal 
to the negative peak voltage, 
of the input wave. By 
suitable location of the bias 
point A, DF can be made to 
coincide with GH as shown in 
position 3. The time constant 
must not, however, be so large 
that it makes the bias change 
sluggish to changes of picture 
background brightness . A time 
constant of 0*1 second is suit- 
able ; too low a value causes 
noticeable lack of contrast. 

The action of the diode bias 
also tends to restore the down- 
ward tilt of a square wave input 
(Fig. 16.14a) due to phase and 
attenuation distortion in the 
v.F. amplifier, the direction of 
the variable diode bias being 
opposite to the wave tilt. In 
order to obtain this correction, 
the time constant C 4 ^Ri must be 
not greater than that of circuit being corrected but must be much 
greater than the period of the line frequency. 

It is possible to use the last v.f. amplifier as a n.c. restorer if 
the cathode ray tube grid can be directly connected to the amplifier 
anode, i.e., the cathode of the c.n. tube cannot be at vision receiver 
earth potential but must be connected to a potential divider across 
the receiver h.t. supply. The amplifier valve is operated as 
a cumulative-grid detector with zero standing bias, and n.c. restora- 
tion occurs by grid current detection. There are three serious 
objections to the method : if the receiver rectifier heats up more 
quickly than the v.f. amplifier, positive bias is applied to the c.r. 



Fig. 16.16. — Diagram Illustrating the 
Need for Kestoring the d.c. Compo- 
nent of the Vision Signal. 
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tube grid, screen voltage tends to vary -with, changes of grid bias 
and screen voltage must be reduced to prevent excessive anode 
dissipation in the absence of a signal, and this leads to a reduction 
in amplification. 

With positive modulation transmission a biased diode limiter 
(see Section 12.9) may be incorporated to suppress “ snounflake ” 
interference on the picture. The diode is non-conductive for normal 
signals but peaked interference voltages cause it to conduct and 
apply a negative pulse to the o.b. tube grid, thus blacking out on 
interference. With negative modulation, peaks of interference 
automatically black-out the picture at the spot where they occur. 

16.9. Synchronizing Pulse Separation. 

16.9.1. Introduction. Two actions are involved in synchron- 
izing pulse separation : the first, known as amplitude separation, 
divides the i.f. or v.F. signal into vision and pulse components and 
rejects the former ; the second, known as frequency separation, 
divides the synchronizing voltage into frame and line pulses, which 
are then used to look the frame and line scanning generators 
employed for deflecting the c.e. tube spot across the screen. 8301- 
chronism can be established with the scanning generator “ free ” 
frequency fast or slow, but slow running is preferable because stable 
locking is possible over a wider range of frequencies than if the 
generator frequency is fast. Correct polarity of synchrordzing pulse 
is essential, and this depends on the type of scanning generator 
and the point at which the pulse is applied. If it is injected into 
the grid circuit of a slow-running generator, it must usually be in 
a positive direction, the start of the pulse, where it joins the vision 
component, being negative. With the American system of negative 
modulation and the v.f. detector connected as in Pig. 16.7, an even 
number of phase reversals must be included between the detector 
output and the scanning generator. The English system of positive 
modulation calls for an odd number of phase reversals between the 
detector output (Eig. 16.7) and the scanning generators, because 
the initial synchrordzing pulse is in a negative direction. 

For most satisfactory synchronization the free frequency of the 
scanning generator is set about half-way between the correct and 
fall-out ” frequency, so that the generator is held in S3mchronism 
when its free frequency varies in either (hrection. Variations of 
frequency are caused by supply voltage fluctuations, and hum or 
noise voltages injected into the scanning generator circuits. An 
adequately smoothed h.t. supply is most necessary, and if iron-cored 
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coils are used in the generator circuit they must be carefully screened 
from sources of a.c. mains magnetic field. Hum and noise voltages 
tend to affect interlacing, causing unequal spacing or weaving of 
interlacing lines. Limitation of pulse amplitude in a positive direc- 
tion is advisable in order to reduce the effect of peaked noise pulses 
of large amplitude and short duration. The advantage of this 
limiting is particularly marked at the edge of the service area of 
a television transmission, and a steady picture can often be obtained 
from a signal one-fifth to one-tenth of that which is required to 
provide a steady picture when no limiter is employed. The voltages 
required for synchronizing depend on the type of scanning generator 
employed. The blocking or squegger oscillator requires from 5 to 
15 volts, the multivibrator 0*5 to 2 volts, and about the same is 
needed for the gas-filled relay. 

The line and frame pulses must be filtered from each other, and 
feedback between the two scaiming generators must be prevented, 
otherwise the frame is liable to be triggered by the line, and inter- 
lacing is erratic. 

16.9.2. Amplitude Separation of the Vision and Synchron- 
izing Components.^’’ Separation of the synchronizing pulses 
from the vision component of the television signal can be accom- 
plished by using a detector type of valve, such as a diode, leaky grid 
or anode bend, and the principles involved are very similar to those 
of the amplitude limiter of the r.M. receiver. The input to the 



Fig. 16.17a. — Separation of the Synchronizing Signals from the Vision Signal 
for the American Type of Negative Modulation Transmission. 


amplitude separator may be taken from the output of the last 
i.F. valve, the v.f. detector or a v.f. amplifier stage. An example 
of the diode separator operating from the i.f. output is shown in 
Fig. 16.17<z, the circuit is only suitable for the American system in 
which the synchronizing pulses occur at maximum carrier. The 
time constant of the coupling capacitance (0-05 to OT and 
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resistance jBi (O-o to 1 M*Q) is large in order that the d.c. bias voltage 
across JSi shall remain almost constant at a value slightly higher 
than the start of the synchronizing pulse. The latter causes the 
diode to conduct and produce across (3,000 Q to 5,000 Q) a voltage 
wave similar in shape to the synchronizing pulse. The by-pass 
capacitance Ga (100 is to assist in removing i.f. ripple and v.e. 
voltages from the output, and additional filtering is provided by 
jRg (2,000 Q) and Gg (100 The output voltage across is 

directly connected to an amplifier valve biased almost to the anode 
current cut-off point, which is given a low negative value by using 
a low anode voltage ^ if the valve is a triode, or low screen voltage 
if a tetrode. A resistance (0*1 JLQ) can be included in series 
with the grid of the amplifier valve to limit the pulse amplitude in 
a positive direction. The amplitude of the pulse and any inter- 
ference, which is superimposed on it or breaks through the vision 



Fig. 16.176. — ^An Anode Bend Type of Synchronizing Signal Separator for the 
English System of Positive Modulation 


signal, cannot greatly exceed the cut-off bias voltage because grid 
current in association with R^^ prevents the grid of the amplifier 
becoming appreciably positive. The synchronizing pulse is in 
a positive direction across i ?2 and an additional phase reversal is 
necessary after Fi to regain the positive direction. This is provided 
by including a second valve Fg. The latter can be omitted if the 
diode connections are reversed and the bias on Fi adjusted to a value 
sufficient to prevent grid current flowing. Pulse amplitude limita- 
tion is then brought about by anode current cut-off. Fig. 16.176 
shows the anode bend type of separator. It may be supplied from 
the v.F. detector output if the English system of positive trans- 
mission is being received and the detector is connected to give 
a positive vision signal. The valve is biased into cut-off and the 
vision component is cut off by the action of the grid series resistance 
i ?2 (0*1 Mi?) and grid current. Screen voltage, which controls the 
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cut-off bias voltage, has a comparatively low value (30 to 40 volts), 
so that the pulse amplitude is limited, with consequent reduction 
in interference from noise. Not only is the vision component 
cut-off by the action of the grid circuit, but it may also he cut off 
by using a low anode voltage to produce a flat-topped character- 
istic at grid voltages near zero and in the positive bias region. 
A triode valve is not likely to be satisfactory in this type of separator 
because the vision component may be transferred from the grid to 
the anode circuit through the anode-grid capacitance. Phase 
reversal of the pulse direction occurs in valve Fi, which therefore 
gives a positive pulse output. The leaky grid amplitude separator, 
shown in Eig. 16.17c, will function with a v.f. input voltage provided 
the synchronizing pulses are positive. Low’ anode and screen 



Fio. 16.17c. — The Leaky Grid Synclu^onizing Signal Separator. 


voltages are employed to limit pulse amphtude and noise inter- 
ference. The time constant of the grid circuit is sufficiently high 
(about 0-05 seconds) to prevent rapid changes of bias voltage due 
to the vision components. In order to obtain at the separator 
output a satisfactory synchronizing pulse shape independent of the 
vision signal, the input synchronizing amplitude should exceed 
a voltage equal to the cut-off bias of the valve. The latter may be 
operated from the i.f. output when the television signal has negative 
modulation. An additional phase reversing stage is necessary to 
convert the pulse output to a positive direction. 

16.9.3. Frequency Separation of the Frame and Line 
Pulses. The frame and line synchronizing pulses must be separ- 
ated from each other, and interaction between the scanning genera- 
tors (particularly from line to frame) must be prevented, otherwise 
erratic interlacing occurs. Normal filter circuits do not provide 
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sufficient discrimination without severe mutilation of the pulse 
wave shape. Attenuation and phase distortion adversely affect the 
higher harmonic pulse components which control the slope of its 
leading edge. The latter should be as sharp as possible or synchron- 
ism becomes dependent on pulse amplitude and is liable to be 
affected by interference superimposed on the leading edge. The 
most satisfactory form of filter for selecting the line pulse has proved 
to be the differentiator type. This may consist either of a high 
resistance and an inductance, or a capacitance and a low resistance 
to which is applied a voltage of synchronizing pulse shape, the 
output voltage in the first case being that across the reactance and 
in the second that across the low resistance. The first is provided 
by a tetrode valve, which has an inductance in its anode circuit, 
and to the input of which is applied the rectangular synchronizing 
pulses. The tetrode, owing to its high slope resistance, produces 
an anode current wave identical in shape to the input voltage wave, 
and there appears across the inductance a voltage, the shape of 

which is a differential of the current wave The 


actual voltage wave shape depends on the resistance component 
of the inductance, and if this is small it is a sharp pulse of much 
shorter duration than the rectangular synchronizing pulse, as shown 
in Eig. 16.18a. Increased resistance in the inductance causes 


a pulse of longer duration, slower rate of rise and smaller amplitude. 
There is a similar pulse in the opposite direction on the downstroke 


of the synchronizing pulse, but this has no effect on the scanning 
generator, being in the wrong direction for triggering it. For the 
second differentiator circuit the reactance of the capacitance at the 
fundamental frequency of the synchronizing pulse must be large 
compared with the output and generator resistance. Hence the 
valve supplying the voltage of synchronizing pulse shape must he 
a triode. The voltage appearing across the output resistance is a 
function of circulating current, which, if the total resistance is low, 
is a function of the differential of the applied voltage. These differ- 
entiator filters may also be considered from the angle of circuits 
having a frequency response proportional to frequency ; the funda- 
mental and lower harmonic components of the pulse have reduced 
amplification compared with the higher harmonics, thus tending to 
sharpen the leading edge of the pulse and reduce its duration. 
The inductance differentiator is more commonly used, and the line 
synchronizing output pulse may be obtained from a secondary coil 
connected to it. Phase reversal is then possible without an extra 
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valve stage. Line synchronizing is carried on during the frame 
synchronizing pulse in order that the first few visible lines at the 
beginning of a new frame may not be jumbled while the line scan- 
ning generator is being pulled into synchronism. 
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The frame synchronizing j)ulse is separated from the line by 
using an integrator circuit, consisting of a parallel combination of 
resistance and capacitance, to which is applied tlirough a high 
resistance a voltage of synchronizing pulse shape. The frame 
output voltage is taken across the RC combination, and is an 


integral function 



of the current through the capaci- 


tance. The frequency response of this circuit is the opposite of 
the differentiator, attenuation of the higher harmonic components 
of the pulse occurring. The voltage wave shape across the integrator 
circuit is shown beneath the synchronizing input wave shape in 
Eig. 16.18c. The line pulses produce a voltage across the integrator, 
but it is small because the line pulse duration is only 10% of the 
total line time and is insuificient to synclironize the frame scanning 
generator. The frame pulse of much longer duration (40% of the 
line time) produces a large voltage component as shown by the 
section EF in Eig. 16.18c. Synchronism should take place on the 
first up-stroke at about the point G. 

A circuit diagram of a typical frequency separator is shown in 
Eig. 16.19. The inductance forms the differentiator for the line 



Fig. 16.19. — Circuit for Separating the Line from the Frame Pulse in the 
Sj^mchronizing Signal. 

synchronizing pulses, which are taken from the secondary coil Dg fo 
the line scanning generator. A comparatively low resistance 
Ro (3,000 to 5,000 Q) is connected across to prevent damped 
oscillations occurring due to resonance of or L 2 with the stray 
capacitance. The frame integrator circuit is provided by Ri 
(10,000 13) in parallel with Gi and C 2 in series. is about one- 
tenth of C 2 (0*025 fzE) and there is therefore a reduction in pulse 
amplitude. The chief advantage of this capacitance divider is that 
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G 2 can also be the grid blocking capacitor of a blocking oscillator 
acting as the frame scanning generator : a negative direction of 
synchronizing pulse is required at the input to the valve in order 
to give the required positive direction to the frame output pulse. 
The transformer connection between and allows phase reversal 
of the line synchronizing pulse, so that either a positive or negative 
input pulse could be used if only line synchronizing has to be 
considered. 

Another form of frequency separator is illustrated in Fig. 16.20. 
The valve, a pentode, is supplied from the output of a v.f. amplifier 
giving a negative vision signal and positive synchronizing pulse, and 
it operates as a leaky-grid detector to separate vision from synchron- 
izing signals in the same manner as the circuit of Fig. lO.lTc. The. 



Fig. 16.20. — A Circuit for Separating the Line from the Frame Pulse in the 
Synchronizing Signal. 

line and frame pulses at the output of the valve are therefore in 
a negative direction and they are taken from two separate electrodes, 
the anode and suppressor grid respectively ; hence the possibility 
of interaction between line and frame scanning generators is almost 
negligible. 

The suppressor grid external resistance (0*25 Mi3) is high, and 
this produces a saturated suppressor grid current-input grid voltage 
characteristic with a change from cut-off to the saturated current 
condition for 0-75 to 1 volts change of grid bias. Frame pulse 
amplitude is therefore limited in a positive as well as negative 
current direction. The resistance and capacitance (0-0003 /^F) 
form the integrator circuit, and the voltage pulses due to the line 
synchronizing (see section DE of the frame voltage integrated wave 
in Fig. 16.18c) are removed from the frame pulse by the biased diode 
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separator Di, the anode of which is slightly negative with respect 
to the cathode in the intervals between frame synchronizing pulses. 
Phase reversal of the frame output signal is obtained by the trans- 
former connection to the scanning generator coils. The line output 
pulse is not differentiated but appears in almost the original 
rectangular form across the anode load resistance jRg, which has 
a much lower value (5,000 Q) than the suppressor grid resistance 

in order to prevent attenuation of the higher harmonic com- 
ponents. A diode Dg, connected in the opposite way to Di, acts 
as an amplitude limiter. As the line pulse amplitude is increasing,, 
the anode voltage is decreasing and the voltage on the anode of 
diode Da eventually falls below that of the cathode, causing the 
diode current in the output resistance iig (5,000 Q) to become zero. 
Any increase in line amplitude produces no further change of voltage 
across Ds. The line synchronizing pulse is in a negative direction 
and the equivalent of a phase reversal is achieved by injecting it 
into the cathode instead of the grid circuit of the scanning generator. 
Component values for this type of amplitude separator are as follows : 

Component Gg Gq 

Value . 0-001 2^F(elec.) 0-0003 0-1 /-^F- 0*1 ^F 2//F(el6c.) 

Component Bi Ra -^4 

Value . 5,000 15,000 Q 0-25 MQ 5,000Q 

Component Bq Bq 

Value . 5,000 n 10,000 5,000^ 70,000 D 

The H.T. voltage is between 300 and 350 volts. 

16.10. The Scanning Generator. 

16.10.1. Introduction. The voltage or current needed to 
produce the electric or magnetic field for deflecting the c.b. tube 
beam is usually obtained from an amplifier to which is applied 
a voltage from a scanning generator. The shape of the output 
voltage required from the latter depends on the method of deflection 
employed ; if it is electrostatic, by voltages of saw-tooth shape 
applied to deflector plates mutually perpendicular inside the c.b. 
tube, a voltage of saw-tooth shape is required from the scanning 
generator. On the other hand,^ electromagnetic deflection, by 
a current of saw-tooth shape in coils mutually perpendicular outside 
the c.E. tube, requires from the scanning generator an output voltage 
of pulse form or a combination of pulse and saw-tooth shape (see 
Section 16.11.1). The most important features required of the 
scanning generator are : (1) the frequency and amplitude of its 
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output voltage should be stable (little affected by supply voltage 
and temperature changes) and yet susceptible to manual control, 
(2) synchronism should be easy to estabhsh and (3) the output 
vrave shape should conform to that required by the deflection 
amplifier (in the case of electro-static deflection the saw-tooth output 
voltage should be linear, i.e., its instantaneous amphtude should be 
proportional to time). The scanning generator normally consists of 
a resistance -capacitance charge circuit, across which the saw-tooth 
voltage is developed, and a device for periodically discharging or 
charging the capacitance. The pulse-shaped voltage may be obtained 
from the discharge current of the capacitance or from some part 
of the discharge oscillator circuit. The discharge device may be 
a gas-filled relay valve, a multivibrator (relaxation oscillator), or 
a blocking oscillator. 

16.10.2. The Gas-Filled Relay Valve Scanning Generator. 

The gas-filled relay valve is not now used to any great extent in 
television scanning generators because it is more erratic in perform- 
ance — ^free running frequency and amplitude are affected by gas 
pressure, which is a function of temperature — has a shorter life and 
is more costly than the high vacuum valve multivibrator or blocking 



Fig. 16 . 21 .— ~Tho Circuit for a Gas-Filled Valve Scanning Generator. 


oscillator. Fig. 16.21 shows a circuit suitable for the gas-filled valve. 
The charge circuit consists of two resistances, and Rs, 2 and 
0*5 respectively, and the capacitance C^. R^ is variable, pro- 
viding means of controlling the rate of charge of Cg, and hence the 
frequency of the output voltage. The value of Cz is about 0*25 [iF 
and 0-0005 llF resnectivelv for the frame and line frequencies. The 
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voltage-time curve is exponential, but an almost linear saw-tooth 
shape can be obtained by having a discharge voltage of 10% or 
less of the h.t. voltage applied to the charge circuit. A character- 
istic of the gas-filled valve is that as soon as the gas is ionized it 
becomes practically a short circuit across C3, and to prevent destruc- 
tion of the cathode the maximum discharge current must be limited 
by including in the discharge circuit. The anode voltage at 
which the gas ionizes — ^it is known as the striking voltage — depends 
'on the grid bias voltage, and it is increased by increasing the negative 
bias. Once ionization has taken place the grid is surrounded by 
a sheath of positive ions (gas atoms with a deficiency of electrons), 
and it has no further control. The positive ions cause grid current 
to flow, and to prevent overheating of the grid (20,000 Q) is 
inserted as a grid current limiter. The valve continues to take 
anode current until the anode voltage falls below the ionizing 
potential of the gas (approximately 15 volts for mercury vapour 
and argon), when current ceases. This voltage, known as the 
extinction voltage, should be as low as possible because it subtracts 
from the Linear ” part of the exponential curve and reduces the 
maximum permissible saw-tooth amplitude. When conduction 
ceases, the grid loses its positive ion sheath and takes full control, 
preventing anode current until the striking voltage is once again 
reached. The ratio of the change in striking voltage to change of 
grid voltage producing it is known as the control ratio and is 
generally about 20. The anode current limiting resistance Rq has 
a value from 100 to 500 Q ; it must not be increased unduly, 
otherwise the time of discharge (the flyback time) is prolonged and 
the output amplitude reduced by the voltage drop across Rq. 
Rq may be included between and earth as shown dotted in 
Eig. 16.21, when a pulse voltage (developed across i?/) or a com- 
bination of pulse and saw-tooth voltage (developed across Gg and 
Rq) is required for the input to the deflection amplifier. Control 
of output voltage amplitude is achieved by variation of the cathode 
bias provided by R’j (5,000 Q variable), which is paralleled by 
C 2 (25 /.iF). Frequency is also varied, but R^ is primarily an 
amplitude control, increase of jR, increasing amplitude. The d.c. 
current component of the deflection amplifier can with advantage 
be diverted through R^ so as to give a more constant biasing action. 
Ri and R^, are adjusted to suit synchronizing input requirements. 
The larger R^ is made the less likelihood is there of feedback from 
oiie scanning generator to the other through the synchronizing 
separator stage. 
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16.10.3. The Multivibrator Scanning Generator. More 
stable operation is obtained from a high vacuum discharge device, 
and television scanning generators are almost entirely confined to 
the multivibrator or the blocking oscillator type of discharge unit. 
The chief advantage of the multivibrator is that, besides the valves, 
only resistance and capacitance elements are involved in the circuit. 
On the other hand, the output voltage wave shape is more easily 
controlled in the blocking oscillator, which does, however, require ’ 
a more complicated and costly circuit because of the transformer 
oscillatory circuit. The absence of inductance (apart from that of 
the leads) gives the multivibrator low inertia and makes it susceptible 
to quite small synchronizing voltages (of the order of 0-1 volts). 
This confers disadvantages as well as advantages, and special care 
is needed in layout in order to prevent electrostatic pick-up of 
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Rto. 1(5.22. — A Multivibrator Scanning Generator. 


unwanted impulses and interaction between line and frame 
generators, both of which tend to cause loss of synchronism. The 
blocking oscillator requires about 5 volts for synchronizing and is 
less affected by undesired impulses. An example of the multi- 
vibrator scanning generator is given in Eig. 16.22. Two triode 
valves (Fi and F..) are used with a resistance in the common cathode 
circuit as the coujiling unit. The second valve F 2 acts as the dis- 
charge device across the capacitance of the (B^ and Bq) G 4 , charge 
circuit. The action of the multivibrator is as follows : when the 
H.T. initially applied to the circuit the anode voltage of Fi rises 
more rapidly than that of F 2 because the time constant of the 
decoupling circuit B^G^ is smaller than the time constant of the 
anode circuit of Fg. A bias voltage is established across Bo, and 
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this prevents the flow of anode current in Fs until the anode voltage 
reaches a certain value. As soon as Vq starts to take current, the 
bias voltage across i?2 is increased and the anode current of Fi falls, 
thus causing its anode voltage to rise. A positive voltage pulse is 
therefore transmitted through C3 to the grid of Fa, and this further 
increases the current taken by Fa- The action is cumulative and 
leads to a rapid discharge of C4. The valves return to the condition 
obtaining initially because the falling anode voltage on Fa reduces 
the rate of rise of anode current and eventually reverses it, causing 
the bias voltage across iJa to be reduced, the anode current of Fi to 
be increased, its anode voltage to be reduced and a negative voltage 
pulse to be applied to Fa- The action is again cumulative and 
Fa rapidly becomes non-conductive. Control of the multivibrator 
frequency within the limits required of a television scanning 
generator is achieved by varying the time constant of the grid 
circuit of Fg (resistance iJs)* Amplitude control is provided by 
varying. the h.t. voltage applied to Fa, or the charging resistance 
J?5 ; since discharge results from a decrease in the anode current 
of Fi, a negative synchronizing pulse is required at the grid of this 
valve. Typical values for the circuit constants of a multivibrator 
scanning generator for frame and line are : 


Component . 

-B2 

JS3 

■B4 

n. 

Frame . 

600 

50,000 n 

100,000 Q 

2M13 

Line 

500 

50,000 n 

50,000 Q 

2M13 

Component . 


R, ■ 

R^ 


Frame . 

0-5MQ 

0-5 MQ 

IMQ 

5,000 Q 

Line 

0-5 

25,000 Q 

50,000 Q 

10,000 Q 

Component . 

Oi 

0, 

Cz 


Frame . 

1/^F 

2 liF 

001 /tF 

0-1 /xF 

Line 

0-1 /iF 

0-1 iiF 

0-001 nF 

0-0005 /xF 


A saw-tooth, pulse or combination of these voltages can be 
obtained at the output. When magnetic deflection is employed, 
is generally made variable in order to allow adjustment of the 
deflecting current for the nearest approach to linearity of deflection. 
The decouphng capacitance C2 for the anode circuit of the first 
valve can be taken to h.t, negative, but the cathode connection 
shown in Fig. 16.22 gives a more satisfactory performance because 
it prevents the anode current degenerative feedback caused when 
the A.c. component of the anode current of Fi is allowed to flow 
through J?2* 
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16.10.4. The Blocking Oscillator Scanning Generator. 

Any oscillator w.hich derives its bias by grid current flowing in 
a resistance-capacitance combination, the time constant of which is 
much greater than the period of the normal oscillation, can be 
made to function as a blocking or sqnegger oscillator if very tight 
coupling is employed between the oscillator coils. The very large 
grid current pulse, caused by overcoupling, charges the grid bias 
capacitance to a negative voltage (with reference to the grid elec- 
trode) considerably greater than that required to cut off the anode 
current of the oscillator. Oscillation, therefore, ceases and cannot 
begin again until the capacitance has discharged through the grid 
leak resistance to a voltage low enough to permit anode current to 
flow. The cycle of operations, consisting of oscillation followed by 
a quiescent period, is then repeated. The length of time during 
which the valve anode current is cut off depends on the time con- 
stant of the grid self-biasing circuit and the degree of coupling, the 
greater either of these the longer is the quiescent period. When 
oscillation commences there may be one or a number of oscillation 
cycles, the actual number depending on the damping of the tuned 
circuit and its L/C ratio, a large L/C ratio and heavy damping 
tending to a single cycle of oscillation ; damping must not be made 
too large, otherwise it may prevent the blocked condition being 
realized. Single pulse oscillation is desired in the blocking oscillator 
scanning generator and the highest possible L/C ratio is therefore 
required. GorLorally no tuning capacitance is employed other than 
that due to stray capacitance. The important advantages of this 
type of oscillator are that (1) the blocking frequency is relatively 
stable and only slightly affected by supply and temperature varia- 
tions, (2) synchronism is easily maintained by a positive synchron- 
izing voltage applied to the grid circuit, (3) pulse and saw-tooth 
voltages are generated and (4) the discharge or flyback time can 
be conta)lled by variation of the normal oscillation frequency of 
the tuned circuit. 

An example of the blocking oscillator is shown in Fig. 16.23a, 
and the shapes of the voltage waves occurring across the different 
parts of the circuit are shown in Fig. 16.236. The pentode valve 
in Fig. 16.23a performs two roles : the control and screen grids act 
as the grid and anode of a blocking oscillator, and the anode-cathode 
circuit as the discharge device for the capacitance C^, which is 
charged from the ii.t. supply through the resistances and R^. 
The anode current is zero during the quiescent period of the oscillator 
and only flows when the po^tive oscillation pulse of the blocking 
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oscillator part renders the whole valve conductive. A saw-tooth 
voltage is developed across or a combination of pulse and saw- 
tooth if JSs is included. The synclironizing input voltage is applied 
through a coupling coil connected to the oscillator coils. 
Eig. 16.236 shows the impulse nature of the voltages and Ej^^ 
across the grid and screen coils respectively — ^these voltages are, of 
course, 180° out-of-phase with each other. A large value of tuning 
capacitance produces the lightly damped train of oscillations shown 
by the dotted Ej;^^ curve and may result in a second current pulse 
in the anode circuit, causing a second saw-tooth voltage as shown 
by dotted E^.^ curve in the figure. Linearity of saw-tooth voltage 
across Cg requires the h.t. voltage to be at least ten times the 
amplitude (peak-to-peak) of the saw-tooth output voltage. Chang- 
ing the rate of charge of by varying controls the amplitude 
of the saw-tooth, frequency being governed entirely by the control 



Fig, 16.23a. — A Blocking Oscillator Scanning Generator. 


grid circuit time constant, i.e., by variation of J? 2 - It is seen from 
Fig. 16.236 that the exponential discharge curve of capacitance Gg 
approximates to the saw-tooth voltage shape, and if this shape of 
output voltage is required the pentode discharge section and the 
charge circuit can be omitted, the output voltage being taken 
across Go. The voltage wave shape will not be linear as long as 
the discharge voltage for is zero, but the resistance Ro can be 
returned to h.t. positive instead of to zero with consequent improve- 
ment in linearity. The effect of coimecting jBo to a positive voltage 
E is illustrated by the dashed curve on Fig. 16.236, it is equivalent 
to increasing the h.t. voltage on the anode charge circuit of a gas- 
filled valve generator. 

Suitable component values for the circuit of Fig, I6.23a 
are ; 
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Component. . R, o 

Frame . • • 30.000 1.* 0-25 ML* (var.) 2M12{vai-.) 0-5 MU 

Line • • ■ 30,000 U 0-25MU(var.) 2MU(var.) 0'5MU 

Component . Rr^ C'j C, C 3 

Frame . . • •'),000 .0 2/.{P 0-1 /tF Oa /tF 

Lino . . ■ HI, 000 U 0-1 ,mF 0-0005 /^F 0-0005 uF 



Fig. 10.236. — Voltugo and Current Waveforms in a Blocking Oscillator. 

An alternative form of blocking oscillator suitable as a line 
scanning generator producing a pulse output voltage is illustrated 
in Fig. 16 . 24 . Synchronizing is effected by a negative pulse applied 
to the cathode circuit. The free frequency is controlled by variation 
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of the resistance in the cathode circnit. Component values are 
as follows : 

- 1,000 Q, = 3,000 Q, R^ ,= 0*15 1£Q, R^ ^ 0*25 MD, G, = 0*1 wE 
Cg = 0*0005 ^F, G3 = 0-002 /^F, = 0-01 

The resonant frequency of the inductance of the anode or grid 
coil, whichever is the larger, of the coupling transformer, and the 
stray capacitance determines the flyback time of the output voltage 
wave shape, and it should be not less than ten times the fundamental 
saw-tooth frequency. The frequency must not be made too high 
otherwise the discharging capability of the generator is reduced, 
because the maximum current taken by a high vacuum valve is 
very much less than that of a gas-filled valve. A resonant frequency 
of about 1,000 c.p.s. is suitable for the frame scanning generator, 
and an intervalve or output transformer of 1 to 2 turns ratio will 
usually fulfil this role satisfactorily. The line scanning generator 
requires a resonant frequency of 150 to 200 kc/s. 

16.11. The Deflecting Circuits and Amplifiers. 

16.11.1. Introduction. Deflection of the c.b. tube beam may 
be accomplished electrostatically or electromagnetically. Whilst 
both methods have their advantages and disadvantages, magnetic 
deflection is generally to be preferred. The chief point in favour of 
electrostatic deflection is that it deflects not only the electrons, but 
also the negative ions (atoms of residual gas to which electrons have 
attached themselves) contained in the c.b. tube beam. The negative 
ions have much greater mass than the electrons, and if they are 
allowed continuously to bombard a small area of the screen they 
destroy its luminosity. A magnetic deflecting field has much less 
mfluence on the ions than on the electrons, so that the ionic beam 
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tends to remain at the centre of the screen and cause an ionic 
burn ” or dark spot. The disadvantages of electrostatic deflection 
are that a long c.k. tube is requii-ed, comparatively high deflecting 
voltages (about 850 volts peak-to-peak on each plate) are needed, 
and there is distortion of the spot at the edges of the pictui'e due to 
the non-uniform electric lens action between the deflector plates. 
A long c.B. tube means a more bulky cabinet and increased tube 
and cabinet cost. High deflecting voltages call for a high voltage 
H.T. supply with valves and capacitance components suitable for 
high voltage operation. Push-pull deflection is essential to prevent 
trapezium distortion, A further disadvantage of electrostatic 
deflection is that the coupling capacitances from the deflection 
amplifier to the plates must be capable of withstanding about 
7,000 volts because the voltage between plates and earth is the same 
as from the c.e. tube anode to earth. 

The advantages of magnetic deflection are reduced size of 
c.B. tube, beam distortion or defocusing during deflection is small, 
and the deflection amphfier can be operated from a low voltage 
supply (300 volts). The disadvantages of magnetic deflection are the 
negative ion burn, the higher deflecting power required, and the high 
induced voltage caused by the flyback of the line deflection current. 

For electrostatic de- 


flection a saw-tooth 
voltage must be apphed 
to the deflector plates of 
the c.B. tube ; electro- 
magnetic deflection re- 
quires a saw-tooth current 
through the deflector coils. 
The actual shape of the 
input voltage to the 
magnetic deflection ampli- 
fier depends on the slope 
resistance of the amplifier 
valve. If it is a tetrode 
or pentode of high the 
input voltage shape should 
be saw-tooth because the 
current wave shape is in- 
dependent of the external 
load. On the other hand, 
the input voltage shape to 



Fig. 16.25. — ^Th© Voltage Waveform required 
across a Coil to give a Saw-tooth Current 
Waveform through the Coil. 
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a triode of low needs to be a combination of pulse and saw-tooth 
shape. The actual voltage required across the inductive part, as 
distinct from the whole coil, including the resistive component, is 
of rectangular pulse shape as shown in Fig. 16.25u. Integration 


of this shape 






dtj gives a saw-tootli current shape through 


the coil, and this saw-tooth current produces a saw-tooth voltage 
across the resistance component of the coil and tlie valve slope 
resistance (Figs. 16.256). The input voltage shape must be equiva- 
lent to the sum of these two as shown by Fig. 16.25c, and it is 
obtained by adjusting a resistance in series with the charge capaci- 
tance as described in Section 16.10. 

16.11.2. Electrostatic Deflection. The distance through 
which the beam of a c.r. tube is deflected by a voltage applied to 
a flat plate parallel to the beam is directly proportional to the 
length of the plate, its distance from the screen and the deflecting 
voltage ; it is inversely proportional to the distance from the plate 
to the beam axis and to the voltage between the cathode and last 
anode of the c.R. tube. 

Deflection of the o.n. tube beam by a saw-tooth voltage applied 
to one deflecting plate results in a variation of the mean potential 
difference between the last anode and the deflecting plate. This 
varies the speed of the electrons in the beam, causing them to travel 
faster when the deflecting voltage is increasing positively and to 
travel slower when the latter is decreasing negatively. When the 
electrons are travelling faster, they are under the influence of 
a deflecting field from a plate at right angles to the first plate for 
a shorter time, and the beam deflection due to the second plate 
voltage is therefore becoming less when the first plate voltage is 
rising positively. This results in trapezium distortion of the picture. 
It can be overcome by using push-pull deflection to both pairs of 
plates ; the mean voltage between the plates and last anode is zero 
because a positive voltage on one is counterbalanced by a negative 
on the other. 

An example of a push-pull deflection amplifier is shown in 
Fig. 16.26. For a satisfactory linear saw-tooth with rapid flyback, 
the amplifiers should have small attenuation and phase distortion 
up to at least the 10th harmonic of the saw-tooth fundamental 
frequency ; this is adequate for a 10% flyback time, but there 
is slight distortion of the last 10% of the forward stroke. If 
the frequency range is extended to the 15th harmonic, the saw- 
tooth voltage is practically linear. Keversal of phase of the 
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input voltage for the second valve Fs is obtained from the output 
voltage of V i, stepped down in the frame amplifier by the potential 


R 

divider action of Rq and R^. The ratio p / p ~ approximately 

R&'T'Ri 

equal to the stage gain of Fi. A resistance potential divider is not 
satisfactory for the line deflection amplifier because the input 
capacitance of Fg (including the Miller effect of anode-grid capaci- 
tance) has a comparatively low reactance. R^ is therefore replaced 
by a variable capacitance, wliich forms a potential divider with the 
input capacitance of Fg. i?? is fixed and has a value much greater 
than the grid input reactance of Fg. Other possible methods of 
achieving phase reversal are discussed in Section 10.8.2. 

In the frame deflecting amplifier and are often omitted, 
because unless they are made very large they cause attenuation 



Fig. 16.26 . — A Push-Pull Amplifier for Electrostatic Defiection of the 
Cathode Kay Beam. 


and phase distortion of the lower frequency components of the 
saw-tooth. A larger anode load resistance is permissible in the 
frame than in the line amplifier since the reactance of stray capaci- 
tance is much greater at the frame frequencies, and this helps to 
reduce the loss of amphfication due to the unby-passed cathode bias 
resistances iZg and J?io. If the valves Fi and Fg are accurately 
matched a common bias resistance can be employed and the 
degenerative cathode voltages then cancel each other. Some 
improvement in the wave shape (distorted by attenuation and phase 
shift of the higher frequency components due to stray capacitance) 
of the line deflecting voltage can be secured by applying a combina- 
tion of saw-tooth and pulse input voltage. This is achieved by 
inserting the resistance R^ in series with the charge capacitance G^. 
Typical component values for the frame and line amplifier are listed 
on page 458. 
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Component 
Frame ■ 

Line 

0-3 O', 

0-5 ixY 0-25 0 0-1 ^F 

0-003 ;uF 0-01 /tF 0-1 /jF 0-002 /^F 

Gs 

0 

0-1 /^F 

0, 

0-1 ^F 
0-002 

All capacitances except and Gs 

should be 1,000 -volt working. 

Component 

Frame 

Lin© . 

iJi Fj -Rj 

0 2Mi3 500 Q 

400 Q I'M.Q 500 Q 

0-2 MD 

0-1 

10,000 Q 
5,000 Q 

Rq 

Component 

Frame 

Line . 

R R 

lMfi(var.) 500^ 

1 Mi3 (fixed) 500 Q 

o o 

o 

O Oo 

^11 

5MQ 

oMQ 


In the line dejSlecting amplifier is replaced by a variable capaci- 
tance of 10 fjLfjiS, and a resistance of 5 is included from the top 
deflecting plate to earth. The h.t. voltage required is 1,200 to 
1,500. volts. 

Step-up transformer coupling with a centre-tapped secondary 
may be used instead of push-pull n.c. coupling. The important 
point to observe is that the primary reactance of the frame trans- 
former must be large compared with the valve slope resistance, in 
order that reactance variation with frequency shall have little 
effect. Leakage inductance and stray capacitance are the chief 
factors in the line deflection transformer, and primary to secondary 
coupling must be high and stray capacitance low. 

16.11 .3. Electromagnetic Deflection. Magnetic deflection of 
the c.B. tube beam is directly proportional to the length (in the beam 
axis direction) of the magnetic field, the distance from the coil to 
the screen and the flux density of the field ; it is inversely pro- 
portional to the square root of the voltage between the cathode 
and last anode of the c.r. tube. Two pairs of coils are used at right 
angles to each other on the neck of the tube. The coils, of saddle 
shape, are surrounded by a magnetic yoke* of 0 type laminations as 
shown in Eig. 16.27. The saddle shape of coil gives a field of 
maximum intensity with uniform distribution at right angles to the 
coil. A non-uniform field leads to barrel ” or pincushion ” 
distortion of the picture with convex or concave edges. The 
electron travels in a direction perpendicular to the magnetic field, 
and either convex or concave field shape is obtained according to 
the way in which the magnetic lines of force are bent : step-down 
transformer coupling is employed from the valve to the coils as 
this prevents permanent deflection of the beam by the valve anode 
.current, and also allows the inductance of the line deflecting coil to 
be smaller, with consequent reduction of the induced voltage on 
the flyback. It is easier to insulate the primary of a transformer 
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against high voltages than a deflecting coil. A low inductance 
deflecting coil of larger gauge wire is also stronger mechanically 
than a coil of many turns of fine wire. Eor maximum deflection 
the coil should he as long as possible, but it must not be made so 
long that the beam strikes the neck of the c.R. tube before reaching 
the full extent of its travel on the screen. Beam cut-off is overcome 
by reducing the coil length from the cathode end of the tube, if 
the other end of the coil is touching the flare. An average value 
for coil length is 1| ins. The line and frame coils, mounted one 
above the other, are surrounded by a yoke of magnetic material 
which concentrates and makes the field more uniform. The yoke, 
which may be circular or square in section, consists of laminations 
held in a frame (tliis is omitted in Eig. 16.27). An air gap of J in. 
to J in. is often included between the two halves of a C-type core. 

Gap 

Laminated 

Iron Shell 

/>>ar/77e 

Deflecting 
Coils 


^ Line 
'-^^Defle c ting 

Coils 

Fig. 16.27. — Coil Shape for Electromagnetic Deflection of the Cathode 

Ray Beam. 

Each coil is wound on a special former 22 to give the saddle shape. 
Generally the separate layers are rectangular in shape and the turns 
decrease in size from the outside to the inside of the layer. The 
number of turns in each of the two line deflecting coils is of the order 
of 100 to 150 and in each of the frame coils 500 to 800. Adjacent 
ends of the line and frame deflecting coils are separated by about J in. 

The deflection amplifier may have either a tetrode or a triode 
valve. The tetrode has the advantage of requiring a much smaller 
input voltage for a given output current change, but the triode gives 
less distortion ; however, distortion from the tetrode can be reduced 
by applying negative feedback. A triode valve (or tetrode with 
screen and anode joined) is often used in the frame amplifier, and 
a tetrode in the line amplifier. A typical line deflection amplifier 
is shown in Eig. 16.28. A combination of saw-tooth and pulse input 
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voltage is required to produce a saw-tooth current through the 
deflecting coils. The valve is a high tetrode having a normal 
D.c. dissipative power at the anode of 15 to 20 watts. A resistance 
(1,000 Q) is included close to the grid pin of the valve to act 
as a suppressor of parasitic oscillations, to which high valves 
are liable. The total h.t. voltage is about 320 volts, but the screen 
voltage is limited to a maximum of 250 volts by the resistance 
i ?3 (5,000 i3) ; the decoupling capacitance Gs is 0-1 /<r. Decoupling 
of the amplifier fi?om the h.t. supply is provided by (250 Q 
variable) and R^ (500 Q) in series together with the capacitance 
Ga (16 ^F). The variable resistance R^ varies the screen and anode 
voltage of the tetrode, and so controls the amplitude of the line 
deflecting current, i.e., it varies the width of the picture. The self- 
bias circuit consists of R^ (about 150 Q) and (25 ^mF). The 



Fig. 16.28. — Typical Line Deflection Amplifier for Electromagnetic 
Deflection of the Cathode Bay Beam. 


output transformer has a step-down ratio of about 8 to 1, the 
primary inductance should be about ten times the reflected induct- 
ance due to the deflecting coils, in order that transformer volt- 
ampere eiiiciency may be high. Referred to the secondary side, 
this means that the ratio of secondary to deflecting coil inductance 
should be 10 to 1. Considerations of leakage inductance and 
winding capacitance (both are increased by using a large primary 
inductance, and cause loss of eflSciency as well as distortion of the 
saw-tooth current) generally dictate a lower ratio, of the order of 
5 to 1. Across the secondary is included a special circuit to limit 
the inverse voltage induced by the rapid change of current during 
the flyback period. The component values of this absorber circuit 
are Brj = 5,000 Q, — 0*005 Part oi may be variable in 
order to assist linearization of the saw-tooth current as it appi’oaches 
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the flyback point. Centring of the picture can be achieved by 
means of the centre-tapped potential divider Bq (20 Q) in the main 
H.T. supply to the deflecting amplifier. It is not absolutely essential 
with magnetic focusing because the picture can be centred by 
movement of the focus coil. 

The frame amplifier circuit may be similar to that shown in 
Eig. 16.28. Decouphng capacitances need to be much greater than 
those for the line amplifier, for example, should be about 32 
Cz 16 /izF and O4 100 /liF. The O^B^ absorber circuit is no longer 
required since the rate of change of current on the flyback is much 
slower than for the line, and the inverse induced voltage is therefore 
very much less. To prevent excessive peak currents in the valve 
due to the reduced load reactance at the frame frequency, the 
frame deflecting coils have a higher inductance than the line (about 
fifty times as large) and a higher step-down ratio (12 to 1) is 
employed. A valve having a higher anode d.c. dissipative power 
is generally necessary to accommodate the higher peak currents due 
to the lower load reactance. A triode or tetrode with screen and 
anode joined together may be used, but this introduces only minor 
changes in circuit detail, e.g., B^ and Cz are no longer ‘required. 

16.12. Power Supplies and Focusing of the C.R. Tube.^® 

16.12.1. Introduction.^® The h.t. supply to the vision 
receiver, scanning generators and deflection amphfier can be obtained 
from the same power unit. The latter needs no special comment 
since it has a comparatively low output voltage (about 400 volts 
across the reservoir capacitance), and its design follows the lines 
set out in Chapter 11. The rectifier and smoothing choke must be 
capable of handling a current of 150 to 200 mA, and great care 
must be exercised to ensure adequate smoothing and decoupling, 
because scanning generator and deflection amplifier current changes 
are large. These are liable to interact upon each other and the 
vision amplifier if decoupling is insuificient ; furthermore, hum 
voltages in the h.t. supply tend to cause erratic interlacing. 

The c.B. tube requires a high-voltage h.t. supply (5,000 volts), 
but the load current is small, being little more than that taken by 
the potential divider providing the various auxiliary anode voltages. 
Consequently a resistance-capacitance filter can be employed for 
smoothing purposes. The number of auxiliary anodes (other than 
the last) is governed by the type of focusing ; electrostatic focusing 
generally needs two, whilst none is required with magnetic focusing. 

Electrostatic focusing has the advantage that temperature 
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changes have negligible effect and hardly any adjustment is entailed 
after the initial setting. On the other hand, it concentrates negative 
ions as well as electrons, causing ion burn unless electrostatic 
deflection is used. Extra decoupling capacitances and resistances 
are needed in the potential divider supplying the auxiliary anodes. 
Centring is only possible by means of a shift potential on the deflect- 
ing plates or a shift current through the deflecting coils. 

Magnetic focusing has the advantage of giving a much higher 
beam current with less negative ion concentration than electro- 
static focusing, and a much brighter picture results. Another 
advantage is that movement of the focus coil controls the centring 
of the picture and obviates the necessity for shift voltages or 
currents. Its chief disadvantages are that the focus coil takes 
power and that focus tends to drift from the cold to normal 
running condition due to a change in coil resistance. 

16 . 12 . 2 , Electrostatic Focusing and the C.R. Tube Power 
Supply. An example of the c.R. tube power supply for an electro- 
statically. focused tube is shown in Fig. 16.29. The a.c. supply 
voltage is obtained from a 4,000-volt (r.m.s.) secondary winding, 
and half-wave rectification is used because it is very suitable for 



Fig. 16.29. — Power Supply Circuit for a Cathode Ray Tube having 
Electrostatic Focusing and Deflection. 


high voltage low current d.c. outputs. The anode of the rectifier 
is connected to one side of the secondary winding, and the cathode 
to the H.T. positive lead of the d.c. supply ; hence the maximum 
voltage between the heater winding to earth is the peak a.c. voltage 
output of the high voltage secondary winding. If the cathode of 
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the rectifier is connected to the high-voltage winding, both heater 
winding and heater end of the high-voltage winding must be 
capable of withstanding nearly twice the peak a.c. voltage to earth, 
viz., 11,000 volts, because on the negative half-cycle the maximum 
voltage from heater winding to earth is the sum of the peak a.c. 
voltage across the high-voltage secondary and the d.c. voltage 
across- the reservoir capacitance Gj,. The c.r. tube has three anodes, 
Ai, Az and A^, requiring approximately 400, 1,500 and 5,000 volts 
respectively to cathode. Az is connected to the junction of* 
and jBg, across which are connected the shift potential dividers, 
Bxo and jRii, for one of each pair of deflecting plates. The latter 
■are connected to the push-pull deflection amplifier by capacitances, 
which must be capable of withstanding 7,000 volts. A resistance, 
jBi 4 (OT Mi3), is inserted between Az and the supply to hmit current 
in the event of a short circuit of A3 to earth. JSs controls the 
voltage applied to A 2 and provides focus adjustment. i?g varies 
the cathode bias and so controls the average brightness of the 
picture. The vision input is apphed between the c.r. tube grid 
and earth. 

The values of the resistances and capacitances (the voltages in 
brackets indicate the required working values for the capacitances) 
in the potential divider for the anode voltages are listed below ; the 
former are calculated on the assumption that the o.R. tube electrode 
currents are negligible. 


Component JRi Rz R^ Rq R^ Rq 

Value (Mi2) 0-5 0*5 0*5 2 0*5 (var.) 0*25 0*25 0*01 

Component Eg Eio -^ii -^12 Riz Ria Ris Rn 

Value (Mi2) 0*1 (var.) 0*5 (var.) 0*5 (var.) 5 5 0*1 5 5 

Component Og O 3 C 4 Cs Gg 


Value (^F) 0-1 (7,000) 1 (500) 1 (2,500) ‘ 1 (1,500) 1 (500) 4 (250) 

When wiring the high voltage power supply, leads should be 
well spaced from each other and earth, and high voltage cable 
should be used for the output leads to A 2, A3 and the deflector 
plates. It is advisable to include a safety switch attached to the 
back of the receiver so that G^ is automatically short-circuited when 
the back is removed for inspection purposes. 

16.12.3. Magnetic Focusing and the C.R. Tube Power 
Supply. The h.t. supply to the c.r. tube is greatly simplified 
by employing magnetic focusing. Only one anode (this may be 
provided by a graphite coating on the inside of the bulb) is required, 
or if two are used the first is at a low voltage (300 to 400 volts), 
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which can be obtained from the low voltage h.t. supply. A resist- 
ance shunt jSi is shown across the reservoir capacitance Cj in 
Fig. 16.30, as it provides cathode bias through R, and R^ for the 
tube, and also discharges Ci after the receiver has been switched off, 
has a value of about 10 MI?, R^ 20,000 i? and R^ 0-25 M.Q, 0^ is 
0-1 juF (7,000-volt) and is 4 fjR (250-volt). A safety resistance 
J ?4 (0-1 MI?) is inserted in series with the lead to the anode, which 
is formed by a conducting graphite coating inside the c.b. tube. 
Additional resistance-capacitance smoothing is not required, partly 
because the load current and the ripple voltage across Oj are so 
small, and partly because hum voltages on the last anode have 
much less effect than on intermediate anodes. If the shunt resist- 
ance J?i is not included, cathode bias can be derived from the low 
voltage H.T. supply. The vision input is applied across R^. 



Fig. 1C.30.- -A Power Supply Circuit for a Cathode Ray Tube having 
Electromagnetic Focusing and Deflection. 

Magnetic focusing may be provided by a permanent magnet 
with a variable shunt or by a coil wrapped round the tube so that 
its axis coincides with that of the beam. The former is seldom 
used because it is more costly and less easy to adjust. The focus 
coil may have a low resistance and be placed in series with the low 
voltage supply, or it may have a high resistance and be placed 
across it. The former is preferable because it is easier to construct, 
is more robust, and is less liable to current change from the cold to 
normal operating condition. The coil is connected in series with the 
H.T. supply to the scanning generators and deflection amplifiers ; the 
current from the vision receiver should not be included because it 
varies when gain adjustments are made. It is shunted by a fixed 
and variable resistance in series, the latter providing focus control. 
A soft iron shell with an air gap normally encloses the coil so as to 
produce a uniform concentrated magnetic field ; Fig. 16.31 is an 
example of the type of construction. The soft-iron shell, made in 
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two halves which slide over the coil as shown, has an external 
diameter of about 4 ins. and is about IJ ins. deep. The air-gap is 
1 cm. (apjDroximately 0-4 in.) long and about 600 ampere-turns are 
required for focusing. Centring of the picture can be achieved by 

Former* 
js CoH 
Iron 


Base End 

Fia. 16.31. — ki\ Example of a Magnetic Focusing Coil. 

altering the position of the coil, which may be mounted on gimbals 
and provided with adjusting and locking screws. 

Magnetic fields from the mains transformer can affect c.r. tube 
and scanning generators, and the transformer must be located as far 
as possible from this part of the equipment, if necessary, being 
orientated so as to produce minimum field interference. For the 
same reason the flux density of the transformer core should not be 
allowed to exceed 50,000 lines per sq. in. Owing to the power 
supplied by the transformer and the rectifier units adequate ventila- 
tion is absolutely necessary. The actual voltage recjuired of the 
high voltage secondary can be reduced by connecting its negative 
lead to the positive of the low voltage supply, cathode bias for the 
c.R. tube being obtained from the low voltage supply. 
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APPENDIX 3a* 

THEVENIN’S theorem 


A MOST important and useful theorem in the analysis of circuits is 
that enunciated by Thevenin. It states that if an impedance is 
connected between any two points in a network consisting of linear 
impedances, the resulting (steady state) current through the 
impedance is the ratio of the open circuit voltage across the two 
points (before the impedance is connected) to the sum of the 
coimecting impedance and the impedance of the network looking 
in from the two points. Talcing the valve equivalent circuit of 



Fig. 3a. 1. — A Valve Generator Circuit Fig. 3a. 2. — The Thevenin Equivalent of 
supplying a Kesistance and Imped- Fig. 3a. 1. 

ance in Parallel. 


Fig. 3a. 1, it means that the equivalent generator has a generated 
voltage of and an internal impedance of and R^ in parallel 

as shown in Fig. 3a. 2. 


Ka 


Rn 




Fig. 3a. 3. — A more Complicated Valve 
Generator Circuit. 


Fig. 3a.4. — The Thevenin Equivalent of 
Fig. 3a. 3. 


* Appendix lA and 2 a appear in Part I. 
467 
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which is identical with the result obtained from direct analysis. 

The same method may be used to show that the two circuits 
given in Figs. 3a. 3 and 3a.4 produce the same result as far as the 
output voltage across, and current in, are concerned. 
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fixed A.c. input voltage, • 57 
fixed D.c. anode voltage and cm’- 
rent, 59 

fixed B.c. anode voltage, no limita- 
tions on D.c, anode current or 
A.c. input voltage, 58 
fixed D.c. dissipation loss, minimum 
anode voltage and current, 63 
fixed D.c. dissipation loss, no limi- 
tation on D.c. anode voltage, 62 
A.c. /d.c. receiver power supply, and 
heater connections, 172 
Acoustic frequency response, 285, 289 
^Acoustic measurements on receivers : 
frequency response, 289 
hum, 291 

output and distortion factor, 292 
sensitivity, 290 

a.c. receiver power supply, 133 
Acoustic tests on receivers : 
distortion factor, 292 
free space conditions and its 
approximation, 2S6 
frequency response, 285, 289 
hum, 291 

intensity level, 285 
loudness level, 285 
overall sensitivity, 286, 290 
total harmonic content, 286 
Additional apparatus for acoustic 
tests on receiver, 286 
Adjustments to receiver for overall 
performance tests, 269 
Aerial circuit of — 

F.M. receiver : 

design of, 309 
noise in, 304 
television receiver: 
design of, 373 

dipole aerial and reflector for, 369 
noise in, 374 
reflections in, 369 
Aerial, dummy, see Standard 
Aerial, frame, pick-up coil for re- 
ceiver tests, 267 


Aerial, standard, for receiver, 267 
Air gap inductance design : 
large a.c. flux density, 170 
small A.c, flux density, 170 
Amplification factor of a valve, 8 
Amplification at mediiun frequencies 
of A.F. amplifier, 8 
Amplification, loss of, due to — 
cathode self-bias circuit, 19 
coupling capacitance, 9 
stray capacitance, 10 
Amplitude compression and f.m., 300 
Amplitude discriminator for — 

A.F.c. control : 

conditions of maximum sensi- 
tivity, 227 

. curves for, 225, 228 
design of, 231 

frequency -to -amplitude conver- 

sion : 

conditions for maximum linear- 
ity, 337, 344 
curves for, 338, 346 
design of, 339, 347 
Amplitude discriminator, types of : 
double tuned circuits, 226 
single tuned circuits, 234 
Amplitude limiter for f.m. receiver : 
A.M. neutralizing limiter, 333 
negative feedback limiter, 332 
saturated amplifier limiter, 329 
Analyser, harmonic, 269 
Anode decoupling circuit : 

compensation of cathode self -bias 
response by, 28 
frequency response due to, 27 
loss of amplification due to, 25 
Apparatus for receiver measurements 
of — 

acoustic performance, 286 
electrical performance, 266 
iVttenuation distortion : 

calculation of, in output trans- 
former, 102 
definition of, 2 

effect onaudio frequency response, 2 
effect on television reception, 367 
Audio frequency amplifiers : 
characteristics required of, 1 
distortion in : 
amplitude, 3 
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Audio frequency amplifiers — contd. 
distortion in — contd. 
attenuation, 2 
intermodulation, 79 
phase, 6 
transient, 6 
BG coupled type : 

high frequency response of, 13 
low frequency response of, 1 1 
medium frequency amplification 
of, 13 

B.c. transformer coupling, 38 
transformer coupled type : 

high frequency response of, 35 
low frequency response of, 33 
medium frequency amplification 
of, 33 

Audio signal i.r. rejector circuits for 
television receiver : 
attenuation characteristics of, 402 
types of : 

cathode feedback method, 410 
parallel resonant absorber, 399 
parallel resonant circuit — capaci- 
tance potential divider, 406 
series -parallel resonant circuit, 
409 

series resonant circuit, 408 
series resonant coupling, 410 
vision pass -band, effect on, 402 
Automatic frequency correction : 
estimation of overall performance, 
260 

the error corrector or variable 
reactance device, 245 
the frequency discriminator or 
error detector, 224 
Automatic gain control ; 

applied to f.m. reception, 332 
applied to television reception, 
417 

audio frequency : 
with decreasing amplification, 
compression, 208 
with increasing amplification, 
contrast expansion, 209 
principle of operation, 180 
radio frequency : 
amplified ; 

anode bend amplified, 198 
combined r.f. and a.f. ampli- 
fied, 193 

n.c. amplified, 195 
R.F. amplified, 193 
distortion due to, 189 


Automatic gain control — contd. 
radio frequency — contd. 
filter’ for : 

distortion duo to, 191 
parallel type, 200 
series type, 200 
time constant of, 201 
methods of obtaining bias volt- 
age, 181 
non -amplified : 
biased diode, 186 
unbiased diode, 182 
performance, calculation of, 184 
Autoinatic selectivity, measurement 
of, 274 

Automatic tuning control, see Auto- 
matic frequency correction 

B , Class B, push-pull : 
positive drive, 95 
quiescent, 92 
Balanced feedback : 
advantages of, 120 
methods of, 122 
principles of, 121 
Band elimination a.f. filter, 52 
Band-pass tone control, 60 
Beat frequency oscillator for re- 
ceiver measurements, 269 
Bessel coefficient amplitudes of f.m. 

carrier and sidebands, 295 
Bias, self, for a.f. amplifier, 19 
Blocking oscillator scaiming genera- 
tor for television, 450 
Bridge h.t. rectifier, 143 
Bridge negative feedback : 
amplification with, 117 
equivalent generator impedance 
for, 117 

C apacitance coupling in a.f. ampli- 
fier, 6 

Capacitance coupling, anode -grid in 
B.F. amplifier, 305 
Capacitance stray, effect in — 

A.F. amplifier, 11 
B.F. amplifier, 315, 325 
v.F. television amplifier, 421 
Cathode follower stage ; 
amplification of, 118 
characteristics of, 119 
driver for Class B positive drive, 96 
equivalent generator impedance of, 
118 
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Class A pusli-pull ainplifieation, 84 
Class AB positive drive amplification, 
97 

Class B — 
positive drive, 95 . 
quiescent push-pull, 94 
Colpitts oscillator for short waves, 
319 

Complex anode load impedance and 
distortion, 73 

Composite anode current-anode volt- 
age curves for — 

Class A jnish-pull output stages, 
90 

Class B push-pull output stages, 
92 

Compression of frequency deviation 
in r.M. receiver : 
advantages of, 354 
methods of, 

p.M. of receiver oscillator, 354 
frequency division, 355 
. submultiple locked oscillator, 357 
Contrast expansion, 209 
Control, automatic gain, see Auto- 
matic gain control 
Counter type p.m. detector, 352 
Cross -modulation in p.m. receiver, 320 
Cmrent distortion in output trans- 
former, curves for different B.c. 
polarizing voltages, 108 
Current negative feedback : 
amplification of, 116 
characteristics of, 116 
equivalent generator impedance of, 
116 

D .c. component restoration in 
television reception, 436 
Decoupling circuit for a.p. amplifier 
in — 

anode, 25 
screen, 22 

De-emphasis in p.m. reception, 299 
Definition in television reception, 361 
Deflecting circuits of c.k. tube in 
television reception : 
electromagnetic : 
frame, 461 
line, 460 

output transformer for, 460 
type of coil for, 459 
electrostatic : 
frame, 457 
line, 457 


Deflecting circuits for c.R. tube in 
television reception — contd, 
electrostatic — contd. 
push-pull, 457 

Deflection methods for c.R. tube in 
television reception : 
distortion, barrel and pincushion, 
458 

electromagnetic, 455 
electrostatic : 

distortion, trapezium in, 456 
voltage wave shapes for, 456 
voltage and current wave shapes 
for, 455 

Demodulation of carrier, 272, 276 
Detection in television reception : 
efficiency of, 41 1 
types of, 411 

Detector stage in television reception : 
filter circuit for : 

attenuation distortion in, 416 
design of, 412 
phase distortion in, 417 
reflection losses in, 415 
types of, 

anode bend, 419 
full wave, 411 
half wave, 411 
voltage doubler, 411 
Diode rectifier : 

calculation of performance : 
capacitive load, 146 
inductive load, 154 
resistance load, 145 
conduction current characteristic, 
147 

high vacuum type, 144 
inverse voltage of, 144 
mercury vapour type, 145 
rectification efficiency, 145 
Direct reading harmonic scales for — 
second harmonic, 69 
third harmonic, 72 
Discriminator for — 

A-F.C* : 

amplitude, 225 
phase, 235 

frequency to amplitude converter 
in F.M. reception : 
amplitude, 337 
phase, 340 

Distortion factor, 286 
Distortion factor meter, 286 
Distortion, join-up in Class B ampli- 
fiers, 94 
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Distortion, measurement of indivi- 
dual harmonic amplitudes, 77, 
269 

Distortion, measurements of, for 
receiver, 279 
Distortion in^ — 

audio frequency amplifiers : 
attenuation, 2 
harmonic, 3 
phase, 6 
transient, 6 

direct reading scales for, 69, 72 
intermodulation, 79 
join-up distortion in Class B 
stages, 94 

measmement of, 76 
output transformer : 

core material distortion factor, 
108 

current distortion ratioj 108 
power output stages : 
calculation of : 

second harmonic, 68 
third harmonic, 71 
fourth harmonic, 7h 
push-pull stages, 84 
television reception : 
attenuation, 367 
harmonic, 367 
phase, 368 
transient, 367, 420 
Divider compressor for f.m. recep- 
tion, 355 

Doubler, voltage, rectifier, 144 
Double wave rectifier, ^ee Full wave. 
Driver stage for Class B push-pull 
positive drive, 95 
Dummy aerial, sm Standard aerial 

E ddy current tuning, 307 

Electrical measurements on a 
receiver, 269 

Electromagnetic deflection of c.r. 
tube in television reception : 
distortion, barrel and pincushion, 
458 

frame amplifier, 461 
line amplifier, 460 
type of coils for, 459 
voltage and current wave shape 
for, 455 

Electromagnetic focusing for tele- 
vision c.B. tube, 463 
Electron coupled oscillator, 319 


Electrostatic deflection of c.r. tube 
in television reception : 
distortion, trapezium, 456 
frame amplifier, 457 
line amplifier, 457 
voltage wave shape for, 455 
Electrostatic focusing for television 
C.B. tube, 462 

Equivalent valve load impedance in 
push-pull stages, 91 


F eedback : 

application to output stage, 
124 

curves for, 126 
negative : 

instability in negative feedback 
amplifiers, 122 

reduction of distortion by, 113 
reduction of gain by, 113 
reduction of noise by, 113 
two stage circuits, 128 
types of : 

balanced, 120 
bridge, 117 
current, 116 
voltage, 114 
Fidelity of receiver, 265 
Filter a.g.c. : 
parallel, 200 
series, 200 

Filter inductance with air gap, 
design of, 164 
Filter, rectifier ripple : 

attenuation characteristics for 50 
c.p.s., 161 
timed type, 162 
Flicker in television, 361 
Focusing of c.B. tube in television 
receiver : 
electromagnetic : 

advantages and disadvantages, 
462 

centring of picture by means of, 
465 

H.T. supply for, 464 
method of producing, 464 
electrostatic : 

advantages and disadvantages, 
461 

H.T. supply for, 462 
method of producing, 462 
i'rame scanning generator for tele- 
vision reception, 447, 449, 453 
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Free space conditions for receiver 
measurement, 286 

Frequency-amplitude conversion in 
F.M. reception : 
amplitude discriminator, 335 
counter detector, 352 
hexode converter, 353 
integrator, 349 
phase discriminator, 340 
Frequency changer interference 
effects in — 

F.M. reception, 320 
television reception, 391 
Frequency changer stage in — 

F.M. reception, 315 
television reception : 

design of aerial coimection to, 
386 

input resistance , of, 389 
signal -to -noise ratio for, 385 
types of frequency changer 
valve, 384 

Frequency correction, automatic : 
estimation of overall performance, 
260 

measurement of, 285 
Frequency, deviation measurement in 
F.M. transmission, 295 
F.M. compression in receiver by — 
frequency division, 355 
frequency modulation of local 
oscillator, 354 

submultiple locked oscillator, 357 
F.M. detector, see Frequency-ampli- 
tude converter 

F.M. receiver, schematic diagram of, 
302 

F.M. reception : 

advantages and disadvantages, 296 
aerial input for, 303 
amplitude compression, 300 
amplitude limiter for, 328 
frequency-amplitude converter, 
334 

frequency changer for, 315 
intermediate frequency amplifica- 
tion for, 320 

E.F. amplification for, 303 
service area, 301 
signal-to -noise ratio, 300 
Frequency response of — 

A.F. amplifier : 
anode circuit, 6 
anode decoupling circuit, 25 
screen decoupling circuit, 22 


Frequency response of — contd. 
A.F. self bias, 19 
R.F. amplifier for — 

F.M. reception, 311 
television reception, 371 
Full wave h.t. rectifier, 133 


G ain control, automatic : 
amplified : 
anode bend, 198 

combined B.F. and a.f. amplified, 
193 . 

D.c. amplified, 195 
B.F. amplified, 193 
audio frequency : 

with decreasing amplification, 
208 

with increasing amplification, 
209 

calculation of performance, 183 
dual, 202 
filter for, 198 

methods of obtaining bias voltage, 
181 

non-amplified : 

biased or delayed diode, 186 
distortion due to biased diode, 
189 

unbiased diode, 182 
principle of operation, L80 
quiet or noises suppressed, 202 
using A.F. detector, 191 
Oas-fiHod relay scanning generator 
for television, 447 
Generalised curves for — 

A.F. amplifier : 

high frequency response, 13 
low frecpiency response, 11 
self bias, 22 
tone control, 46, 49, 54 
frequency and phase rosx‘)onsG in 
television — 

B.F. amplifier, 377 
v.F. amplifier : 

high frequency end of range : 
combined shunt and series 
peaking circuit, 427, 428 
series pea.kmg circuit, 427, 
428 

shunt peaking circuit, 424, 
425 

Grid bias supplies : 

potential divider type, 172 
self bias, 172 
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Grid leak and its effect on the anode 
load of A.F. amplifier, 18 


H alf wave rectifier : 
efficiency of, 149 
general performance of, 147 
maximum conduction current — 
B.c. current ratio, 153 
B.M.s. fundamental cm’rent — d.c. 
current ratio, 153 
Harmonic analyser, 77, 269 
Harmonic distortion in : 

A.r. amplifiers, 3 
television reception, 367 
Heater connections for a.g./d.g. 
receiver, 173 

Heterod37ne whistle interference su^^- 
pression, 52 
Hum ; 

loudness level, 292 
measurements of, in receiver, 281, 
291 

modulation in — 

frequency changer, 173 
i.r. and E.r. valves, 173 
oscillator, 317 

rectifier of a.c./i>-C- receiver, 174 


I conoscope : 

description of, 361 
principles of, 361' 

Image signal measurements, 283 
Impedance : 

complex anode load, and distor- 
tion, 73 

equivalent valve load, in push-pull 
stages, 91, 93 
linear, 5 
non-linear, 5 

Incremental permeability, 165 
Inductance tuning, 307 
inductance with air gap, design of, 
164 

Input transformer for Class B positive 
drive, 96 

Input voltage, standard, for receiver, 
264 

Integrating f.m. detector : 
hexode, 352 
multivibrator, 349 
regenerator, 350 
squegger, 351 


Intcrehannel noiso suppression : 
biased a.f. amplifier, 205 
biased detector, 203 
variable capacitance across detec- 
tor load resistance, 204 
Interlaced scanning in television 
reception, 361 

Intermediate frequency amplifier 
for — 

ir.M. receiver : 

choice of frequency, 320 
design of, 323 
instability in, 322 
overall amplification of, 328 
television receiver : 

audio signal filter circuits, 399 
choice of frequency, 391 
coupling types, 392 
design of, 395 

overall amplification of, 397 
phase distortion in, 397 
Intermodulation in — 

A.E. amplifiers, 4 
power output stages, 
effect of, 82 
measurement of, 83 
Inverted A.r. output, 272 


J oin-up distortion in Class B 
amplifiers, 94 


K , constant K filters in ttdovision 
amplifiers, 412 


L imiter : 

amplitude, in e-M. receiver, 
298, 328 
noise, 206 

Line scanning generator in television 
reception, 448, 450, 453 
Loudness level, 285 
Loudspeaker field coil as h.t. power 
supply filter, 134 

Loudspeaker speech coil impedance, 
74 

Low frequency attenuation tone 
control, 47 

Low frequency intensification tone 
control, 48 

Low frequency response in — 

A.r. amplifiers, 9 

v.E. amplifiers for television, 431 
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M ains traiiisfomier : 
design of, 135 

effect of leakage inductance, 140 
electrical stress in, 135 
equivalent circiiit for, 134 
losses in, 138 

no-load and full-load conditions, 
139 

temperature rise on full-load, 141 
winding distribution, 136 
Maximum amplification of — 
tetrode a.f. amplifier, 14 
triodo A.F. amplifier, 13 
v.F. stage in television, 423, 425, 
430 

Measurement of receiver overall x^er- 
formance, 264 

Modulation enveloi)c distortion duo 
to A.G.C., 180, 189 
Modulation hum, 173, 281 
Modulation index, 295 
Monkey chatter distortion, 272 
Motor -boating in a.f. amplifiers, 25 
Multivibrator scanning generator for 
television reception, 449 


N eedle scratch filter, 52 
Negative feedback : 
application to oiitx^ut stage, 124 
application to two stages, 128 
due to self bias, 19 
instability in, 122 
properties of, 113 
reduction of distortion by, 113 
reduction of noise by, 113 
types of : 
balanced, 120 
bridge, 117 
current, 116 
voltage, 114 
Noise in f.m. reception : 
impulse, 299 

phase modulation by, 298 
thermal and shot, 297 
Noise limiters, 206 

Noise measurements on a receiver, 
280 

Noise suppression, interchannel, see 
Interchamiel noise suppression 
Noise, thermal and shot, calculation 
of, for — 
aerial, 312 

frequency changer, 384 
B.F. amplifier, 374 


O scillator friujiioney drift meas- 
urements, 284 

Oscillator frequency variations — 
due to heater voltagt^ 31,8 
due to temperature, 317 
due to valve, 318 
reduction of, 317 
types of, 317 

Oscillator harmonic rersponst^s, 
measurements of, 281 
Oscillator stag(^ of — 

F.M. rec('ivor : 
design of, 319 
sf, ability of, 3 1 7 
undesirable modulation of, 317 
television receiver : 
design of, 391 
stability of, 390 
types of circuit for, 390 
Outjxit motor, 268 

Output power, standard, for recoivor 
measurements, 265 


P araphase })ush-pull, 87 

3?arasitic oscillation in (/lass B 
stages, 95 

Pass -band width for f.m. recoi)tion, 
302 

Permeability, incromontal, 1 65 
Phase discriminator for — 

A.F.O. : 

adjustiruait of, 244 
design of, 241 

oj)tinnim conditions for, 237 
vector diagram for, 238 
froquency-to-ampiit-ude coiivorsion 
in F.M. reception : 
adjustment of, 348 
characteristic cxxrvtns for, 346 
design of, 347 

eff(>ct of mutual inductance, 340 
(iffeet of primary an<l secondary 
mistiming, 348 
Phase distortioxt in : 

A.F. amplification, 6 
television reception : 
general effect of, 368 
in detector stages, 417 
in I.l^ amplifier, 397 
in B.F. amplifier, 373 
in v.F. amplifier, 425, 427, 430 
Phon, unit of loudness, 285 
Positive drive, Class B, 95 
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Power handling capacity of output 
transformer, 111 
Power output : 
calculation of, 66 
conditions for maximum, 56 
measurement of, at — 
mains frequency, 76 
400 c.p.s., 77 

Power output, maximum, grid cur- 
rent and ^stortion zero : 
fixed A.c. input voltage, 57 
fixed D.c. anode voltage and cur- 
rent, 59 

fixed D.c. anode voltage, no limi- 
tations on D.c. anode current or 
A.c. input voltage, 58 
fixed D,c. dissipation loss, fixed 
minimum anode voltage and 
current, 63 

fixed D.c. dissipation loss, no limit- 
ations on D.c. anode voltage, 62 
Power output stages, 56 
Power sensitivity, 65 
Power supply for — 
a,c,/d,c. receiver, 172 
A.c. receiver, 133 
television c.b. tube, 401 
Power supply from vibrator, 174 
Pre -emphasis in f.m. transmission, 
299 

Pull-in frequency in a.f.c., 225 
Push-button timing by — 

electrical rotation of timing capa- 
citor, 215 

mechanical rotation of timing capa- 
citor, 215 

preset tuned circuits, 217 
Push-pull input voltage, metliods of 
obtaining, 86 
Push-pull operation : 
advantages of, 84 
driver stage for Class B positive 
drive, 95 

methods of producing, 86 
types of : 

Class A, 89 

Class AB positive drive, 97 
Class B : 

positive drive, 94 
quiescent, 95 

Push-pull output transformer design, 
102 

Push-pull stages : 

cancellation of even harmonic dis- 
tortion, 85 


Push-pull stages — co?itd. 

cancellation of hum and inter- 
ference from H.T. supply, 85 
composite curves for, 90, 92, 93 
distortion in, 85 

equivalent load impedance for, 91 


Q uadi’upler voltage rectifier, 159 
Quality : 

good commercial, 84 
high, 84 

objectionable, 84 
Quality and — 

harmonic distortion, 80 
restriction of frequency response, 79 
Quiescent push-pull, 94 


C coupled A.F. amplifier, 6 
EC transfoimer coupled a.f. 
amphfier, 38 
Reactance control for A.r.c. : 
limited characteristic, 262 
types of : 

motor operated, 245 
polarized capacitor, 246 
polarized inductor, 247 
valve, 248 

xmlimited characteristic, 262 
Reactance valve for a.f.c. : 
performance of, over — 
long wave range, 257 
medium wave range, 254 
short wave range, 257 
tjqDes of : 

capacitive, 253 
inductive, 253 

Receiver overall performance, meas- 
urements of : 
acoustical : 

distortion factor, 286 
free space conditions, 286 
frequency response, 285 
tom, 291 
intensity level, 285 
loudness level, 285 
overall sensitivity, 286 
total harmonic content, 286 
electrical : 

adjustments for, 269 
A.F.o. characteristics, 285 
A.G.c. characteristic, 282 
distortion, 279 

fidelity or frequency response, 278 
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.Receiver overall performance, meas- 
urements of C07ltd. 

electric al — contd. 

frequency changer interference 
effects, 283 
hum, 281 
noise, 280 

oscillator frequency drift, 284 
oscillator hariiionic response, 284 
selectivity, 272 
sensitivity, 269 
standard input voltage, 264 
standard output power, 265 
Rectifier diode : 

calculation of performance with — 
capacitive load, 146 
inductive load, 154 
resistive load, 145 
conduction current — anode voltage 
characteristic, 147 
inverse voltage of, 144 
rectification efficiency, 145 
types of : 

high vacuum, 144 
mercury vapour, 145 
Rectifier h.t. supply : 
load conditions : 
capacitive, 146 
inductive, 154 
resistive, 145 
types of : 
bridge, 143 
full wave, 133 
half wave, 142 
voltage doubler, 144 
voltage tripler, 159 
voltage quadrupler, 160 
Rectifier ripple filter : 

attenuation — LC characteristic for 
50 c.p.s., 161 
tuned type, 162 

Reflected signals in television recep- 
tion, 369 

Regeneration in a.f. amplifiers, 26 
Remote tmiing : 
magnetic, 222 

pulse control using mains supply 
wiring, 219 

R.F. pulses from portable oscillator, 
222 

rotation of tmiing capacitor, 219 
transfer of r.f. and frequency 
changer stages to remote point, 
222 

tuned lines, 223 


Reservoir capacitance, in h.t. supply, 
150 

Resistance, optimum load, of — 
push-pull stage, 91 
single valve stage, 57 
R.F. amplifier for— 

F.M. receiver, 303 
television receiver : 

attenuation distortion in, 374 
audio signal rejection circuits for, 
380 

design of, 374 
feedback in, 379 

phase angle error curves for, 377 
phase distortion in, 373 
signal-to -noise ratio for, 374 
time delay in, 373 

Ripple filter, rectifier, see Rectifier 
ripple filter 

Ripple neutralization, 162 


S canning generators in television 
receivers : 

special featiues of, 446 
types of : 

blocking oscillator, 450 
gas -filled relay, 447 
multivibrator, 449 
Screen decoupling circuit : 
frequency response of, 24 
loss of amplification due to, 25 
Selectivitv of receiver, measurement 
of, 272 

Self bias for a.f. amplifier : 

calculation of attenuation distor- 
tion, 21 

compensation by anode decoupling 
circuit, 28 

generalised frequency response 
curves for, 22 

loss of amplification due to, 21 
negative feedback due to, 19 
Sensitivity of receiver, measurement 
of, 269 

Series peaking circuit in v.f. ampli- 
fier of television receiver : 
amplification of, 428 
attenuation distortion, 427 
phase distortion, 427 
Service area of f.m. signal, 301 
Shielded pick-up coil for frame aerial 
receiver measurements, 267 
Shock excitation in tone control cir- 
cuits, 42 
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Shmit peaking circuit in v.P. ampli- 
j&er of television receiver : 
amplification of, 425 
attenuation distortion, 424 
phase distortion, 425 
Sideband amplitudes in r.M. signal, 
295 

Sideband screech, 187 
Signal generator, standard, 266 
Signahto -noise ratio in — 

F.M. reception, 312 
television reception, 374, 384 
Slope resistance of valve, 8, 23 
Standard — 

dummy aerial, 267 
input voltage, 264 
modulation frequency, 265 
modulation percentage, 265 
output power, 265 
signal generator, 266 
Submultiple locked oscillator for f.m. 
compression, 357 

Superheterodyne television receiver : 
choice of i.f., 391 
i.F., harmonic response and, 391 
signal -to -noise ratio of, 384 
vestigial sideband reception with, 
384 

Synchronizing signal separation in 
television reception : 
amplitude separation from vision 
signal, 439 

frequency separation of frame and 
line pulses : 

frame selector integrator cir- 
cuits, 444 

line selector differentiator cir- 
cuits, 442 

Synchronizing signals in television : 
frame, 363 
line, 363 

T elevision receiver : 

deflecting system, 454 
distortion in : 
attenuation, 367 
harmonic, 367 
phase, 368 
transient, 367 

electrical impulse to light conver- 
ter, 366 

essential features of, 364 
power supplies and focusing, 461 
seamxing generators for, 446 


Television receiver — conkl. 
stages of : 
aerial, 368 
detector, 410 
frequency changer, 384 
i.F. amplifier, 391 
oscillator, 390 
R.F. amplifier, 371 
v.F. amplifier, 419 
synchronizing pulse separation : 
frame from line, 441 
vision from synchronizing, 439 
types of : 

superheterodyne, 381 
tuned B.F., 377 
Television reception : 

active picture elements, 362 
conversion of light to electrical 
impulse, 360 
definition in, 361 

double sideband transmission, 364 
frequency spectrum occupied, 362 
scanning in, 361 
successive transmission, 360 
synchronizing signals for, 362 
vestigial sideband transmission, 
364 

Tetrode a.f. amplifier : 
comparison with triode, 14 
effect of grid leak on performance, 
18 

maximum amplification of, 14 
Th6vemn’s theorem, 467 
Threshold area in f.m, reception, 299 
Throw-out frequency in a.f.c., 225 
Time constants of A.v.c. filter cir- 
cuits, 200 

Tone control circuits : 
shock excitation in, 42 
types of : 

combined volume and tone con- 
trol, 54 

high frequency attenuation, 43 
high frequency intensification, 44 
low frequency attenuation, 47 
low frequency intensification, 48 
narrow band -pass filter, 50 
narrow band rejector filter, 52 
Transfer voltage ratio, aerial to first 
R.F. valve, in f.m. receiver, 310 
Transformer : 

input for Class B j>ositive drive, 94 
mains : 

design of, 135 

effect of leakage inductance, 140 
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Transformer — contd . 
mains — contd. 

electrical stress in, 135 
equivalent circuit for, 134 
iron and copper losses, 138 
no-load and full-load conditions, 
139 

temperature rise on full-load, 141 
■winding distribution, 136 
output : 

current distortion factor in, 106 
design of, 97 
distortion : 

attenuation, 102 
harmonic, 104 

• effect of D.c. polarizing current 
in,. 108 

for Class B operation, 95 
leakage inductance of, 102 
power handling capacity. 111 
push-pull, 104 
types of winding for, 102 
Transformer coupled a,f. amplifier : 
high frequency response of, 35 
leakage inductance in, 31 
low frequency response of, 33 
medium frequency amplification, 
32 

resonance in, 28 - 
secondary distributed capacitance, 
29 

Transient distortion in — 

A.F. amplifiers, 6 
television reception, 367 
Trebler, voltage, rectifier, 159 
Triangular noise distribution in f.m:. 

reception, 298 
Triode a.f. amplifier : 

comparison with tetrode, 14 
effect of grid leak on performance, 
18 

maxim-um amplification of, 13 
Tuning : 

automatic control of, 224 
push-button, 214 
remote, 219 
Two signal — 

cross-talk interference test, 27 6 
selectivity test, 275 


V ariable reactance control for 
A.F.c. : 

limited characteristic, 262 


Variable reactance control for a.f.c. 
— coritd. 

motor operated capacitor, 245 
polarized capacitor, 246 
polarized inductor, 247 
unlimited characteristic, 262 
valve, 248 

Variable reactance valve : 
performance of, over — 
long wave range, 257 
medimn wave range, 254 
short wave range, 257 
types of : 

capacitive, 253 
inductive, 252 
Vibrator h.t. supply : 
action of, 176 
efficiency of, 178 

suppression of interference from, 
175 

types of, 174 

Vision frequency amplification in 
television : 

effect of attenuation and phase 
distortion in, 367, 420 
high frequency performance : 
characteristic of, 419 
compensation for stray capaci- 
tance : 

combination of series and 
shunt peaking circuits, 428 
series peakmg circuit, 426 
shmit peaking circuit, 421 
distortion in : 
attenuation, 420 
phase, 420 

measurement of amplification 
and phase shift, 430 
low frequency performance : 

compensation for attenuation 
and phase delay due to — 
cathode self-bias circuit, 435 
grid leak and coupling, 432 
screen circuit, 436 
distortion in : 
attenuation, 420 
phase, 420 
motor boating, 436 
output voltage required, 419 
restoration of d.c. component by — 
diode, 437 

grid current in last valve, 437 
transient distortion in, 420 
types of valves for, 420 
Voltage doubler rectifier, 144 
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Voltage negative feedback, Voltage tripler rectifier, 159 

amplification with, 115 Volume, combined volume and tone 

equivalent generator impedance, control, 54 

115 Volume comjn-ession, 207 

Voltage quadruple!* rectifier, 160 Volume expansion, 207 


THE END 



